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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE MONOPOLIES. 

So completely were men's minds occupied with questions o[ 
foreign policy in the first weeks of i62i, that if Jalnes could 
,62,. only bave satisfied the House of Commons that he 
J,nury. was in earnest in his intention to s,pport the German 
State of 
feeling. Protestants, he nfight safely have looked forward to 
the prospect of a peaceful session. Yet there were hot wanting 
complaints of domestic misgovernment, which might easily 
fise to considerable agitation, if the Commons met in a discon 
tented mood. 
" Indeed," wrote a calm and dispassionate observer in the 
course of the past summer, "the world is now much terrificd 
with the Star Chamber, there being hot so little an 
ll onopolles 
eoptai.d offence against any proclamation but is liable and 
of. subject to the censure of that Court ; and for pro- 
clamations and patents, they are become so ordinary that there 
is no end, every day bringing forth some new project or other. 
In truth, the world doth even groan under the burthen of these 
perpetual patents, which are become so frequent that whereas, 
at the King's coming in, there were complaints of some eight or 
nine monopolies then in being, they are now said to be multi- 
plied by so many scores." * 
 Chamberlain to-Carleton, Ju!y 8, S. t'. 1)oto. cxvi. '. 
'ï'OL. 1V. t 13 
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The history of these monopolies is especially interesting, 
as the character of no less a man than Bacon is deeply affected 
:«on's by the judgment passed upon them. It is puerile to 
onnection speak of hinl as if he could be untouched by the 
vith them. 
result. Many of them passed the Great Seal whilst it 
was in his hands. Some of them were backed by his recom- 
mendation; and the most unpopular of them received his 
thorough support, at a time when other lnen were h'.nging 
back from fear of the clamour raised against them. If he 
really thought as badly of them as modern historians have 
thought of them, Pope's notorious line would be true to the 
letter. He mugt have been, in sober truth, " the meanest of 
mankind." 
If we wish to know what the views of Bacon and othet 
ofticers of state really were, the first thing to be done is to con- 
sult the original patents. No doubt there is much which wi!l 
.ot be learned there. We shall hOt find any light thrown on 
the personal motives of those through whose influence they 
were obtained. But if we find a large number of official 
declarations spread over a long series of years, and emanating 
from men who differed from one another in character, in posi- 
tion, and in political opinion, we shall be able to discover 
whether they contain indications of a settled policy, or are 
naere makeshifts put forward to cover the greed of unprincipled 
courtiers. 
Of the patents subsequently complained of there were two, 
the patent for inns and the patent for alehouses, which were 
specially objected to, partly as encroaching upon the jurisdiction 
of the justices of the peace, and partly as having been made the 
excuse for gross injustice and oppression. 
The patent for inns had been originally suggested by the 
notorious Sir Giles Mompesson, a kinsman of Buckingham, 
,6,» whose fertile brain teemed with projects by which 
Th«p,«t his own purse was to be replenished and the public 
«o,ins. benefited at the saine time. At first sight, indeed, 
there was much to be said for his scheme ; for he proposed 
that a commission should be issued for the purpose of grant- 
ing licences to inns. The innkeepers would thus be brought 
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undcr control. Thcy would bc prcvcntcd from charging ex- 
travagant priccs for thc food which thcy scrvcd out to thcir 
gucsts. At this point, howcvcr, a Icgal difficulty arosc, as it was 
plain that thc justiccs of thc pcacc had no power to grant such 
licences. But it was hot certain whcthcr such a power did hot 
rcsidc in thc justiccs of assizc, and it was upon thcir authori'.y 
that thc wholc plan was founded. Thc Commissioncrs wcrc 
to makc out thc licences, and thc justiccs of assizc wcrc, by 
their signature, to givc validity to thcsc documents, of thc 
merits of which thcy wcrc totally unablc fo judgc. Thc Icgal 
question had bccn brought bcforc Bacon, whcn hc was still 
Attorncy-Gcncral. Unwilling to takc thc rcsponsibility upon 
himsclf, hc askcd that thrcc of thc judgcs might be associatcd 
with him in the inquiry. The result was a unanimous report 
in favour of the plan. The question of its general policy was 
then submitted to Suffolk, Montague, Winwood, Lake, and 
Serjeant Finch, and these men, differing from one another in 
character and in politics, concurred in recommending the 
adoption of the scheme.  
The patent was accordingly drawn up, nominating Mom- 
pesson and two other persons as COlnmissioners for the pur- 
pose. s It was one of those which were brought to the bedside 
of the dying Elieslnere, and which he, either from dislike of 
the grant itself, or as is more probable, merely in order to force 
the King to accept his resignation, refused to pass. The Great 
Seal was accordingly affixed to it by the King's special direc 
tion, before the new Lord Keeper was appointed. 
Bacon's part in the matter, it will thus be seen, was con- 
fined to the opinion which, in common with others, he ex- 
e..-.o's çt pressed upon the legality of the patent. No doubt 
in it. such an opinion was in direct opposition to that 
at which the judges arrived seven years afferwards, a Yet it 
does not appear that his view of the case differed much from 
t Bacon to Buckingham, Oct. S, 1616, Lellers and Z#C ri. 361. 
Charge of the Commons against Mompesson, ltouse ofLords 2ISS. 
"-' Commission to Mompesson and others, ,Pat,'nt lolls, 14 Jac. I 
Part 22. 
s Hutton, #Vep. oo. 
B2 
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îhat which commended itself generally to lawyers at the rime, .l 
and it is certain that Coke, who, of ail men in England, was 
most likely to ha,ce opposed Bacon on a legal question, dis- 
tinctly stated it to be his opinion that the patent was good in 
lawfl 
However this inay have been, it soon appeared that the 
scheme was intolerable in practice. Mompesson and his fellow- 
commissioncrs were responsible to no one. Noscale 
Abuses of 
tbe Co,- of payments had been settled by the patent, and it was 
n,issioners, therefore their interest to grant as many licences as 
possible, and to sell them as dearly as they could. Though 
it had been arranged that the money collected was to go into 
the Exchequer, it seems for the most part to have round its 
way into Mompesson's pocket. It was hot long belote men 
were ta!king all over England of the case witb which keepers 
of disorderly houses contrived to obtain licences from the 
commissioners, and of the harsh and oppressive treatment of 
those who refused to conform to their demands.  
Whatever arguments might be used in defence of the 
exercise of a supervision over inns, applied with double 
I618. force to the attempt to bring under a strict control 
"rhef« e-Pt't the petty alehouses, which might so easily degenerate 
ouss. into haunts of thieves and drunkards. It was a sub- 
ject which had long attracted the notice of Parliament. 13y 
an Act passed in x55z, alehouse-keepers were required to be 
licensed by the justices of the peace, and this licence they could 
only obtain by entering upon recognisances for the maintenance 
of good order. The first Parliament of James had passed no 
less than three acts for the restraint of drunkenness. » The 
efforts of Parliarrient had been seconded by the Council. In 
many parts of the country the justices had been careless of 

* Bulstrode» Rein. i. fo9. Viner's Abridment, xix. 437. Article Inns, 
sec. 9. 
"- tS-oceedings and Deate, i. 6 5. 
 On this subject I have given full particulars in a pper on Baeon's 
letters to Christian IV. Arc&rologia, vol. xii. 
 5&6Ed, VI. cap. 2 5 . 
  Jae. I. cap. 9 ; 4 Jac. I. cap. 5 ; and 7 Jac. I. cap. IO. 
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their duties, and had granted licences in profusion. They had 
accordingly been admonished to be more careful in future.  
Certain forms were to be observed in the granting of licences, 
and the proceedings were to be certified to the Council. A 
small fee was to be charged upon the licences, for the benefit ot 
the Exchequer. Against this latter innovation, the Comlllons 
protested in 6o, as an infringement of their rights of taxa- 
tion ; and the order for the fee was at once withdrawn. As, 
however, no objection was raised to the demand for a certi- 
ficate to the Council, it is to be inferred that no scruple wa_. 
felt on that score, z 
Still, in spite of ail that the Council could do, the number 
of alehouses increased. In i66, James complained bitterly of 
the evil. z These houses, he said, were the lurking-places 
thieves and desperadoes. They even afforded shelter to deer- 
stealers. At last SOlne one proposed that he should take them 
under his own supervision. There was, it was true, a legal 
difficulty in the way, as the right of granting licences was vested 
by Act of Parliament in the justices of the peace. But, a 
device was discovered by which the Act could be circum- 
vented. The justices were to continue to grant the licences, 
and to take the recognisances ; but the recognisances, as soon 
as they were taken, were to be certified into the King's I3ench. 
Two persons, Dixon and Almon, were nonainated by patent to 
keep an eye upon offenders, and to see that those alehouse- 
keepers who deserved punishment did not escape through the 
undue leniency of the justices. 
Some arrangement of the kind may possibly have been 
needed in many parts of the country, but the method adopted 
conveyed a deadly affront to the country gentlemen, who were 
held to be incapable of keeping order in their own neighbour- 
hood. Nor was the ill-feeling aroused likely to be allayed when 
it was known that the forfeitures accruing to the Exchequer 
from the activity of the patentees were already shared in 
1 The King to the llayor and Justices of Southampton, Match 30» 
6o8, Cott. lllSS. Tit. 13. iii. fol. ,. 
 Cott. IIISS. Tit. 13. iii. fol. . 
* Speech in the Star Chamber, King James's IIr['s, 5z.. 
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advance by half-a-dozen courtiers, amongst wht»m the naine 
Christopher Villiers was conspicuous. 1 
Patents ofthis character were objectionable on manygrounds. 
Far greater indignation was, however, directed against those 
which conferred grants to which the hated naine 
o,,ovoie». monopoly could be affixed. Yet a careful examina- 
tion of these grants will convince us that they were hot open to 
the charges which are habitually brought against them. They 
 Grant to Dixon and Almon, /Iarch Il, 168, tal«tt Rolls, 5 Jac. I. 
Part z3. Buckingham to Bacon, Jan. . ]3acon to ]3uckingham, 
Jan. 25, I68, Leltcrs and Li/C ri. 289, 294. The following notes show 
that after the patent was granted the affair was laid befi»re the judges 
" Conference of the King with the judges at Greenwich, June 
6t8. 
"Then touching alehouses there was a project, as it seems, delivered 
to the King, which he read ; whereupon it was thought fit (because 
was said that tbe Justices of the Peace were to blame, either in hot taking 
or hot certifying their recognisances) that threfote no licences should 
granted but in open sessions, and that they »hould be of the sufficienter 
sort of men. 
" But where it was now put in practlce hat all such recognisances 
were by certiorari letched into the King's Bench, it was holden very 
inconvenient, for it is said that every recognisance brought in doth cost m 
fees more than zos. there. When they are there, they are asleep ; fr who 
can corne hither to inform the 10reach ? It was used for a favour when a 
recusant was indicted, to remove the indictment i,to the King's 13ench ; 
for that marie a surcease of ptoceedings. .And when the pretence was that 
tecognisances were hot returned, and that this vay should discover that 
abuse :--Nihil nEinus ; for how shall they know vhat tecognisances are 
wanting, except they be sure of all the alehouses licensed through the 
several shires, which is impossible for the judges evet to take knowledge 
,»f. Ilut in the several counties it is hot hard both to know all the faults 
both in the justices and in the alehouses, and to punish and redress them, 
and therefore the law left them there to be prosecuted. 
C'In the end his lIajesty left it to the consideration of the judges in 
point of conveniency touching his new use of recovering the recogni- 
sances."Tanner ISS. lxxiv, toi. 79- 
Unfortunately we bave hot the final answer of the judges. But it will 
be seen that no point of law was taised against the patent, and thal though 
the opinion of the judges, so far as it went, was adverse, there was no 
attempt to override it, but that the question was left to their lurther con- 
sideratiota. 
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were hot rnade with the object of filling the Exchequer. They 
were not rnade, prirnarily, at least, with the object of filling the 
pockets of the courtiers. They were, itis impossible to doubt, 
the result of a desire on the part of official persons to encourage 
commerce, and to promote the welfare of the State, though it 
cannot be denied that their zeal was often greater than their 
knowledge, and that their best efforts were not unfrequently 
tainted by that atrnosphere of favouritisrn and corruption 
which clung like a dank exhalation to everytlfing that was best 
at the Court of Jarnes. 
The general principle alrnost universally recognised at this 
time on the subject of rnonopolies, 'as much the saine as that 
which has lain at the root of ail subsequent legisla- 
Theories 
held on tion on the subject. As a rule, such grants were held 
them. 
to be illegal, as encroaching upon the rights of the 
subject to the exercise of his trade. Exceptions rnight be 
rnade whenever anyone either invented or introduced from 
other countries a new method of manufacture. By such a 
grant no one, except the purchaser, would be injured ; and 
even he would, in the long run, be cornpensated for the high 
price which he would at first be called upon to pay, by the 
cheapness which would be the eventual result of enterprise and 
invention. 
This rule having once been laid down, it is evident that 
there would be considerable difference of opinion as to the proper 
mode of applying it in practice. The great body of purchasers 
would demand that it should be interpreted as strictly as pos- 
sible, and that nothing beyond the actual invention should 
be covered by the guarantee ; whilst the official, who had to 
consider the propriety of making the grant, nfight either be in- 
duced through negligence to encourage a lax interpretation or 
the rule, or might even, from a rnistaken sense of duty, be led 
to stretch the concession so as to cover rnanufactures which 
were hot in any sense new inventions, but which it was thought 
to be in accordance with the public interest to place under a 
speclal supervision. 
Of the many grants of this nature which are to be found 
upon the Patent Rolls, there are nota few which never provoked 
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any adverse criticism at all. They were mere protections to 
new inventions, such as lnight be granted at the present day. 
But the features of others were more or less objectionable. In 
t616, two men named Bassano and Vandrey asked for a patent 
on the ground that they had invented a lnethod by 
6x6. 
Slmo ,« which fish might be kept alive in boats, thereby en- 
Iobsters. abling them to bring sahnon and lobsters from Ireland 
to the London market. Their petition was supported by the 
Cmpany of Fishlnongers, and they obtained a patent, granting 
to them the sole right of bringing in fish from such rivers and 
seas as had not hitherto furnished supplies to the population of 
London. It was a patent which would not indeed be in ac- 
cordance vith lnodern practice; for it was always possible 
that it lnight prevent SOlne other person from attaining the 
saine result by a different and ilnproved method ; but practi- 
cally no great harm would have been done, if thê patentees 
had kept within the letter of their privilege. They soon 
round that it was easier to plunder poor fishermen than to 
establish extensive fisheries in Ireland. Their agents lay 
in wait for the boatmen at the mouth of the Thames, and 
ordered them to make over to them the contents of their 
lobster-pots for a mere pittance, far below the value of thê fish, 
in order that they might themselves sell them ata monopoly 
price.  
Such grievances were widely felt. But they were caused 
rather by the difficulty of obtaining redress from a patentêe 
than by the inherent defects of the patents them- 
selves. There were other cases calculated to rouse 
far deeper indignation; for in these it seemed that the rule, 
which was generally accepted, had been deliberately broken 
through. It will be sufficient to mention two instances: that 
of the patent for the manufacture of glass, and that of the 
patent for the manufacture of gold and silver thread. 
In x574, an attempt was ruade by a Venetian, named Ver- 
sellini, to rival in England the products of lhe world-famous 
 Grant fo Bassano and Vandrey, Jan. 27, 1616, l'aient olls, 13 
Jac. I., Part 16, troccedings and i)ebates» i. 295. 
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glass-works of Murano. A patent had been granted to him 
s74. by Elizabeth, conferling upon him the sole right 
a'henau- of making sueh glass in England. Upon the 
facture of 
gl»- expiration of the patent it had been re-granted to 
Sir Jerome Bowes. t 
The glass thus ruade had been produced in furnaces heated 
with wood. In x6ii, Sir Edward Zouch and three other 
6:. persons obtained a patent for a process which en- 
abled them to use coal. 2 In x63, Zouch and his 
:6. partners applied for an extension of their powers. 
They had been originally directed not to infringe 
upon Bowes's patent, and they had accordingly confined them- 
selves to the manufacture of the commoner kinds of glass. 
They now stated that their furnaces had been put to the test 
of experience, and were answering their purpose admirably. 
They had spent 5,000/. in the process, and they could hot 
expect to recover their expenses unless the whole manufacture 
were placed in their hands by the overthrow of all existing 
patents except their own. 
As a mere matter of political economy, no demand could 
be more outrageous. But to the Privy Council it was some- 
thing more than a mere matter of political economy. For 
some rime the waste of wood in England had attracted atten- 
tion, and fears were frequently expressed that unless some 
remedy were provided, it would soon be impossible to find 
tituber for the navy. Bowes was accordingly informed that 
his patent was injurious to the commonwealth. After some 
negotmtion, a compromise was effected. A new patent was 
granted to his rivals, by which a rent of i,ooo/, a year was re- 
served to the Crown; and this sure was ruade over to Bowes 

1 Grant to Versellini, Dec. I5, 574, .Patent Ix'olls, 7 Eliz., Part 13. 
Grant to ]3owes, Oct. 5, I6O6, .Patent Rdls, 4 Jac. I., Part 2I. Its 
reversion was granted to Hart and Forset, Oct. 8, I6o7, .Patenl olls, 5 
Jac. I., Part 24. On Feb. I5, 6o9, there was a grant to Salter for 
making certain glass, not mentioned in Bowes's patent. 
2 Grant to Zouch and others, Match 25, 1611, .PalÆnl Rolls, 9Ja¢. I. 
Part 9. 
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in the form of an annual pension from the Exchequer.  In 
165. I615, several fresh names were introduced into the 
patent,  amongst which are tobe found those of the 
Earl of Montgomery and Sir Robert Mansell. It was well 
understood that the accession of one or two persons possessing 
influence at Court lnight easily be worth many thousand 
pounds to the patentees. 
One other step remained to be taken. Up to this rime, if 
English glass could only be bought from the patentees, it was 
still possible, upon payment of a heavy duty, to obtain glass 
from the Continent. This was no longer to be allowed. On 
May i5, I615, a proclalnation appeared, forbidding the further 
importation of foreign glass. 3 
The history of this patent is well worth studying by those who 
think that the monopolies were solely the work of ]3uckingham 
and ]3acon. It will be seen that, belote Buckingham had risen 
into favour: and belote ]3acon had received the Great Seal, a 
lnonopoly was granted which placed the entire sale of glass in 
the hands of a single body of patentees; and that that body 
consisted in part of idle courtiers, in part of men whose sole 
claire was that they had discovered a mode of producing glass 
by which, without special protection, it would be impossible for 
them ever to make a profit. It was at least alleged that the scale 
was turned in their favour by considerations of public policy. 
Comparatively few objections were raised against the mono- 
poly of glass. In i624, it was specially exempted from the 
,6,,. operation of the Act against monopolies. Against 
6oldnd the patent for the manufacture of gold and silver 
silverthread, thread, on the other hand, a storm of indignation 
was raised which has hardly yet subsided. If ail that is said of it 
be tme, ]3acon's character as an honest man is irretrîevable. 
The investigation into the facts of the case, therefore, assumes 
a special importance. 

I Grant to Zouch andothers, March 4, 1614, l'archi Rolls, Il Jac. I., 
l'art 16. Suffolk to Lake, Nov. 17, 1613, S. 19. Dom. lxxv. 9- 
*- Grant to Montgomery and others, Jan. rg, 1615, 19a:ent lols, Ig 
Jac. I., l'art 3- 
s Proclamation» May 23, 65, S. 19. /)oto. clxxxvii. 42. 
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During the early years of James's reign, the gold and silver 
thread used in making lace was imported from the Continent. 
a'h »t Attempts had been lnade to introduce the manu- 
patent, facture into England ; but they had been conducted 
on a very small scale, and they do hOt appear to bave given rise 
to any serious competition with the imported commodity. At 
last, at Lady Bedford's request, Burlomachi, the great capitalist 
of the day, brought over to England a Frenchwoman, named 
Madame Turatta, who engaged to give lessons in the manufEc- 
ture ; and an application was ruade, under Lady Bedford's 
patronage by four persons, named Dike, Fowle, Phipps, 
and Dade, to be protected by a patent. They intended, 
they urged, to introduce the manufacture on a considerable 
scale, and thereby to give work to Englishmen, which had 
hitherto been in the bands of Frenchmen and Italians. They 
engaged to lnake over a share in the patent, or, accord- 
ing to other accounts, a sum of x,ooo/, to Lady Bedford, 
as a reward for the part which she had taken in bringing 
lIadame Turatta into the kingdom. Their application was 
successful ; and in x6ti the patent for which they asked was 
granted. 
It was hOt long before attempts were ruade to infringe upon 
this patent. In x6i 3 and I614 we find Sir Henry Montague, at 
that time Recorder of London, imprisoning offenders and taking 
away their tools. The attention of the Cuncil was accordingly 
drawn to the question. Both sides were heard, and a long and 
anxious deliberation ensued. For no less than seven- 
I6X6. 
a:« ««ona teen months Ellesmere refused to affix the Great Seal 
patent, to a new patent which had been drawn up. At last 
he gave way, satxsfied, it would seem, that the manufacture was 
practically a new one, and that in it lay the only chance of 
competing with the Cntinent. 
The new patent was ruade out in the names of Dike, 

t Lady ]3edford's part has hitherto been enigmatical, and I had 
«upposed in my paper on this subject in the Mrchoïologia, that if was an 
ordinary case of Court favour. But the difficulty is cleared up by a 
passage in Yelverton's Defence, April 3 o, 162I, as given in _lsing's lVol,' 
i, Camden Society), 43. 
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Fowle, and Dorrington. They were to have, for twenty-one 
years, the sole right of making gold and silver thread as it was 
ruade in France and Italy. In return, they were to engage to 
import bullion to the yearly amount of 5,oool., and to pay to 
the King a rent equal to the sure which he obtained from the 
duty upon importation, which might now be expected to fall 
off in consequence of the growth of the domestic manufacture. 
The Privy Council, it was said in explanation, had examined 
the truth of the allegation that the thread in question had been 
ruade by others before the grant of the first patent, and had 
corne to the conclusion that, though the manufacture 'had 
been formerly in handlig and endeavoured to be settled within 
this kingdom,' it had 'never been established and perfected 
within this realm, nor constantly or openly used before the 
granting of the said letters patent.' 
The patentees knew as well as the patentees for the mono- 
Shar«tk«n poly of glass the value of Court favour, and they 
by sir E. gladly welcomed the accession of Sir Edward Villiers, 
Yilli«rs. the half-brother of the rising favourite, who con- 
sented to invest 4,ooo/. in the undertaking. 
From some cause or other the business did not prosper. 
The goldsmiths, who had been heard at the council-table pre- 
,6,» viously to the grant of the second patent, persisted in 
Resistance nmintaining its illegality, and in refusing to abandon 
to the 
patent, the manufacture. In April, I617, Sir Edward Villiers 
brought the complaints of the patentees before his brother 
and the King. On April 16, ]3uckingham wrote to Yelverton 
requesting him to support the patent. About the saine time 
the affair was commended by the King to the consideration of 
the Council ; and on the 25th Yeherton was instructed to 
lay an information in the Court of Exchequer against the 
offenders. 
Proceedings were accordingly commenced, but the attempt 
to obtain a legal decision was speedily abandoned. Scarcely 
had the bill been filed in the Exchequer, when \ïlliers and 
Fowle brought Yelverton a letter written by the King, who 
was at that time in Scotland, ordering him to commit the 
offenders fo prison, in what capacity does not appear. Ths 
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letter, he afterwards stated, ' he kept by him, thinking the King 
hot well informed.' 
In due course of time James returned to England. A pro. 
ject was adopted which, it was hoped, would inspire offenders 
68. with greater terror. The manufacture was to be 
"rh,ono- taken altogether into the King's hands. Fowle 
poly taken 
,nto the became the agent of the Crown. The profits were to 
King's 
h.nd», be the Kln, s, and out of these a pension of 5oo/. 
a-year was tobe allowed to Sir Eàwarà Villiers, who had sunk 
4,ooo/. in the scheme ; and another pension of 8oo/. a-year to 
Christopher Villiers, for no reason at ail. 
A proclamation, authorising this arrangement, was issued on 
Match 2oE, 68. Its substitution for the patent of i616 was a 
virtual acknowledgment that the case of the Government was 
legaily untenable, and that the Court of Excheqoe could not be 
dependeà upon to support its claires. Yet the act, unjustifiable 
as it seems to us, was undoubtedly in great measure Bacon's 
own.  He was now, for the first time, consulted in the business. 
'ttm,n With the grant of the monopoly itself, Bacon had 
» r°"- nothing to do. In 616, as in x6ii, the Great Seal 
had been in Ellesmere's hands. But the step now taken went 
so far beyond the mere grant of a monopoly, that it becomes 
important to inquire vhat Bacon's motives were. 
Itis true that a sentence bas frequently been quoted from 
Bacon's writings which is supposed to preclude the necessity o! 
any further inquiry. In 69 or x6o he drew up, perhaps 
only for his own use, an enlarged copy of the paper of advice 
which he had presented to Buckingham in 6x5, when he was 
no more than a rising favourite. In its new shape the paper 
contains a warning that ' monopolies, which are the 
His opinions 
on ,ono- cankers of all trading, be not admitted under specious 
polies, colours of public good.' Even if it be admitted, 
as is probably the case, that the insertion of this sentence 
implies some suspicion that under Buckingham's protection a 
system was growing np which t:lreatened to develop a positive 
injury to trade, it does not necessarily imply a condenmation 
 Yelverton subsequently spoke of him as 'mending many points 
thetein with his own hand.' 
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of all that had already been done with Bacon's sanction, and 
even in some cases with his warm support. Sweeping expres- 
sions of this kind, by whomsoever put forth, are certain to be 
mentally accompanied by limitations which are forgotten by 
later generations. In truth, it would be as reasonable to charge 
with inconsistency any one amongst the numerous agitators 
who, within out own rimes, declaimed against the Corn Laws 
as a monpoly, because he took out a patent for a newly 
vented machine, as it is to speak of Bacon as necessarily 
contradicting his own principles by his conduct on this occa- 
sion. In 62, Yelverton declared before a hostile audience 
his belief that this patent was no monopoly ;1 and, though 
no similar expression from Bacon's lips has reached us, there 
happens to be a curious piece of evidence which indirectly 
shows what his opinion was. In 6 9 a declaration which had, 
many years before, been issued for the guidance of suitors, was 
reprinted. It contained information as to the classes of suits 
which the King bound himself to reject, and at the very head 
of these classes occurs the word " " 
"lxaonopohes. Is it con- 
ceivable that this declaration could h..ve been published without 
13acon's knowledge ? And if he had believed that the grants 
in question were monopolies in the objectionable sense of the 
word, would he hOt have obtained the suppression of the con- 
demnatory document ? 
Already in the House of Commons, in I6OI, Bacon had 
declared his opinion on the subject. He had there spoken of 
patents as COlnmendable in cases in which 'any man out of 
his own industry or endeavour finds anything beneficial for 
the commonwealth, or brings in any new invention,' lneaning, 
it vould seem, introduces it trom a foreign country. 
Patents for Nor is this concession of an equality of privilege 
,nf,- to original inventors and to persons who merely 
tures intro- 
aea t,, introduce an invention from a foreign country pecu- 
,b:o. liar to Bacon. Its principle was taken for granted 
by both sides in the conflict which ensued. It was left un- 
 "tte nec, er conceived it tobe a monopoly, nor doth .... 
neve thought it a monopoly." Yelvexton's Defence, April 3% 6', 
£lsing'« A'otes, 43. 
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touched by the statute of monopolies in i6e 4, and it is to 
this day held by lawyers to be in accordance with the law ol 
England. t 
Accordingly the objection laised in the following sessmn 
against the patents of I6II and I616 was hot that thcy con- 
ferred a monopoly upon a manufacture introduced from abroad, 
but that, in point of fact, the manufacture was hot intro- 
duced by the patentees atall. To do them justice, those 
who spoke on behalf of the Government always acknow. 
ledged that, according to the strict letter of the law, this was 
true. Gold thread, they said, had bcen manufactured in 
England before. Stripped of its technicalities, their language 
amounts to this :--Though the patentees were not the first to 
make the thread in England, they were the first to set up a 
manufacture on a sufficient scale to compete with the impor- 
tation from the Continent. The object of the grant had not 
been primarily to reward the patentees, but to benefit the 
nation : and, if it had been shown that, owing to the efforts 
of the patentees, the manufacture could be introduced on a 
large scale into England, the Government had been justified 
in overriding the claires of those whose labours, whatever they 
were, had failed in bringing the manufacture into English 
hands. 
Such ideas, which had justified the monopoly in the eyes 
of Ellesmere, were likely to have their full weight vith Bacon. 
Yet it must be acknowledged that, in refusing to submit his case 
to the Court of Exchequer, he could hardly fail to bave been led 
by stronger reasoning. Nor is it difficult to discover what that 
reasoning was. To him and to his contemporaries a trade in 
gold and silver stood upon a peculiar footing. "Fo us a dealer 
in the precious metals is no more than a dealer in cotton or 
iron. 'Fo the men of the seventeenth century he was a dealer 

I ly the stature of monopolies patents for fourteen years may be granted 
for the 'sole working or making of any manner of new manufactures 
within this realm.' The interpretation put upon this is, that 'a person 
who first imports an invention publicly known abroad into this country is 
the first inventor within these realms.' Chitty, Collection of 5tatutes ed. 
853, iii. 445, note b. 
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in the very wealth of the country. To allow gold and silver 
to be tampered with by artisans who were under no supervision, 
was to authorise the most unblushing robbery of the common- 
wealth. The patentees had offered to meet the difficulty. 
They had engaged to import 5,occ/. worth of bullion every 
year, and the King's agents would of course inherit the en- 
gagements of the patentees. If wealth were to be frittered 
away in adorning the dress of fine ladies and fine gentlemen, 
it should be the wealth of Spaniards and Frenchmen, and not 
the wealth of Englishmen. Such arguments sound strange 
enougk to us, but we cannot hope to arrive at truth if we do not 
take them into consideration. 
In an Act of the reign of Henry VII., ]3acon round the 
weapon that he needed. The goldsmiths had urged that they 
"rhe ^et « had ruade gold thread before Dike and Fowle. The 
l-t«n, vit. reply of the Government was that, if this was the 
case, they had broken the law; for the law expressly forbade 
any goldsmith to melt or sell gold and silver except for certain 
special objects, amongst which the manufacture of gold or 
silver lace was not to be found. The action in the Court of 
Exchequer had therefore become irrelevant, and as no one 
else had a right to make the thread, the King might properly 
take the manufacture into his own hands. 
That in pursuance of a great public object Bacon should 
have thought himself justified in raking up an obsolete statute 
"r »t is easily conceivable. But it must have required all 
cmmissin, his belief in the prerogative to bring him to consent 
to set aside entirely the jurisdiction of the ordinary law courts 
by the issue of a commission for the discovety and punishment 
of offenders against the proclamation. 
It was not long belote the new Commissioners, the most 
active of wholll was Sir Francis Michell, were hard at work. 
Instruments were seized and artificers ilnprisoned 
Imprlson- 
ment of On every side. Yet even these stringent measures 
were insufficient to suppress competition. The 
King was again appealed to, and, upon the advice of Bacon, 
Montague, and Yelverton, a fresh commission was issued in 
Oct,ber, increasing the pcwers of the members and authorising 
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the prosecution of offenders in the Star Chatnber. Several 
Second new nalnes were added to the list of Colnmissioners, 
con,,i»ion, amongst others, that of the notorious Mompesson, 
whose unscrupulous energy in carrying out the patent for inns 
marked him out as a person who would render good service in 
hunting down the opponents of the monopoly of gold and 
silver thread. 
A prosecution was accordingly commenced in the Star 
Çhamber ; but, for some reason or another, t was not pro- 
,6,9. ceeded with. On the other hand the Commissioncrs 
Renewed were more active than ever. I,a the spring of 6 9 
imprison- 
-,«,- there were fresh imprisonments ; houses 'ere brokcn 
into, and tools and engines seized. 
It was at this time that a new plan was suggested to James 
by Bacon and Montague. The goldslniths and silkmen, they 
th,ndsforced thought, might be required to enter into bonds not 
'*P"" 'ho to sell their wares to unlicensed persons. The King 
goldsmiths 
and silkn:en, accepted the proposal, and wrote a letter recom- 
mellding it to the Commissioners2 Mompesson and Michell 
at once hastened to carry the scheme into execution. F.:ve 
silk-mercers were brought before the commission. Mompesson 
told them that if they refused to seal the bonds 'all the prisons 
in London should be filled, and thousands should rot in prison.' 
Those, however, who were interested in the monopoly were 
anxious to secure higher authority on their side than Mompes- 
son and Michell. Yelverton was one of the Commissioners, 
and his support would be worth having ; but it was known that, 
frightened at the irritation aroused, he was growing cold in the 
affair. Sir Edward Villiers accordingly visited him, hoping to 
spur him on to action. The business, he said, lay a bleed- 
ing, and if he did not help him ail would be lost. Yeh'erton 
hardly knew what to do. He was afraid of giving offence 
to Buckingham, and he was no less afiaid of giving offence 
to everybody else. At last he decided upon a middle course. 
He committed the silk-mercers to the Fleet, but at the 
saine rime threw the whole burden of the responsibility upon 
 £1sitg's 2Volcs, 43.  Ibid. 
VOL. IV. C 
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acon. If the I.ord Chancellor, he said, did not confirm 
the commitment, he would instantly release them. lacon, 
xho never shrank from responsibility, had the men brought 
belote him, heard what they had to say, and sent them back to 
l»rison. 
q'he whole City was in an uproar. Four aldermen ofl'ered 
to stand bail for the prisoners in ioo, oooL A deputation was 
.sent to the King, who, after listcning to the objections against 
the proceedings of the Commissioners, answered that he would 
hOt govern his subjects by bond, and ordered the men to be 
set at liberty.  
Such, at least, is the story in the only form in which it has 
corne down to us. It tests upon Yelverton's evidence, whit.h 
t3acon never had an opportunity of correcting. Itis of course 
possible that Bacon, with his high ideas of the prerogative, 
might have felt it right to commit the prisoners simply for 
contempt and that he may have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
appearance of the King upon the scene, to smooth down thc 
asperities which had been the result of the conduct of the 
Commissioners..  However this may have been, the concession 
Second pro- thus ruade was hOt the commencement of any change 
dtio,, of policy. On October o, a ffesh proclamation vas 
issued, authorising the continuance of the system. 
"Whereas," such was the preamble of the proclamation, 
"the art or mystery of making gold and silver thread (a 
comnaodity of continual use in this out kingdom of England) 
bath fornlerly been used and ruade by strangers in foreign parts 
only, and ffom thence transported into this out reahn, but of 
late bath been practised by some of out loving subjects, ho 
i The fact that the liberation by the King occurred at this stage of the 
proceedings, which was a matter of inference belote, is placed leeyond 
doubt b t' a passage in Serjeant Crewes statement belote the IIouse of 
Lords on April 8, 62L "'Fixe second proclamation came after the 
commitment and the King's enlargement."--Elsing's 2'ot«s, 5- In the 
printed volume this stands : " The two proclamations," &c. I bave hot 
che MS. to refer to, but I suspect the xvorls as here given are correct. 
They were talen from the original by myself, and if the other reading is 
l'ight, Crewe must have said what was obviously untrue. 
 ee Mr. Spedding's remarks in 13acon's Letters and Lire» vil. 205. 
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by their great charge and industry have so well profited there- 
in, and attained to such perfection in that art that they equal 
the strangers in the skilful making thereof, and are able by the 
labours of our own people to make such store as shall be 
sufficient to furnish the expense of this whole kingdom :--And 
whereas we, esteeming it a principal part of our office as a king 
and sovereign prince to cherish and encourage the knowledge 
and invention ofgood and profitable arts and mysteries, and to 
lnake them frequent amongst our own people, especially such 
wherein our people may employ their labours comfortably and 
profitably, and many thereby may be kept from idleness, here- 
by to preserve and increase the honour and wealth of our State 
and people :--And finding that the exercising of this art or 
lnystery (considering the continual use of bullion to be spent 
in the manufacture thereof) is a matter of great importance, 
and therefore fitter for our own immediate care than to be 
trusted into the hands of any private persons, for that the 
consumption or preservation of bullion, whereof our coins, the 
sinews and strength of out state, are made, is a matter of so 
high consequence as it is only proper for ourself to take care 
and account of :--We bave heretofore, to the good liking of 
the inventors thereof, taken the said manufacture of gold and 
silver thread into our hands, and so purpose to retain and con. 
tinue it, to be exercised only by agents for ourselves, who shall 
from time to time be accountable to us for the saine." 
These words may fairly be taken as Bacon's defence of 
himself. It is impossible for any candid person to read them 
acon'» without coming to the conclusion that he was con- 
oi«y. tending for a great public policy. That his policy 
was erroneous there can be no doubt whatever. It was hOt 
really of the slightest importance that bullion should be kept 
within the realm by artificial means. It was of the very highest 
importance that questions arising from royal grants should not 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, to 
be placed in the hands of a Royal Commission. But in justice 
to Bacon it must be remembered that his constitutional theory 
was never fairly carried out. He would have assigned large 
powers to the Crown, but he would have kept those powei$ 
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rion being used abusively, by providing that the King should 
be constantly enlightened by frequent Parliaments. According 
to him the constitutional relation between the Crown and the 
representatives of the people was very similar to that which 
prevailed in France under the Second Empire. That such a 
relation is in the long run untenable, itis impossible to doubt. 
In England it never had a fair chance. James took one half 
of Bacon's policy, and rejected the other. 
The systeln thus formally authorised was rigorously carried 
out. Unlicensed packets of thread were seized in every direc- 
tion. Bonds were forced upon the unwilling silk- 
Failure of 
tt,e mono- men. In spite of all that was done, the manufacture 
P°IY" did not pay. The bullion which was to have been 
imported was not imported. The coin of the realm was melted 
down. The City was in a state of increasing exasperation, and 
no result had been obtained.  
Such was the state of feeling on the subject, when Bacon, 
in common with the two Chief Justices, was called upon to 
16o. consider the course tobe adtpted in meeting the 
lO,-e,be,, expected Parliament.  He saw how unpopular 
lacon's 
advice to lllany of the patents had become, and in accordance 
,,-ith«ra, with his wise principle that the strength of the 
some of the 
patents. Government depended on its capacity for leading 
the country, he recolnmended that the patents should be 
examined by the Privy Council, and that those of them against 
which just exception could be taken should be called in.  In 
a private note written at the same time to Buckingham, he 
pointed out that his brother Christophcr and some of his 
followers were interested in the most obnoxious patents, and 
urged him to 'put off the envy of these things.' In them- 
selves they bore 'no great fruit,' and it would be better to 

 I have printed many of the principal documents on this subject in a 
paper, "On four letters from Lord 13acon to Christian IV.," in the 4st 
volume of the Arch«ologia, where will be round reference» to further 
evidence. 
ï Burton to Carnsew, Nov. 4, S. P. Dom. exvli. 55. 
a Bacon, IXlontae, and Hobart to Buckingham, Iov. 9, Zetters and 
, vil. 
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' take the thanks for ceasing them, than the note for maintain- 
ing them.' 1 Buckingham, it would seem, refused to be con- 
vinced. The question was discussed in the Council, 
December. 
His advic« and was decided against Bacon. The patents were 
rejected. 
tobe left to Parliament, to deal with as it pleased. 
In other words, the King, in domestic matters as well as in 
foreign affairs, was to abdicate the highest functions of 
government, and to present himself to the Houses without a 
policy. 
"The King," wrote Bacon to the favourite, "did wisely put 
it upon a consult, whether the patents were at this time to be 
removed by Act of Council before Parliament. I opined (but 
yet somewhat like Ovid's mistress, that strove, but yet as one 
that would be overcome), that Yes."  The words were charac- 
teristic of the writer. Of open relinquishment of his own 
opinions, or of deliberate action in contradiction to them, he may 
fairly be acquitted. There can be as little doubt that he regarded 
the patents as in the main good things in themselves, as that he 
held it to be unwise to persevere in the face of the opposition 
which they had provoked. Bacon's policy had chiefly been 
Profits of the brought into discredit by the profit which accrued 
courtiers, from them to the King and to the courtiers. As far as 
the public feeling was concerned, it was of litfle importance that 
this profit was hOt great. From the whole number of them the 
Echequer was hOt the ficher by so much as the modest sure 
of 9ool. a year. a It cannot be shown that a single penny found 
its way into Buckingham's pocket. Sir Edward Villiers, 
indeed, received a guarantee of a pension out of the patent 
for gold and silver thread ; but this pension was nothing more 
than a fait dividend upon the money which he had actually 
invested. Whether it was paid or hOt, we do hot know, but 
we do know that. though a pension of 8ool. a year was secured 
 Bacon to Buckingham, Nov. 29, Zetters and ZOEe, vii. z45. 
" Bacon to Buckingham, Dec. I6, ibid. vil. I5 I. 
s In the paper in the Archoeologia, I quoted an estimate (S. P. Dom. 
ex. 35), of 883/. of which oool. came from the glass patent. The latter 
sure should hot, however, have been reckoned, as it was paid out again in 
the pension to Eowes. 
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u?on the saine patent to Christopher Villiers, the whole affair 
turned out so badly, that in reality he received no more than 
I5o/. during the whole existence of the monopoly. 1 An un- 
:ertam sure was also reserved to Christopher Villiers out of 
the patent for alehouses. Lord Purbeck, the remaining brother, 
received nothing. It was amongst the courtiers of the second 
and third rank--the royal cupbearers and the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber--that the booty, such as it was, was for the 
most part divided. 
Small as was the sure brought by the monopolies into the 
pockets of ]3uckingham's followers, it was still enough to make 
i,g«« him take a personal interest in their maintenance, 
¥l«to,. infinitely more vehement than the political interest 
which was felt by ]3acon. Already it was known that to be 
lukewarm in the defence of the monopolies, was to offer a 
direct insult to ]3uckingham. The weight of his indignation 
now fell heavily upon Yelverton. No one, it might be thought, 
was less open than the Attorney-General to a charge of slackness 
in defence ofthe prerogative. He was no hunter after popularity. 
In 161o he had spoken warmly in defence ofthe Impositions. In 
1616, he was standing at ]3acon's side in opposition to Coke. He 
had late]y assented to the patent for gold and silver thread. 
But, if his opinions were courtly, his nature was rugged and 
independent. He had owed his advancement to the favour of 
the Howards, and he had submitted with impatience to the 
yoke of Buckingham. Against the patents themselves he had 
raised no objection when an objection would bave availed ; but 
his indignation was roused by the interference of Buckingham's 
brothers, and of Buckingham's dependents. The course which 
he adopted was the worst possible for himself. He disgusted 
the nation by lending his naine to everything ; he disgusted 
the Court by the reluctant and perfunctory manner in which he 
carried out the bidding of the favourite. 
As usual, ]3uckingham looked upon all opposition as a 
personal insult to himself. No revenge was beneath his dig- 
rfity. He took care that the lucrative business -hich was looked 

t Dike's examination, Froceedin£s and l,'balts, i. 12. 
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upon as the perquisite of the Attorney-General should find 
its way into other channels. An opportunity 
His sentence 
in the Star soon presented itself for striking a heavier blow. 
Chamber. 
In drawing up a new charter for the City of London, 
Yelverton inserted clauses for which he was unable to produce 
a warrant. The worst that could be said was that he had, 
through inadvertence, misunderstood the verbal directions of 
the King. Although no imputation of corruption was brought 
against him, he was suspended from his office and prosecuted in 
the Star Chamber. He was there sentenced to dismissal from 
his post, to a fine of 4,oool., and to imprisonment during the 
Royal pleasure. 1 
In regular succession the place vacated by Yelverton was 
occupied by Coventry. Heath became Solicitor-General ; and 
this time the City was forced to accept Shute as its 
I .eg.al pro- 
,ouo,s. Recorder, in the place of Heath. It was soon 
whispered that something more than mere favouritism had led 
to these last appointments. Heath and Shute, it was said, had 
agreed to relinquish to Buckingham the pensions which were paid 
to them as the price for the use of their names in that office 
in the King's ]3ench which had practically been granted to him- 
self. 2 Fortunately for the citizens, they were soon set free, I_,y 
Shute's deat.h, from their disreputable Recorder, and in Heneage 
Finch they obtained a successor of a very different character. 
For two years Montague had been grasping at promotion of 
)ecember. another kind. He had never felt himself thoroughly 
i«,tge at home in Coke's seat, and soon after the dismis- 
becomes 
Lord sal of Suffolk, he had not scrupled to offer io, oooL 
ïreasurer. 
to the favourite for the Treasurer's staff.  At the time 
his offer was rejected, as the King wished that the state of the 
finances should undergo a thorough investigation belote a new 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 28, July 8, Sept. 9, Oct. 28. Speech 
of Sir H. Yelverton, Oct. 27. Locke to Carleton, Nov.  L  to --, 
Nov. 5, S. 1: /9oto. cxv. x22 ; cxvi. 3, 92; cxvii. 37, 35, 71, 76. Sir 
H. Yelverton's submission. Cabala (696), 375. 
= Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 3, 62, S. Z'. 1?oto. cxix. 64. See 
Vol. III. p. 34. 
 Montague to Buckingham, Jan. 3, 169, Bacon's IVorks, ed. Montagu, 
tvi. 227. 
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appointment was ruade. The reasons for delay had now lost 
their force, and hints were allowed to reach Montague's ears, 
that the Treasurership was within his reach, whilst at the saine 
time it was intilnated to him that the King would accepta 
liberal present. After some haggling a bargain was struck at 
 "o, oool., and Montague became Viscount Mandeville, and 
l.ord High Treasurer of England. As he was starting for 
Newmarket, to receive at the King's hands the white staff, 
which was the symbol of his office, Bacon met him. "Take 
çare, my lord," he drily remarked, "wood is dearer at New- 
market than in any other place in England." 1 
Mandeville's successor on the Bench was Sir James Ley. 
Four years belote he had offered io, oool. in vain for the 
Sir Jame Attorney-Generalship. He now declared himself 
l eyChief ready, at the age of Slxty-eight, to marry Elizabeth 
Justice. Butler, a young girl who had the good fortune--if 
good fortune it was--of being Buckinghaln's niece. Thejesters 
had their laugh at the ill-assorted lnatch. The Countess of 
}uckingham, it was said, deserved high praise for taking such 
tare of her relations. It was a special work of charity. There 
were already six or seven more young WOlnen hurrying up to 
London to look for husbands with her help. 2 Other promo- 

t Bacon's Apophthegms, Let. and trof., lf'orks, ii. I8I. Buckingham 
nfterwards asserted that the money was only a loan for a year {RushTvorth, 
i. 334, 387)  Bnt it would seem, from the letters published by lXlontagu 
{ I¢a«an'.r il5»'l's, xvi. 228), that this was hOt the case. An unpublished letter 
«,f Mandeville's fu,nishes a hiut of the true explanation. XYriting, in Ié23, te 
he King. he says : " I know well the necesslty of the rime. But my own, 
«,ccasioned by your service, so presses me, that your Majesty will pardon 
the presumption and allow me the liberty to remember that your ,Xlajesty 
called nie froln the place of Chier Justice to be Lord Treasurer, in which 
place, after I had served you some nlne months, I freely rendered up the 
place into your hands, putting myself upon your Royal promise, secured 
also by the word of my Lord of Buckingham, which in honour, I doubt 
hot but he will make good." Mandeville to the King, April 2, I623. ]garl. 
.]/'.S. I58I , fol. 264. There can hardly, I think, be a doubt that the 
money was originally a gift to 13uckingham, but that aftervards, when 
liandeville was dismissed, James promised that it should be treated as 
It loan to be repaid within a year. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 3, I62I, S. _P. cxix. 64. 
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tions of less importance followed. The King's old favourite 
Haddington, the Ramsay who had stood manfully by him at 
the rime of the Gowry conspiracy, became Earl of Holderness 
in the English peerage. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Fulk Greville, obtained a seat in the House of Lords by 
the title of Lord Brooke. 
The position which the new House of Commons would 
take up on the question of the monopolies was likely to 
dcpend upon the policy which James was able to announce 
with respect to the troubles of the Continent. On account f 
the pressure of business, caused by the reception of Cadenet's 
,6,. embassy, the opening of the session had been post- 
ja,.s« poned from January 16 to the 3oth. On that da)' 
Opening of 
garlian,ent, after listening to a sermon from Andrewes, bristling 
vith Greek and Hebrew, James passed, seemingly n high 
spirits, to the House of Lords. 
The Comtnons were summoned to the bar, and the King 
began his speech with an exposition of those constitutional 
The King's theories which, however they may grate upon our 
speech, ears at the present day, would not, at that time, have 
been formally repelled by any of his hearers. A Parliament, 
he said, was an assembly forming part of a monarchy, and 
acting under a monarch. Without a monarch there might, 
indeed, be Councils, but hot a Parliament. It was summoned 
by the King to give him advice, and it was able to give that 
advice, because it represented the wishes and the wants of the 
various classes of his subjects. The King was thus enabled to 
make good laws for the benefit of the whole commonwealth. 
The House of Commons, in particular, had special functions 
to perform. It was by its means that cases of maladministration 
or default of justice could reach the ears of the King ; and it 
was the peculiar duty of that House to supply the King's necessi- 
ries, as it was his duty to afford them justice and mercy in return. 
James then turned to a subject upon which the House took 
a far deeper interest than on any question of constitutional 
politics. Religion, he said, was tobe maintained in the first 
place by persuasion, and it was only when that failed that 
recourse was tobe had to compulsion. It had been rumoured 
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that the marriage treaty with Spain would be followed by a 
grant of toleration to the Catholics. He would, however, bave 
his hearers to understand, that he would do nothing ishonour- 
able or contrary to the interests of religion. 
After this brief and enigmatical declaration, James quickly 
passed to what was, to him, the far more important subject of 
his own wants. For ten years, he said, he had hOt received a 
penny from Parliament. The time when they might reasonably 
bave objected to grant a supply was now past. His treasure 
was no longer squandered. During the last two years a strict 
economy had been practised. Large sums had been saved by 
the rcform of the household. With the help of the young Lord 
Admiral, who was standing by his side, he had erfected a con- 
siderable saving by the reforlns of the navy. If they vould 
give him money now, he would answer for it that it should no 
longer fall into a bottomless purse. 
The next cause for which he had summoned them was the 
miser,able state of Christendom. He had done all that was 
in his power to put an end to the war in Bohemia. In the 
hope of saving the Palatinate, he had spent thousands of pounds 
upon embassies. He had borrowed money from the King 
of 1)enmark. He had authorised the collection of voluntary 
contributions. "And I ana now," he said, " to take care of a 
worse danger against the next summer. I will leave no travail 
untried to obtain a happ)' peace. But I have thought it good 
tobe armed against a worse turn, it being best to treat of peace 
with a sword in my hand. Now I shall labour to preserve the 
test ; -herein I declare that, if by fair means I cannent get it, 
my crown, my blood, and ail shall be spent, with my son's 
blood also, but I will get it fgr hiln. And this is the cause of 
ail, that the cause of religion is involved in it ; for they will 
alter religion where they conquer, and so perhaps my grand- 
child also may surfer, who bath committed no fault at ail." Let 
them, therefore, make haste to grant a supply. This Parlia- 
naent had been of great expectation. At lais first Parliament 
l,.e had been igorant of the customs of the land. At his 
second Parliament a strange kind of beast called undertakers 
had corne between him and his subjects. The present Parlia- 
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ment had been called of his own free motion. It would be his 
greatest happiness if it could be shown that he had acquired 
the love and reverence of his people. "'I'hen," he ended by 
saying, "I shall be even honoured of my neighbour l»l'inces, 
and peradventure my government lnade an exalnple fbr pos- 
terity to follow."  
By a critical audience this speech would have been coolly 
received. Jamcs had spoken first about himself, and last about 
the Palatinate. But the Hcuse of Comlnons was 
"l'emper of 
th« ou.« « hot disposed to be critical. Its members had corne 
Çontmons. 
up to Westminster eager to co-operate with the King. 
The old constitutional disputes and the old constitutional sus- 
picions were forgotten. No one thought for a momcnt of 
reviving the quarrel about the hnpositions. Thistime, at least, 
Jamcs would not have to complain of factious opposition. If 
he would only be a king in reality as well as in naine--if he 
would reform abuses at home, and defend Protestantism abroad, 
the representatives of the nation were prepared to fblIow him 
with almost unquestioning fidelity. 
How little James was in accord with the prevailing feeling 
is evident from the conversation which he he]d with Gondomar 
F«b.. three days after the meeting of Parliament. He 
J««-«°» began by talking about the speech with which he 
tertion ith 
t;o,,do,-, had opened the session, softening down the words he 
had used in speaking of religious matters. He was ready, he 
said, to lire and die in friendship with the King of Spain. As 
for the Puritans, they were the common enemies of both. _After 
some further talk about his son-in-law, he described his on 
reception by the c]ergy in Westminster Abbey. The whole of 
the service, he said, had been chanted in Latin. So far, at 
least, he had conformed to the usage of" the Catholic Church. 
Upon this hint, Gondomar spoke out. He hoped, he said, to 
sec him restored to the Church, and to the obedience of the 
Pope. "If," replied James, "these things could be treated 
without passion, it is certain that we could corne to an agree- 
ment." A few minutes more brought him to acknowledge his 

i 2Or«eedings and lAe3atcs, i. 2. 
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readiness fo recognise the Pope as the head of the Church in 
matters spiritual, and to allow appeals to lie to hiln from the 
English bishops, provided that he WOtlld refrain from meddling 
with temporal jurisdiction in his kingdoms, and would renounce 
lais clailn to depose kings at pleasure. If in lais writings he 
had spoken of the Pope as Antichrist, it was because of lais 
usurped power over kings, hot because he called hilnself head 
of the Church. Gondomar, upon this, asked James to give 
hlm his hand in token that he meant what he was saying. The 
King at once held out his hand, and told the ambassador to 
vrite an account of the conversation to his lnaster. 
No one knew better than the Spanish ambassador that all 
this meant nothing. If he had just landed in England, he 
vrote, he lnight perhaps have considered the information of 
importance. All he could say now was that nothing was im- 
possible to God. As to the Palatinate, James still expected 
Spain to assist him in his lnediatory efforts. His son-in-law, he 
thought, should solelnnly renounce all pretensions to Bohemia. 
Upon that Philip might withdraw his troops froln the Pala- 
tinate, and see that the Catholic po-«'ers in Germany abstained 
from pushing their successes further.  
If James could have supported his argument by any evidence 
that force was at his disposal, it is possible that his representa- 
tions might hot have been without effect. Whether he could 
do this or hot, however, depended on the understanding to 
which he was able to corne with the Comlnons. 
On February 5, the House of Comlnons lnet for business. 
The first debate was somewhat desultory. The strong Protes- 
tant feeling of the lnembers found a mouthpiece iii 
Fcb. 5. 
a'h»t Sir James Perrot, the son of the Lord Deputy of 
cou--te Ireland who had been harshly treated by Elizabeth, 
and who was, unless rumour spoke falsely, an illegitimate son 
of Henry VIII. Perrot now moved that the House should 
receive the communion at St. Margaret's, for the detection 
of recusants, a 
 Gondomar to Philip III.. Feb. , Simancas 3ISS. 26o2, fol. I I. 
 Under the date of February , 3Ifs. Green has calendared the cele- 
brated speech of Sir E. Cecil on the importance of granting an immediate 
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Perrot's motion was the signal for the pouring out of a flood 
of abuse against the Catholics. Sir Robert Phelips, the son of 
the Speaker of the first Parliament of the reign--a busy, active 
man, whose undoubted powers were hot always under the con- 
trol of prudence--on this day commenced his brilliant career as 
a Parliamentary orator. The Catholics, he said, had lit bonfires 
in their halls at the news of the defeat in Bohemia. They 
were gathering in great numbers to I.ondon, and were perhaps 
even now meditating a repetition of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Another subject next engaged the attention of the House. 
Since the last Parliament, lnembers had been ilnprisoned for 
words spoken in their places. It was suggested that the King 
might now be asked for an acknowledgment of their right to 
liberty of speech. Calvert, on the other hand, whose concilia- 
tory temper would, in happier times, bave gained him the re- 
spect of the House, then rose and pressed for an immediate 
supply. It was finally resolved that the various questions 
vhich had been raised should be referred to a comlnittee of 
the whole House. 
The first difficulty of the Commons arose fronl an unex- 
pected quarter. They had entrusted the sermon at St. 
IJsh««s Margaret's to Usher, vhose abilities had recently 
-ermon. procured for him, young as he was, the bishopric of 
/qeath. The appointment was regarded by the Chapter o! 

suppl), to the Palatinate. 1! mal" , however, be asked why no tr.ce of it 
occurs in the full reports which we bave, from various hands, of that day's 
debate. The fact is, the speech was a forgery. On Dec. 3, 622, Carleton 
IS. I . ]]olland) expresses his suspicions to Chamberlain, and on the 2st 
Chamberlain replies :-" Upon inquiry, I ara fully of your opinion touching 
Sir Edward Cecil's speech, that he was not guilty of it ; but that one Tumer 
about him was the true father."--Camberlain to Crleton, Dec. zi, I622, 
5". /. Z)om. cxxxiv. $o. There appears to bave been some doubt on the 
matter at the time. On iMay I5, I62, Meade speaks of it as "made (as 
tlaey say) in the beginning of this session."- ]-,«rl. AI.$Lç. 389, fol. 67b. 
Whoever was the author, the speech does him great credit. There is a 
fine ring in ifs langnage from beginning to end. lX'othing, in the course of 
writing this work, has been more painful than the act of drawinll my pen, 
in obedience to the laws of historical veracit}', through the extracts hich 
| had credulously inserted in the text. 
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Westminster, now under the guidance of Williams, as an infringe- 
ment of its rights. The House was accordingly told that it had 
exceeded its powers. If the members would come to the Abbey 
olle of the canons should preach to them, and no atteml,t 
would be ruade to force upon them the wafer-bread which was 
ordinarily used there. But Williams, in his hot-headed 
iealousy for his new dignity, had miscalculated the temper of 
those with whom he had to deal. His offer was contemptu- 
ously rejected by the Commons. If they could not hear 
Usher preach in St. Margaret's, they would hear him in 
the Temple church. Williams, however, was hot allowed to 
push matters to these extremities. James himself interfered, 
and the Chapter at once withdrew their opposition to the 
t)riginal plan. 1 
If the Commons could have listened to the King's conver- 
sation with Usher, they would hardly bave thanked him for his 
mediation. "You bave got," he said, "an unruly flock to look 
to next Sunday." He then asked him how it was possible for 
the members to be in charity with one another, and ended by 
begging him to urge his audience to passa vote of supply as 
soon as possible.  
In the meanwhile the Commons were busily considering 
the case of the obnoxious recusants, and in 
Petltion 
against the drawing up a petition for the enforcement of the 
ç" penal laws, in which the Lords expressed their willing- 
ness to join. a 
On February 5, the Çommittee brought up its report 
upon liberty of speech. It recommended an appeal to the 
King, and the introduction of a Bill by which the 
Fb. ,s. imprisonment of members for words uttered in their 
places might be rendered impossible for the future.  At this 
suggestion Calvert rose. The King, he said, had directed him 
 lroceedinffs andDebatcs, i. 14. 19. Commons' ournals» i. 517. Cham- 
berlain to Carleton, Feb. IO, & /9. 1_)oto. cxix. 9 O. 
« Elrington's ÆoEe of Ustwr. IVorks, i. 53. 
 Lords' ournals» iii. 8, 9- Woodford to Nethersole Feb. 7» 
S. P. 2)oto. cxix. o2. 
* Commons' ffeournals, ï. 522. 
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to tell the House that he marvelled that they troubled them- 
selves so much about the matter. Had he hOt alreadv assentcd 
to their Speaker's petition for such freedom of speech as had 
been anciently granted? His Majesty therefore hoped that no 
one would 'so far transgress the bounds of dut), as to give any 
cause to be questioned for speaking that which becolnes him 
hOt.' If any such offence should be given, he was sure that 
the House would be more ready to censure him than lais 
Majesty to require it.l 
So eager were the Commons to avoid any semblance of 
altercation with the King, that even this vague message was 
aceepted not only without relnonstranee but even with grati- 
tude. Ten months later they had reason to regret that the 
reply had not been more explicit. 
For the moment James's course was an easy one. The 
Commons formally returned him thanks for his gracious 
assurance, and on that ver), afternoon the question 
suççb., of supply was for the first time seriously taken up in 
comlnittee.  
On the x3th the Council of War had de]ivered its report. 
The melnbers of the Council were too experienced soldiers hot 
a'v. çot to know that to appear in the field at once with an 
Coun«il°fthe of army which could bear down all opposition was in 
Warlaid the end the surest way to avoid expense. To lcvv 
befi»re the 
Eou. a force worthy of England a sum of 25o,ooo/. would 
be needed immediately, and the pay and expenses of the armv 
would call for an annual vote of 9oo,ooo/. a-year. By this 
means 30,000 men could be maintained for the defence of thc 
Palatinate. a 
Such a sum was undoubtedly enormous. No ]arger gr.ant 
than 4o, ooo/. had ever yet been made in any one year by Par- 
liament. It was therefore incumbent upon James to reconsider 
lus position, and, after frankly ]aying before the House the in- 
formation which he had received, to prepare the nation for the 
sacrifices which would be needed if its wishes were to be carried 
 Calvert's Speech, Feb. I5, S. P. Dom. cxix. 97. 
v Proceedings and Debates, i. 47- 
 ReFort of the Council of War, Feb. I2, & P. Z)om. cxix. 93. 
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out. A very differcnt course commended itself to James. It 
was at ail events a good opportunity for getting a vote of money, 
and the adequacy of the supplies was a matter of very iittie 
moment. Calvert was accordingly directed to state that 30,000 
men w6uld be needed, and that at least 5oo, oooL would be re- 
quired for their sui»port. 
The expense of the troops was absurdly under-estimated. 
/3ut this was hot the only, or even the worst, fault of the speech 
in which Calvert brought the question forward. Of 
Effect of 
ca,-rt'» the policy which the King intended to pursue he had 
speech. 
not a word to sa)'. The Commons were informed 
what the cost of an army would be. They were hot told how 
it would be used. Over the state of the negotiations, and the 
chances of peace and war, an impenetrable veil was thrown. 
Such treatment was enough to chill the temper of the most loyal 
It would be time enough, it was felt, to vote a supply on the 
large scale demanded when tl:e King should condescend to 
tell tl'.em what he meant to do with it. Yet they shrank from 
leaving the appeal oftheir Sovereign altogether without response. 
In spire of the dearth of the precious metals caused by the 
debasement of the coinage on the Continent ; in spire too of 
the constitutional scruples which forbade the grant of money 
at so early a period in the session, the Commons unanimously 
;,-ant oft,o agreed to a resolution for the levying of two subsidies 
subsidies, a Sure equivalent to about 6o, oooL  The money 
however, was not to be regarded as a contribution towards the 
expenses of the war, for which it would bave been utterly in- 
adequate, but simply as a testimony of their devotion to a 
kmg who, as they still hoped ahnost against hope, was at last 
 lroceedings and Debat«s, i. 48. It is important fo understand the 
circumstances under which the grant was ruade, as unfounde,à inferences 
have often been drawn from a partial appreciation of the t'acts. Even Mr. 
l"orster (/oEê of/.vm, 9), who was not usually given to under-estimate 
the 'irtues of the llouse of Commons, said that the grant was ' so small 
a »nm, in fact, that it only left the King more completely at their feet.' 
In his report from the Committee on the 6th, Coke, on the other han«l, 
said distinctly that the money vas voted ' freely, not on any consideration 
or condition for or concerning the Palatinate.' troceedings and igeba/es, 
i. 5 o. 
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preparing to stand forward as the leader of the nation over 
which he ruled. 
For these explanations James cared little. With the 
prospect of a grant of money he was beyond measure delighted. 
He ordered one of the Privy Councillors to inform the Coin- 
ruons that their conduct had ruade a great impression upon 
him. They had given reputation to his affairs at home and 
abroad. For lais part, he was ready to meet them half-way in 
giving satisfaction to their just demands. 1 
The readiness with which the Commons granted these 
subsidies is the more noticeabte, as they had lately met with a 
C.o,domar'» rebuff upon a point which they considered to be 
li«e,«e to of no slight importance. At that time ordnance of 
export 
ordnance. English manufacture was highly esteemed upon the 
Continent. Its exportation was strictly forbidden, and the 
prohibition was only occasionally suspended as a special favour 
to the representatives of foreign nations. When, therefore, it 
was known that leave had been given to Gondomar to send a 
hundred guns out of the kin.gdom, the Commons were roused 
to an indignant remonstrance against the impolicy of furnishing 
arms to the enemies of the German Protestants. Theylistened 
with sullen displeasureto Calvert's explanation. James himself 
was obliged to corne to the support of his secretary. The 
licence, he said, had been granted two years before, and could 
not now be revoked. No harm would be done, as Gondomar 
had engaged that the guns should be sent to Portugal for use 
against pirates. The House received the information in silence, 
but it is hardly probable that a single member allowed his 
convictions to be changed.  
There were other subjects on which the Commons fer even 
more strongly than on the exportation of ordnance. On the 
Proposed ISth there was a debate on a bill for the strictcr 
legislation observance of the Sabbath. _A. young barrister 
on the 
Sbbt. named Shepherd stood up to oppose the measure. 
Everybody knew, he said, that Saturday, and hot Sunday, was 
 Speech of a Privy Councillor, Feb. 16, S. '. Dom. cxix. 9 8. 
" Procecdi,gs and Z)ebatcs, i. 36. 
VOL. IV. D 
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the true Sabbath. The bill was conceived in a spirit of 
defiance against the King's Declaration of Sports, for it forbade 
dancing on Sunday. Did hOt David praise God in a dance ? 
What right had they to fly in the teeth of both King David 
and King James? Whoever brought in the bill was a Puritan 
and a disturber of the peace. Such langage was intolerable 
to his hearers, vho, in their antagonism to Spain, were clinging 
to the stricter Protestantism which their fathers had learned in 
the midst of the struggle with the Armada. An indignant 
-:.p,,lsion  shout warned him to desist. He was ordered to 
Shepherd. leave the House. The next da), his case was taken 
into consideration, and, without a dissentient voice, he was 
declared to have forfeited his seat by his profanity. Yet even 
here, excited as they were, the Commons evinced their deter- 
mination to give way at the slightest remonstrance from the 
King. They replied to a message from James by ordering 
that whatever clauses might be in contradiction with the 
]eclaration of Sports should at once be expunged from the 
15i11.  
In fact, during the first fortnight of the session, it seemed 
as if James could do anything he pleased with the Commons. 
Feb.7. On the Tth he gave his protnised reply to the 
"l'he King's petition for increased severities against the recusants, 
reply to the 
pe, ition on which had been presented to him jointly by the two 
'«"Y" Houses. There were, he said, laws enough already. 
It was against his nature to be too rigorous in matters of 
conscience. He was continually called upon to intercede with 
other princes on behalf of oppressed Protestants, and he could 
hardly hope to succeed if he were himself to treat the English 
Ctholics with undue rigour, s He was, however, ready to 
comply with the requests ruade to him, and to sec that the 
laws were executed. It was reported that with this reply the 
House was highly discontented, and that there were those who 
believed that if the resolution for the grant of the subsidies 
had hot been already passed, it would now be in danger of re- 
 troceedings and Debates, i. 45, S I-  Ibid. i. 60. 
 Chamberain to Carleton, Feb. 17. Murry to Carleton, Feb. 7, 
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jection.  Whether this account of the matter was true or not, 
in public, at least, no signs of dissatisfaction appeared. 
Evidently beneath the thin crust of reconciliation the rires 
of discord were smouldering still : yet, since James had sum- 
moned his first Parliament to meet him in 6o4, no 
Foeign 
policy of the Sllch House, so profoundly loynl, so heartily maxious to 
Como,s. sacrifice ail claims but those of honour and of duty, 
had answered to his call. In the great and pressing questions 
of foreign policy especially its sympathies were true and 
generous. Composed as it was, to a great extent, of men of 
substance, who would eventually have ço benr the chicf burden 
of war, it hnd no wish to throw England headlong into that 
endless Protestnnt crusade which tickled the imaginntion of 
Abbot and the preachers. But there wns scnrcely a member 
who did not see that the encroachment of Catholic domination 
upon Protestnnt territory was full of immediate dnnger to the 
Protestant States of the Continent, nnd of ultimate danger to 
England itself. They believed, too, that the power of the hn- 
perialist party in Germany could only be ronde available for 
evil by the support of Spain, and thnt if the torrent of destruc- 
tion was to be stopped it was to Spain that their dcmands nmst 
be addressed. 
The merits of this policy of the Commons were peculiarly 
their own. The defects were incidental to theirposition. De- 
pcnding for information upon rumour, it wns impossible that they 
should gain thnt acquaintance with the characters .and motives 
of foreign princes, which alone could fitly determine the choice of 
the method by which the object which they had nt heart might 
best be attained. Black and white were the only colours on 
their canvas. To them every Protestant was a model of 
saintly virtue ; every Catholic a dark conspirator against thc 
peace and religion of the world. Of the weakncss nlad rnsh- 
ness of Frederick, of the low intrigues by which his election 
had been preceded, of the nnarchical character of the Bohemian 
aristocracy, they had simply no conceptior, whntever. And as 
they could see nothing but light on one side, they could see 

 Salvetti's News-Zelter, Feb. 
132 
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nothing but darkness on the other. In the very centre of the 
more than Rembrantesque gloom, in which one part of their 
picture was shrouded, stood the King of Spain, hOt as he really 
was, anxious to avoid war, hesitating to spend his money, and 
shrinking rioto doing anything which ,«ould split up Europe 
into two hostile camps, but bearing the likeness which his 
father had borne in the imaginations of Englishmen forty 
years before--the aspirant, by force or fraud, to universal empire 
Ibr his own bad purposes--the restless, ambitious, insatiable 
vicegerent of Satan upon earth. 
With such a House, a wise Government would not have 
found it difficutt to deal. Cowardice and sloth, vanity and ob- 
The King tuseness, are hard to guide, but the ignorance of a 
and the high-spirited and loyal people is easily met. A king 
1-!'. ouse of  
Commons. "who would deal frankly with his subjects, who would 
tell them plainly what his objects were, and how it was possible 
to accomplish them, who "«ould take the two Houses into his 
confidence, who would speak as Bacon would have had him 
speak, and act as Digby would have had him act, might have 
wielded the strength of England at his pleasure. A wise love 
,)f peace would have round no obstacle in those who were cry- 
ing for war, hot for the sake of its excitement and its booty, but 
because they believed Ihat the miseries of war were outweighed 
by the mischief vhich peace was every day bringing nearer to 
their doors. 
As is always the case, such a union of action between the 
King and his subjects vould have been followed by effects 
reaching far beyond the political question which was actually 
in hand. It would bave resulted, hot as Bacon seems to have 
thought, in the renewal of the attachment of the people to the 
forms of the Elizabethan constitution, but in softening the as- 
perities of the change which those forms were destined to un- 
dergo. It was impossible that a people growing in intelligence 
and wealth, undistracted by vital differences of opinion, and 
trained to political action by the discipline of centuries, could 
long be kept back from taking a far more active part in public 
affairs than had been possible under the sceptre of Elizabeth. 
That the doors of the-constitution would soon open more 
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widely than before to the House of Commons, was inevitable. 
The choice which lay before James was whether he would 
mainly rely on the sense of iustice of the Spanish Government, 
or would call on the representativês of the people to join him in 
enforcing his just requirements. Freely to associate them with 
the Crown in the responsibilities of his policy was the surest way 
both to keep them from a rash and unadvised cry for war, and 
to overcome their hot unnatural reluctance to open the purse of 
the nation without security for the use of the subsidies which 
they might grant. 
From time to rime, xvhen Gondomar had had reason to 
despair of James, he had taken comfort by reminding himself 
that the old nobility of England was favourable to a Catholic 
restoration. He did not perceive that the political influence 
of that nobility was much less than it had been, partly 
through changes in the social condition of the country, and 
partly through the multiplication of new peerages by James 
himsel£ 
Even at the accession of James, the peerage had lost 
many of those powers which had filled Elizabeth with anxiety ; 
'h«oldand but it was still strong in its social position, and in 
n«, Peers. historical associations. Side by side with the Veres 
and the Cliffords, whose honours dated from the reigns 
of the Plantagenets, sat the Riches and the Russells, who had 
risen to eminence in the course of the Reformation struggle. 
With rare exceptions, the ancestors of these men had won 
their titles by services to the State or to the Sovereign, by high 
family connection, or by strong local influence. All this, it 
seemed, was now to be at an end. The descendants of 
Elizabeth's peers would soon be in a minority in their own 
House. Of the ninety-one lay peers, no less than forty-two had 
been either created or elevated to a higher title by James. 
Amongst these were a few who, like Bacon and Digby, might 
have risen to eminence under any system ; but far too many 
were known to have purchased their appointment with hard 
cash, or with the still baser coin of obsequious servility to the 
favourite. 
Nor was it only of the number and the character of lheit 
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newassociates that the lords of ancient lineage complained. A 
smooth tongue and a supple knee were seldom rewarded with 
anything less than a viscountcy, and barons whose ancestors 
had sat for generations in the Upper House were forced to 
yield precedence to upstarts whose brand-new titles were un- 
relieved either by wealth or by merit. 
It was hot long before the smouldering discontent burst out 
into a flame. Not a month before the meeting of Parliament, 
Quarrel Lord Norris was created Earl of erkshire, owing 
twen his fise, as was said, to the expectation that he 
$crope and 
S,ir« would give lais only child, the heiress of his wealth, 
to Edward Wray, a young gentlcman of the bedchamber, who 
had contrived to secure the patronage of tuckingham.1 One 
day, as he was entering the House in full consciousness of his 
new dignity, he saw Lord Scrope, whose barony dated from the 
reign of Edward I., walking in front of him. He rushed 
forward, and thrusting Scrope violently aside, asserted his pre- 
cedence as an earl. ut the House was in no mood to allow 
the old peerage of England to be insuled with impunity, and 
erkshire was committed to the Fleet, from whi'ch he was only 
allowed to emerge upon making an ample apology for his rude- 
ness. 2 
Whatever their feelings might be, it was impossible for the 
Peers to make any formal complaint against the exercise of 
the King's undoubted prerogative in the new crea- 
The Scotch 
and Irish tions, and they therefore chose another point of 
°m" attack. For some time it had been usual to confer 
Irish peerages upon Englishmen who had distinguished them- 
selves in that country ; but as the officials thus advanced had 
for the most part remained in Ireland. their titles had given no 
umbrage to the English nobility. James-had now taken a 
further step in the saine direction. He raised Sir Henry 
Carey, the Comptroller of the Household, to the Scottish 
peerage, by the title of Viscount Falkland. The whole body of 
the English lords who were hot under the influence of the 
Court, were at once in arms. They did hOt dispute the King's 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 3 I, S..P. Dont. cxix. 2 4. 
 Lo'ds' ournals, iii. x% 2, 22. 
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right to make as many Scotch viscounts as he pleased; but 
:1« Peers' they drew up a petition, to which the nalnes of thirty- 
pctition, three peers were appended, begging that no Scotch 
nobleman might take precedence in England of the lowest 
member of the English barona.e. . Then arose a strange and 
unseemly altercation between the King and the petitioners. 
Hearing of the existence of the paper which they had signcd, 
Jmnes ordered them to deliver it up to the Privy Council. He 
was told that it was addressed to himself, and to himself alone 
would it be given. One by one the thirty-three were summoned 
into the Royal presence, and were asked in whose custody the 
petition was. Each one, as he passed in, told the saine story. 
If the King wanted to see the petition, he must receive them 
in a body, and listen to their complaints. James finaIly agreed 
to a compromise, by which the petition was placed in the hands 
of the Prince of Wales. 1 
In themselves, such ebullitions of temper would rightfully 
be excluded from a place in history; but the personal griev- 
ances of the Peers were not without their weight in securing 
to the popular side the services of many of the nobility in the 
alproaching conflict. 
In the Lower House there were no factions. On February x 7 
the King had declared that if the Comlnons chose to inquire 
into grievances, he would be ready to meet them 
Feb. 17. 
c,ie,,«e half-way. They took him at his word, perhaps 
discussed in 
th«, all the more readily, as their mouths were closed 
«Coo. upon the great questions of foreign policy by the 
coldness with which their overtures had been received. On 
vb. 9. the 9th, Noy, a Cornish lawyer, whose naine is now 
s0ehof chiefly remembered by the part which he subse- 
Noy and 
Coke quently took in the imposition of ship-money, moved 
for an inquiry into the monopolies. These grants, of which the 
nation was now weary, had, he said, always been preceded by 
a favourable report from a comlnittee, either of lawyers or 
of statesmen, to which they had been referred. He there- 
 fead to Stuteville, Feb. z4, Z-«rl. :[SS. 389, fol. zI. Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, Feb. 27, S. 19. 19om. cxix. 33. Council egistcr 
Feb. x9- Sir E. Brydges' 21Zemoh's ofthe l"«ers, I28o 
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fore moved tbat these referees might be sent for, in order 
that the House might know upon what grounds they had 

proposal was seconded by Coke. The old lawyer, 
more after a long lapse of years a member of the 
House of Çommons, took up at once the foremost 
Coke's 
po_iti« , position amongst lais colleagues. His zmazing self- 
the House. 
confidence, and the facility with which he drew from 
the vast stores of his legal knowledge the precise argument 
lnost applicable to the occasion, made lais services indispen- 
sable to an assembly of which the great Inajority were without 
much experience in the details of public business. With the 
feelings and prejudices of the House he was, on lais own 
narrow ground, thoroughly in unison. It is tïue that in at- 
tacking the referees he was attacking Bacon, and that long 
rivalry, ending as it had in his own final discomfiture, had 
embittered lais feelings towards the Chancellor. But it would 
be unfair to think of him as merely actuated by personal 
motives. Of justice in the highest sense of the word he 
knew nothing. Of the worth of liberty, or of the principles 
of political economy, he knew as little. But he had high 
ideas of his own duty to wage war with corruption and 
maladministration, and the idolatry with which he regarded 
the sytem of the Common Law ruade hiln intolerant of any 
attempt to thrust it aside from its supremacy. He was fortu- 
nate in the disgrace which had deprived him of the power to Ol:- 
press, and had converted him into the opponent of oppression. 
He was, above all, fortunate in the epoch in which he lived. 
Two hundred years later lais naine would have gone down to 
posterity, with Eldon's, as that of a bigoted adversary of ail 
reform. As it was, his lot was cast in an age in which the 
defence of the technicalities of law was almost equivalent to a 
defence of law itself. It is better, in the end, that the popular 
ideas of right should be enlarged, than that the administration 
of ustice should be improved; and so it came to pass that 
Coke, in the stand which he ruade against the arbitrary 
tribunals, which had of late years been so plentifully intro- 
duced, was, in his blind and rugged fashion: paving the way 

acted. 
Noy's 
laOW Ollce 
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for the advent of a justice which he would himself have been 
the first to denounce. 
Great was the joy of the House at this accession of a Privy 
Councillor to the views which the vast majority entertained. 
Thepatetat "This," said Alford, an old member, who had re- 
for inns. presented Colchester ever since the death of Eliza- 
beth, "is the first Parliament that ever I saw Councillors of 
State bave such care of the State." The Commons did not 
indeed adopt Noy's proposal for an inquiry into the conduct 
of the referees, but the next day a Comlnittee of 
Feb. 20. 
the whole House commenced an investigation into 
the patent for inns. Mompesson, who was himself a membcr 
of the House, was subjected to a rigorous examination. One 
speaker after another rose to denounce his extortions. At 
last a letter was produced in which he had threatened a 
justice of the peace with punishment, unless he desisted from 
his efforts to shut up an inn which was notoriously a mere 
haunt of thieves and drunkards. ]3ad as were Mompesson's 
own oppressions, those of lais subordinates were worse. One 
evening, the Colnmittee was informed, an agent of the Cm- 
missioners, named Ferrett, knocked at the door of a certain 
Cooke, an old man of eighty, who kept an aiehouse at ]3re- 
wood in Staffordshire, but who, not having an innkeepers 
licence, was, at least according to Mompesson's interpretation 
of the ]aw, liable to a fine if he took in strangers at night. 
Eager to appropriate a portion of the expected fine, the in- 
former hit upon a lnode of proceeding as simple as it was 
infamous. The night, he said, was coming on, and unless 
shelter were given him, he was certain to fall into the hands 
of thieves. Cooke listened to his tale with compassion, left 
his own bed to make room for him, and turned his cow into 
the field to provide shelter for the traveller's horse. Ferrett 
had got what he wanted. He turned sharply upon his 
bewildered host. "This is well," he said. " You are one of 
those that I look for; you keep an inn, you receive a horse 
and man." It is true that the Commissioners did not support 
their agent in his iniquity ; but it was no slight matter that 
the poor old man should have been compelled to incur the 
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trouble and expense of pleading his cause in London before 
redress was to be had. I So at least the Committee thought. 
The patent was unanimously condemned, and Coke was chosen 
to report the decision to the House. = 
The patent for alehouses came next. It was discovered 
that behind the names of Dixon and Almon, the nominal 
«Sruan-. patentees, were concealed those of Christopher 
"l_'he patent Villiers and other hangers-on of the Court. Instead 
for a|e- 
ho»«, of seriously setting to work to suppress drunkenness, 
the patentees had contented themselves with extorting fines 
from such alchouse-keepers as were ready to purchase per- 
mission to break the law with impunity, a 
In the course of the inquiry the naine of Sir Francis Michell 
had been prominently brought forward as having abused his 
sir F. powers as a magistrate by using them to support 
lXlichell, the iniquities complained of. He replied by hand. 
ing in a petition in defence of his conduct. Ail that he had 
donc, he said, had been approved by the most eminent lawyers. 
The House rcfused to listen to his excuse. He was, it was 
said, one of the first advisers of the patent. I-Ie had appro- 
priated a large share of the booty. He had written letters 
authorising some of the worst extortions. Coke moved that 
he should be sent to the Tower, and declared to be unfit to 
remain on the Commission of the Peace. The excitement in 
the House rose with the prospect of finding a victim. Member 
after member declarcd that this would hot be enough. Let 
the wretch be disabled from sitting upon any commission 
whatever. Let a paper setting forth his offences be fixed 
upon his hat as he rode to the Tower. Let him for the 
future be dubbed an Ale-knight. Let him be exempted from 
the general pardon at the end of the session. At last, how- 
ever, Coke's motion was carried without substantial alteration.* 

 The story was adopted by the House and inserted in their charge 
against Mompesson, from which I bave printed extracts in a paper On 
'ottr l.e.'l«rs from Lord tacon, in vol. xii. of the Archceoh,£itz. 
 t9rocecdit.,s atd D«batcs, i. 63, 69, 73- 
s lbfiL i. 75, 78.  Ibid. i. 85. 



Those who declaim against Bacon's dread of placing the 
supreme power at once in the hards of the House of Colllmons, 
would do well to ponder over these proceedings. Michell 
was no doubt a knave; but, for the sake of innocent men, 
it was hot well that even knaves should be treated thus. He 
had hOt been heard in lais own defence. So far from having 
been brought to a legal trial, he had hOt been allowed the 
ord.inary formality of a stated charge. Never, in its worst 
days, was the Star Chamber guilty of a more contemptuous 
disregard of the barriers which have been thrown up for the 
preservation of innocence by the laws of England. 
Alarmed by Michell's rate, Mompesson threw himself upon 
the mercy of the House. He acknowledged that the patent 
sir G. for inns had been justly condemned as a grievance, 
5ompson. and that he had been to blame for permitting the 
abuses which had attended its execution. His adlnission was 
treated by the House with the silence of contempt. On the 
27th, Coke reported that Mompesson had been the original 
projector of the scheme ; that 1-nuch oppression had been 
exercised by him as a commissioner ; and that no less than 
3,3_-,o innkeepers had been vexed vith prosecutions for the 
breach of obsolete statutes. Finally, he added, that it had 
been proved that out of sixty inns licensed in the single county 
of Hants, no less than sixteen had been previously closed by 
the justices as disorderly bouses3 
In spite of the severity of his language, Coke did not 
conclude with a motion that Mompesson should share the 
"rhj,,ri- fortunes of Michell. He had been reminded, no 
diction doubt, that the House had hOt merely hroken 
ofthe 
Comn, on. through the usual safeguards of justice, but that it 
had assumed a jurisdiction to which it had no claire whatever. 
He noxv spoke as a man who is put upon his defence. With 
his usual fertility of resource, he acknowledged that the 
Commons had no jurisdiction over Michell's original crime; 
but he had presented an insolent petition, and they had a right 

* Procecdins atdl)«l, at«s, l. 89, IO:)) IO2. 
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to punish him for that, as for an insult to themselves. Having 
thus covered his retreat, he ruade no opposition to a proposal 
that Noy and Hakewill should be sent to search for precedents 
amongst the records in the Tower. 
A very short time sufficed for the investigation. As every 
lawyer knew, no precedent was in existence by which the 
jurisdiction assumed in the case of ,lichell could be justified 
for an instant. Coke accordingly turned round with th,2 
stream, and poured forth a flood of precedents in condemna- 
tion of a claire which had been put forward at his own motion 
a few days before. The House at once followed hiln in his 
retractation, and acknowledged by its vote that it had no right 
to inflict punishlnent for any general grievance without the 
concurrence of the House of Lords. It declared that if Mom- 
pesson had been comlnitted to the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, it was merely as a measure of precaution, till the Lords 
had decided Ul)On his fate. 
The Comlnons accordingly asked for a conference. Every 
day charges were accumulating against Mompesson. The part 
which he had played in carrying out the patent for 
lIom- 
pesson's gold and silver thread, and another patent for the 
escape, discovery of Crown estates which had ilnproperly 
found their way into the hands of private o-ners, was hot 
forgotten. Before the last-named patent, it was said, no man's 
property would be sale. A centu of quiet possession would 
hOt suffice, if the slightest flaw could be discovered in his title. 
Coke immediately brought in a bill to bar the clailn of the 
Crown after sixty years' possession. But it was evident, from 
the language used, that the House would hot be satisfied with 
providing for the future, lIompesson was thoroughly alarmed. 
When the ofticers were sent to arrest him, F.c asked leave to 
step for an instant into another room, jumped out of window, 
and fled for his life. As soon as his escape was known, the 
ports were stopped ; and at the request of the two Houses a 
proclalnation was issued for his apprehension. It was too 
late, as he had already succeeded in crossing the Channel ; and 
the Commons were forced to content themselves with the ex- 
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pulsion of the fugitive from the seat in their House which he 
was hardly likely to re-occnpy. 
The feeling that the Commons were h earnest spread 
rapidly. Even uckingham, insolent as he usually was in the 
«ig. face of opposition, partook of the alarm. He knew 
m'. that hs declared enemes could muster a consder- 
able party mnongst the Lords, and that the petition agMnst the 
Scotch and Irish eers had been, in reality, a demonstration 
aganst himsel  If the Commons chese to turn upon him as 
the real author of the obnoxous patents, was he certMn of 
finding an impartial tribunal in the Upper House ? The base 
metM which lay conceMed beneath the splendid finsel of his 
arrogance stood reveMed ot the touch of danger. He chose a 
c» moment when Coke happened to be present at the 
isattack bar, to tell the ords that be had Mways believed 
upon the 
ref«r««s, that the patents were for the good of the country. 
If it were hot so, the blame lay with the referees, who had 
reported in their favour, a 
Even if Buckingham had refrained from this ungenerous 
attac it was hardly possible that the burning question of the 
referees could be avoided much longer. How could security 
be obtained for the future, unless the circumstances were 
investigated under which Mompesson's abuses had received 
the countenance ofthese great officers of state. If Bacon were 
right in his interpretation of the law, it was the law that must 
be altered. If he were wrong, the true interpretation of the 
law must be placed beyond doubt. It was a further question 
whether, if the law had been broken, it had been broken with 
the interested connivance of its highest guardians, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice. Had there been no 
higher motive at work, it would bave been both unjust and 
impolitic in the Commons to tutu their vengeance upon the 
subordinate ministers of iniqui, whilst they closed their eyes 
to the sanction given in high places to the evil work. 
t roceedings and Debat«s, i. lO 3, Io8, 112, II 4 ; Comozs' oul$, 
i. 3533. Locke to Carleton, March 3, & . #oto. cxx. 6. 
2 Despatch of çillières, Match , aumer, ii. 306. 
 Çommont' ournal» i. 537- 
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In spite of the weight of these considerations, so anxious 
was the House to remain on good terres with the King, 
that during the fortnight which had elapsed since 
February 
Craneld Noy and Coke had opened the attack upon the 
demands 
i,.e.tig- referees, only a single voice had been raised in 
t,on. support of their proposal. That voice was Cran- 
field's, and Cranfield regarded Bacon with that supercilious 
contempt -hich a anan who bas risen in the world by a 
thorough knowledge of lhe details of business is too frequently 
accustomed to feel for the more polished intellect of a philo- 
sophic statesman. Nor was Cranfield inclined to measure his 
words in speaking of those whom he disliked. H;.s language 
was rough and uncourteous. If, for the time being, he stooped 
to flatter Buckingham, he ruade amends by barking at every- 
body else. It was from no enlarged views of political economy 
that he opposed the patents. He would have found it difficult 
to give any reason against them which would have squared 
with lais ideas on the general course of trade. But just as 
Coke regarded them from the point of view of a common-]aw 
judge, so Cranfield looked upon them from the point of view 
of a City tradesman. Why they were injudicious he would 
have found it hard to say. But he saw that their immediate 
effect was to disarrange the course of trade. It is thus that 
the experience of practical men corrects the mistaken theories 
of the learned, and that Coke and Cranfield, inconsistent as 
they were with themselves, were able to raise a warning voice 
against the splendid mischief which ]3acon, consistent in his 
errors, had conceived. 
Cranfield's hostility to Bacon was, no doubt, rendered more 
acute by a dispute which had arisen on a point of jurisdiction 
between the Court of Wards and the Court of Chancery. 
When, early in the session, complaints had been brought 
against his own Court, he had cleverly placed himself at the 
head of the movement, and had ostentatiously courted inquiry, a 
Strong in the popularity which he had thus acquired, he was 
hot long in assuming the offensive. On February 4, he asked 

 Proceedbtgs and Z)e3ates i. 44. 
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that, to clear the honour of the King, the referees should 
be subjected to an examination. On the 27th he 
Feb. 7. 
repeated his delnand. He wished to know why 
they had presumed to certify the lawfulness of any patent that 
was a grievance. 1 But the House ruade no response. Even 
in thë matter of the disputed jurisdiction he round but little 
support. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
question, and recommended that counsel should be heard on 
both sides. Against this remissness Cranfield protested. It 
was hOt enough for him to obtain a decision that 13acon's claire 
to jurisdiction was unfounded. He wished to have it proclaimed 
to the world that Bacon's judgment had been unjust3 
Events were figh[ing on Cranfield's side. On March 3, 
the very day on which Buckingham was frightened into his 
5r«h» declaration against the referees, the House of Com- 
The gold morts, at the motion of Sir Robert Phelips, turned 
and silver 
thread, its attention to the patent for gold and silver thread. 
A committee was appointed to examine Michell and Yelverton 
in the Tower,  and its report was delivered on the 5th bv 
Phelips. He told the story of the successive patents and 
proclamations, each one more stringent than the last. Bacon, 
Mandeville, and Yelverton had certified in favour of the 
monopoly. The whole business, it appeared, had been utterly 
mismanaged. The silver and gold had been alloyed with lead. 
The coin had been melted down. Measures of such doubtful 
legality that Yelverton shrank from sharing in them, had been 
employed to maintain the villany. But he had yielded at last 
to the threats of Sir Edward Villiers, and to fear of the ill con- 
sequences of resisting a brother of the favourite. 4 
Phelips's statement was confirmed by further inquir): The 
names of Mompesson and Michell acquired fresh notoriety 
as the active members of the comlnission by which the 
monopoly was enforced. It was since Mompesson's name had 
been added to the list that the workmen complained of in- 
creased tyranny and harshness. 

 Proceedings and D«bates, i. 89, xo3.  Commons' m«rnals, i. 537. 
s Proceedings and Debates, i. I 17. ' Ibid. i. I zo. 
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Every element of opposition in the House was united in 
disgust at these revelations. The champions of the common 
law were justly dissatisfied with the creation of an arbitrary 
tribunal which sent men to prison without the interference of 
a jury. The advocates, or those who thought themselves the 
advocates, of liberty of trade were displeased by the restriction 
placed upon the freedom of labour, whilst those xvhose great 
comlnercial doctrine was the preservation of the precious 
lnetals were horrified when they heard of the treatment to 
which the coin had been subjected. On Match 8, a 
lIarch 8. 
committce was ordered, not only to lay before the 
Lords the complaint of the House ag».inst lIompesson, but to 
demand, in set terres, an inquiry into" the conduct of the 
referees, t 
That afternoon the Lords listened to thc long complaint of 
the Lower House. The grievances of the inns, of the con- 
"rr, e cealed lands, and of the Kold and silver thread, 
t:ommons were recited in order. But hOt a word was said 
demand 
inquiryinto about the referees. This part of the charge had been 
the conduct 
of the entrusted to two lawyers, Sir Heneage Finch and 
r««. Thomas Crew; and either because they had no 
definite information on which to round a charge, or for some 
other reason, they held thelr peace. 13ut Finch ind Crew 
were hOt allowed to persist in their prudential silence. They 
were bidden to go back tle next day, and to neglect to deliver 
their message at their peril. - 
It was all very well for /3uckingham to shift the blame 
from his own shoulders to those of the referees. ]3ut no such 
course was possible for James. Whatever might be the exact 
forms assumed by the inquiry into the conduct of ]3acon and 
Mandeville, it was plain that it would be, in effect, a revival of 
the old parliamentary system of ilnpeachment, which would 
carry with it a reversal of the whole constitutional policy 
of the Tudors. Within the memory of living man no minister 
of the Crown had been practically regarded as responsible to 
anyone but the Sovereign. For James, therefore, to allov 
 Commots' otrltclls, i. 546. 
* Ibid, i. 547. Woodford to Netlersol% March 5, S. t . Ger»;aay. 
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the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Treasurer to be called in 
question by Parliament would be to sacrifice that claire to 
sovereignty for'which he had always so persistently struggled. 
James, therefore, resolved to do his best to stem the tide. 
On the morning of the day on which Finch and Crew were to 
r. « return with the message which they had omitted to 
The King deliver, he summoned the Commons to appear be- 
tesists in l 
quiw. fore him in the Upper House. He wished to know, 
he said, upon what they founded their claire to omnipotenc ? 
They had no precedents for what they were doing, exceptig 
from rimes of confusion and anarchy. What had such cases 
to do v«ith the age in which they were living ? The sceptre was 
now in the hands of a wise and legitimate Sovereign, and it was 
to him that the honour of directing the govermnent should 
be left. 
" Before Parliament met," he added, " my subjects, when- 
ever they had any favour to ask, used to corne either to me or 
to ]3uckingham. But now, as if we had both ceased to exist, 
they go to the Parliament. All this is most disrespectful. I 
will, therefore, tell you a fable. In the days when animals 
could speak, there was a cow burthened with too heavy a tail, 
and, before the end of the winter, she had it cut off. When 
the summer came, and the flies began to annoy her, she would 
gladly have had her tail back again. I and 13uckingham are 
like the cow's tail, and when the session is over you will be 
glad to have us back again to defend you from abuses." 
Never was a grave constitutional question argued in a 
stranger way. The King's apologue, as may well be imagined, 
ruade but very little impression on his hearers. The 
_Persistence 
ofthe first act of the Commons, on returning from the 
scene, was to send messengers to make fresh ar- 
rangements for the confercnce in the fternoon. The King, 
who was still within the precincts of the House of Lords, was 
deeply annoyed. Hurrying back in a passion, he seizcd upon 
the first excuse that came to hand ns a channel for his dis- 
satisfaction. It happcned that the Subsidy Bill, which was 
to carry out the resolution passed a fortnight belote, was 
to have. gone through committee in the Commons on that 
VOL. IV. E 
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very afternoon. James chose to believe that by asking for a 
conference, the Lower House was deliberatcly postponing the 
relief of the Exchequer to its own grievances. With an angry 
face. and a volley of oaths, he told the Peers that they must 
forbid the Commons flore meddling with any business what- 
ever till the Subsidy Bill was passed. The Lords begged to 
be cxcused. They had arranged, theysaid, that the conference 
was to take place that afternoon, and they could not break their 
word. If his Majcsty wished, he could send the inessage himself. 
James was accordingly driven to send his orders through the 
Attorney-General. Coventry was received with all due respect 
by the Commons. The conference, he was told, could hot 
now be abandoned. But as soon as it was over they would 
return to their own House, and would take good care that the 
Subsidy Bill should go through committee, if they sat till ten 
at night.  
The Cornmons had shown that they at least knew how to 
keep their tempr, and James learnt that his resistance had 
ch..ge done him no service. In the afternoon Finch and 
brouht Crew laid before the Lords their charges against the 
ag:finst 
 ««_s. referees. It was then that a scene occurred which 
showed how deply the spirit of opposition had penetrated the 
Upper House. Bacon and Mandeville attempted to reply to 
the charges which affected theln so deeply. As soon as thev 
had finished, Coke asked whether this reply was to be taken 
as proceeding from the House. With one accord the Lords 
who were present answered with a bare negative. Not a voice 
was raised on behalf of the King's thegry that the 
lIarch x. 
Commons had no right to interfere with the con- 
duct of his ministers. Nor was this all. At the next sitting 
Bacon and Mandeville were taken sharply to task by Pembroke 
for speaking at a conference without permission, and were 
compelled to apologise to the House for their breach of its 
t Woodford to Nethersole Match 15, .-ç. ri'. Germny. Salvetti;s 
I6 
,Tews-Letter, March -6" Salvetti's ignorance of the forms of the House 
bas led to some inaccuracies in his account of the ail'air of the Subsidy 
13iii. But these mistakes are easily set right, and are hot of a nature to 
tlar-w an)' doubt over the general correctness of his narrative. 



rules. Een Pembroke's language was too respectful for the 
melnbers of his party. He had spoken of the offenders, in 
the common language of the day, as ' two great lords.' At the 
motion of IJord Spencer, the friend and warm political sup- 
porter of Southalnpton, it was unanilnously resolved that 'no 
lords of this House are to be named great lords, for they are 
ail peers.' 1 
These signs were not lost upon Buckingham. Though his 
naine had not been mentioned, he knew well that by a large 
1-r«h. party in both Houses he was regarded with marked 
Bucking- disfavour, and that in the private conversation of the 
h-n«»lrm, members, his downfall was not unfrequently spoken 
of as the necessary sequence of the measures which had been 
taken against the referees.  As the readiest mode of escaping 
the danger, therefore, he began to put forth his influence with 
the King in favour of a speedy dissolution. 
In his distress he turned towards Williams for advice. The 
worldly-wise Dean of Westminster was shrewd enough to dis- 
,. or cern the risks which attended the course upon which 
Willims. his patron was entering. " Do not quarrel with the 
Parliament," he said in effect, "for hunting down delinquents. 
It is its proper work. Have no fear lest your reputation 
should surfer. Put yourself at the head of the movement. 
Swiln with the tide, and you cannot be drowned. If, in order 
to save some cormorants, you assist to break up this Parlia- 
ment, which is now in pursuit of justice, you will pluck up a 
sluice which will overwhelm yourself. The King will find it a 
great disservice before the year is out. The storm will gather 
again, and your counsel will be remenbered against you. 
Rather let those empty fellows, Mompesson and Michell, be 
ruade victims of the public wrath. Cast ail monopolies into 
the Dead Sea after them. I bave searched in the signet office, 
and have collected almost forty. Revoke them ail. Hearkcn 
 Commons' our«als, i. 55 o. Lords' ourals, iii. 42. 
-«'I1 Signor Marchese... cerca di giustificarsi col Parlamento 
dell' impressione che hanno di lui. Il quale se saprà con venti tanto 
¢ontrarii guidare la sua barca non farà poco." Salvetti's 2V«vs-l.eth?' 
March 9. Colnpare the letter ot larch ao 
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not to Rehoboam's earwigs, who would advise the King to levy 
money otherwise than by a Parliamentary grant." l 
]3uckingham was charmed with this advice. He hurried 
the dean off to Jatnes, who received the counsel as if it had 
t, acc«pt, been a revelation from heaven. In appearance it 
,c. coincided with that which Bacon had given before 
the meeting of Parliament. That James should lead the 
Comtnons rather than contend with them was an easy recom- 
mendation. But it was one thing to advise the King to take 
note of the current of popular opinion, and to anticipate com- 
plaint by the correction of abuses. It was another thing to urge 
him to turn upon the agents of those abuses, and to sacrifice 
to popular clamour the tools whose misdemeanours might, for 
the most part, be traced to his own carelessness and inefficiency. 2 
Bacon knew that it was at him that the blow was principally 
i Hacket's L of tVilliams, 5 o. In the speech as it there stands, the 
folloving often-quoted passage occurs :--" Delay hot a day before you 
give your brother, Sir Edward, a commission for an embassage to some of 
the Princes of Germany or the Netherlands, and despatch him over the 
seas before he be missed." Such is the prevailing ignorance of the details 
of this reign, that even well-informed wr.iters have allowed themselves to 
believe that this nonsense is a genuine report of XVilliams's words. Of 
course Williams said nothing of the kind. Villiers left England in January, 
aud returned in April. When he left there was no expectation of any d:.s- 
turbance in Parliament. I suspect Willimns said, "Keep your brother 
from returning," or something of the kind. Solne such plan was in con- 
templation. Salvetti, writing on the 2-th of Match, says, 'Villiers non 
9 
dovrà ritornare cosi presto, o almeno fino che questa assemblea del Parla- 
mento duri." 
The speech is, however, too characteristic tobe altogether imaginary, 
and was perhaps set down from memory, when the exact nature of the 
advice given about Villiers was forgotten. In the same speech, " Lord 
Posthumius " is of course a rnere printer's or copyist's blunder, for L., i.e. 
Lucius Posthumius, an error which would hardly be worth notice, if it 
had not been sometimes supposed to be an allusion to Bacon. In the next 
page Hacket boldly states that ' Sir E. Villiers was sent abroad and re- 
turned not till September following.' This is an evident confusion arising 
from a dira recollection of Villiers's second mission in the autumn. 
"- We are hot told vhat was the date of V'illiams's interview. But 
judging from the chane in the King's tone, I should suppose it to have 
taken place on the 1 lth. 
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aimed. His old rival, Coke, had been ccepted as a leader by 
the House of Commons, and, as was always the case with him, 
had thrown himself heart and soul into the part which for the 
moment he happened to play. It was probably about this rime 
that Bacon appealed to the King in words which, if they were 
spoken on his own behalf, conveyed his honest opinion on the 
danger incurred by the Crown in abandoning its counsellors to 
a Parliamentary inquiry. " Those that will strike at your 
Chancellor," he said, "it is much to be feared, will strike.at your 
crown. I wish that as I ara the first, I may be the last of 
sacrifices." At the saine time Bacon applied to Buckingham 
for his good offices v,'ith the King. Buckingham told him that 
he stood too high in his master's favour to need any aid from 
him. "That may be true," replied Bacon, "but I have always 
observed that, however bright a tire may be, it burns more 
brightly if it is blown."  
If James was to shield the referees--and it is hard to see 
how he could do otherwise, unless he was to abandon his whole 
position as a king--he must show that he was on the side of 
those who wished the destruction of the monopolies which the 
referees had supported. This was precisely what he now ruade 
up his mind to do. When he once came to know that Michell 
Th Kig' and Mompesson had abused their powers, he was 
g- just as likely to wish to see them punished as any 
member of the Commons. On the I2th, he sent a message to 
the Commons, thanking them for their alacrity in pushing on 
the Subsidy Bill, and assuring them of his readiness to redress 
their grievances. In the Upper House, Buckingham played 
his part with the readiness of an accomplished actor. At a 
.x,¢h . conference which took place on the  3th he stepped 
B¢g forward to speak, though he was hOt a member of 
ham's de- 
¢laration the Committee." Before such a breach of order the 
against 
ooooi. fault committed by Bacon and Mandeville shrank 
into insignificance, and he was at once reduced to silence by 
Southampton. But Buckingham was hOt to bê restrained so 
easily. He stepped back into the House, and returned witla 
leave to say what he pleased. 
 Bacon's Zett«rs and Z, vii. I99.  t'roceedins and Z)ebates, i. I43. 
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When he came back he spoke with unexpected vehemence. 
His brother Edward, he said, and his brother Christopher, had 
been named in the complaints of the Commons. If his father 
had begotten two sons to be grievances to the commonwealth, 
he lnUSt tell them that the saine father had begotten a third son 
who would help in punishing them. It was the first time that 
he had known what a Parliament was, and he was ready to do 
everything in lais power to further the welfare of the King and 
of the nation. 
Smarting under tbe humiliation which he had undergone 
Buckingham hastened back once more to the House of Lords, to 
complain of Southampton's interruption. Hot words 
His quarrel 
with South- passed on both sides, and it was said that, but for 
ampton, the interposition of the Prince of Wales, swords 
would bave been drawn. The arrogant favourite was obliged to 
explain that he had been absent when the censure was passed 
upon Bacon and Mandeville, and that he was consequently 
ignorant of the order against which he had offended. 
Very different was the bearing of the Lower House when 
Buckingham's words were reported to them. The Commons 
had no personal animosities to gratify. In their zeal 
The 
Coons for the public good they did not care to scrutinise 
profess 
themselves too closdy the motives of the magnificent favourite's 
satisfied, conversion. Ail thought of opposition to him was 
at once abandoned. On the I4th, the Bill against Monopolies, 
which had been brought in by Coke three days belote, was 
read a second time. On the ISth , the charge against 
Mompesson was put into its final shape, and was carried up to 
the House of Lords. This time nota syllable was breathed 
against the referees.  
The Colulnons had shown that they were possessed of that 
political tact which is of more value than any temporary suc- 
cess. It is true that the right of inquiry into the conduct of 
high officers of state was the keystone of their position. But, 
for the time, it was of greater importance to define the law 
 Woodford to Nethersole, Match 15, S. '. Germany. Meddus to 
Mead, 1-ZarL ISS. 389, fol 26b, -ProceedDgs and lebates, i. 15o. ii. 
&pp. 6.. 
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than to punish offenders. It was certain that they could not 
proceed against the referees without alienating the King. If, 
on the other hand, they could convert into law the 
The 
1onopoly Bill which vas belote them, it would never again be 
l,ll, in the power of any minister, however high in favour, 
to divert disputes relating to comlnercial privileges from the 
ordinary courts. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FALL OF LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 

EvEN after the demand for an inquiry into the conduct of the 
referees had been withdrawn, Bacon must bave felt that, 
,co.'. though the immediate danger had passed by, hs 
position, position was still insecure. In the House of Lords 
his connection with Buckingham told against him. The Com- 
mons, it is truc, had withdrawn their charges against him in 
deference to the King, but they were in no humour to criticise 
very closely any accusation brought against him which did not 
involve an attack on the royal prerogative. Whatever may 
be the judgment finally passed on his conduct with respect 
to the patents, it is impossible that he tan bave been re- 
garded by his political opponents, in the full blaze of the 
revelations of Mompesson's villany, in any other light than in 
that of a sycophant and a tyrant. 
Since its appointment at the commencement of the session, 
the colnmittee for inquiring into abuses in courts of justice 
had held its sittings regularly on Wednesday after- 
regigtrars noons. On February 28, its attention was drawn 
inChancery, to the delinquencies of the registrars of the Court 
of Chancery. These men, amongst whom a certain John 
Churchill was especially notorious, were accustomed to add 
to their regular fees by the practice of forging orders, and 
entering them as if they had been delivered by the Court. 
13acon's character was not affected by this discovery in the 
slightest degree, but it gave the delinquents a special mo- 
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rive for purchasing impunity by informing against their 
uperiors.  
The Committee did not meet again till March 4. Cran- 
field, z who saw that, since Buckingham's speech on the pre- 
M«4. ceding day, his opportunity of calling the referees 
Bills of Con- to account was slipping away, led the attack against 
formlty. Bacon by complaining of his practice of issuing 
Bills of Conformity. These Bills, by which the Court of 
Chancery had been in the habit of extending its protection 
over insolvent debtors who were able to make out a case for 
its interference, were attacked by the Master of the Wards in 
the true spirit of a London shopkeeper. Cranfield even went 
so far as to declare that, compared with these, Mompesson's 
knaveries were but a trifle. " It were as good," he said, "a 
man took away a purse as ifinder him recover by justice his 
due debt." Coke followed on the saine side. He could not 
believe that there were such proceedings in any court of justice. 
Sir Dudley Digges, who had just returned from a mission to 

! Proceedings and Debales, i. Io9. These forgeries must, as a rule, 
have related to matters of small weight, which would escape the notice of 
the Court. On one occasion on which Churchill ventured to tamper with 
a decree of importance he was» as will be seen, detected immediately. 
*- In his anxiety to prove that there was a good understanding between 
Buckingham and Cranfield, Mr. Hepworth Dixon (Slory of Lord Bacon's 
ZoEe, 370 has said that Cranfield receiveda grant of' a considerable share o 
the fines which belonged of right to the officers of Bacon's court,' by which. 
he got 'a pretext for overhauling the Entry Books and scrutinising the 
receipt of fees.' No doubt Mrs. Green, in her Calendar, states that Cran. 
field recelved a grant of the alienation fines on Dec. 22, 162o. But her 
statement that it was ruade to Lord Cranfield at once provokes suspicion, 
as there was no such person in existence at the date, and a reference to the 
Patent lolls shows that she was led into error by a mistake in an old 
index. The grant was ruade, hot in 62o but in 1621. It could not well 
be otherwise, as the fines belonged not to Bacon's officers, but to Bacon 
himself, and till he surrendered them after his sentence it was not in the' 
King's power to grant them to Cranfield. Mrs. Green's reputation for 
accuracy stands deservedly so high that it is always worth while to notice 
any of the slips which are to be round, few and far between, in that 
calendar which few bave had opportunity of testing so thoroughly as 
myself. 
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Amsterdam on behalf of the East India Company, spoke the 
sentiments of the more reasonable traders, who did hOt alto- 
gether regard a debtor as a wild beast to be hunted down 
without mercy. In old times, he said, there were certain 
definite cases in which these bills had been granted, ' but 
now, it is to be feared, that the latitude of the jurisdiction of 
that Court had brought in many mischiefs.' He wished that 
something might be donc, in order that it might 'not lie in the 
breast of one man, be it whosoever, to use so large a power, 
but that he mght be tied to the old rules and bounds of 
Chancery, which is only to mitigate the rigour of the law.'  
Digges had evidently ruade out a case for inquiry. Dislike 
of technicalities, and confidence in his own powers, were the 
fertile sources of Bacon's errors. In his eagerness to supersede, 
the imperfections of the existing law, he sometimes forgot to 
calculate the risk of pouring contempt upon law itself, or to 
remember that it is only by the establishment of general rules 
that progress is possible. In his desire to crush opposition to 
the gold and silver thread Fatent, which had, as he firmly 
believed, been established for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, he had sanctioned the operations of an arbitrary 
tribunal, which might in after times be imitated for the worst 
of purposes, and it is by no means impossible that in the 
hope of giving protection to a struggling debtor, he may have 
countenanced measures which, if reduced into a rule, would 
have lnade honest trade impossible. 
Every day was thus increasing the alienation between 
]3acon and the House of Commons. Yet there can have 
been few amongst the members who did not feel 
chargedwith a shock when Cristopher Aubrey appeared at the 
bribery, bar with a petition in which the Chancellor was 
directly charged with bribery. 
Aubrey had many years previously been employed by 
Sir William Brunker, as a receiver of certain fines, called the 
^,*brey's Issues of Jurors, which had been leased to him by 
¢'-«' the King. The two men had quarrelled, and an 
action at common law resulted in a judgment in Aubrey's 
 .Proceedings and Z)ebates, i. 157-159. 
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/avour. ]3runker appealed to the Court of Chancery, and in 
April, t68, the suit came on for a hearing before Bacon. On 
the whole the Chancellor expressed himself in Brunker's favour, 
but declined to give any positive opinion till the accounts had 
been subjected to a strict examination.  Some weeks passed 
by, and no satisfactory explanation of his claires could be 
extracted from Aubrey. z It was not, it would seem, in the 
correctness of his figures that the strength of his case was to 
be found. He had already, unless he is grossly belied, bribed 
and cajoled at least two witnesses to give evidence in his 
favour. He now ventured on a bolder step. On June , he 
placed ool. in tbe hands of his counsel, Sir George Hastings, 
and requested him to give it to the Chancellor himself. The 
money, he was subsequently informed, had been given and 
accepted, and he confidentlv looked forward to a favourable 
decision upon his case. In less than a fortnight, however, he 
vas undeceived. On the x3th, " a killing order," as he after- 
wards termed it, ejected hiln from his post, and appointed a 
new receiver in his place. Under these circumstances, the 
production of his accounts became a necessity. His case 
occupied the court for more than two years; and it was not 
till November, 62o, that Bacon finally announced his award, 
which acknowledged the justice of many of his claims, but 
which, as it did not give him all that he had asked, left him a 
dissatisfied man. 3 
]3rooding over his injuries, Aubrey determined to appeal to 

 Affidavits of Brunker and Twine, Oct. 23, J617, ChanceryAffdavils, 
llich. T. 1617, Nos. 157, 158. Orders, Brunker v. Aubrey, Oct. 
1617 ; April 9, 1618, Order ook, J617, A. fol. 71,955 . 
" Orders, Brunker v. Aubrey, llay 5, 6, 17, 1618, Order ook, 67, 
a. fol. 931, 937, 1246. 
s Aftïdavits of Ware, Jolly, and Worrall, April 2, June 5, July 4, 
1618, Chatcery Affdavits, Hil. T. 1617-18, No. 634 ; Trin. T. 168, 
Nos. 186, 2IX. Orders, Brunker v. Aubrey, June 13, 1618; Nov. 14, 
162o) Order Book, 1617, A. fol. IlOI, 162o) B. fol. 460. In troceedings 
and 1)tbates, the date of the "killing (rder" is erroneously given as 
July J 3, and the bribe is said to have been given on July I. No doubt 
both these should be June. The mistake would easily be ruade in tran- 
eribing from Nicholas's shorthand notes. 
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the House of Commons. According to the petition which he 
now presented, he had met with nothing but delay, 
Hîs petition 
to the through 11o fault of his own. It was at Hastings's 
ComlnOnso 
advice that he had sent the Jool. to the Chancellor. 
But though the money had been taken, justice had not been 
done. 
Aubrey's petition at once called up Hastings, who happened 
to be a member of the House. He denied that he had ever 
Explanatlon givenany advice of the kind. Aubrey had placed 
of Hating». in his hands a box, which he ptesented to the 
Chancellor, without knowing what was in it. iX.Ir. Aubrey, 
he had said, had been a bountiful client to him, and he there- 
fore begged his lordship to accept the present. At the saine 
time he had asked him to do the poor man justice without 
delay. Bacon had hesitated for a moment, had said that it 
was too much, and had finally accepted it as a present from 
himself, and not from Aubrey.  
Though the witnesses contradicted one another upon 
points of detail, the story was sufiïclently startling to arrest the 
attention of the House. It was followed by revelations more 
startling still. 
Edward Egerton was one of those impracticable persons 
who never fail to gather round them every element of dis- 
Earlyh[s. turbance, and who pass their lires in complaining 
torYEdwardOf of misfortunes which are for the most part the fruit 
Èg«to. of their own wrongheadedness. He had inherited 
from his father the estate of Wr.vlaehill in Staffordshire, together 
with other lands in the neighbourhood. Being burthened 
with a load of debt, he applied for assistance to Sir John 
Egerton, the head of the Cheshire family of Egertons, to which 
he was very distantly related.  Sir John consented to help 
him, and paid his debts. Edward Egerton, in return, executed 
two conveyances, by the first of which he assured to his bene- 
factor the succession of his estates in case of his own death 
 troceedin.s and Z)ebates, i. 16o, 164, tacon's IVorks, ed. lontagu, 
xvi., note G. G. G. 
 The common ancestor lived in the reign of Edward I. Ot'»lO'Oan 
.]i»torj' of Cheshire, iii. 350. 
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witho-tat issue, and by the second, which was probably educed 
by fiesh assistance to him in his difficulties, he unconditionally 
made over to Sir John the whole of his landed property. It 
was noticed that the two men continued on fiiendly terms with 
one another, and were frequently seen riding about in company. 
Yet when Sir John died, in x6x4, it was hOt without surprise 
that his neighbours learned that, after making provision for 
his widow, he had bequeathed the whole of his property to his 
spendthrift cousin, to the entire exclusion of his own children.  
The heir, thus strangely nominated, took possession of the 
whole estate, and Rowland Egerton, Sir John's eldest son, lost 
no time in appealing to Chancery for redress. 
In December 1615, Ellesmcre dclivered judgment, as far 
as the case was then ripe for a decision. Sir John had, a few 
1-Ils dispute years before his death, executed a deed by -hich a 
with large part of his lands, including the estate at Wryne- 
Rowland 
v.gerton, bill, was conveyed to the trustees of his son Rowland's 
marriage settlement, and Ellesmere had no difficulty in deciding 
neme« that their claire came before that of Edward Egerton. 
judgment. -AS to the remaining lands, vhich alone would be 
affected by the will, he suspended his judgment till the validité' 
of that document had been tested in the Prerogative Court; 
and till this decision could be obtained, the claimants were to 
remain in possession of those lands -hich had belonged to 
their respective fathers. " 
Fair as this judgment was, Edward Egerton was grievously 
dissatisfied. He had ruade up his mind that the second COla- 
Eawara veyance, by which he had surrendered his own 
Eg.erton's lands to Sir John, was a mere formality, and the dis- 
eslstance. 
covery that his kinsman had taken it in earnest, and 
had, by including the manor-house at Wrynehill in his son's 
marriage settlement, put it out of his power to return to the 

 Chancery Zeposltions, Jarnes I. E. 4, E. 15, Egerton v. Egerton. 
Will of Sir J. Egerton, recited in the Inquisition, p.m., Chancey Itquisi- 
tions, 2 Jac. I. Part 2, No. lO 4. Itis only fair to E. Egerton to say that 
he was not present when Sir John's will was ruade. 
 Orders, Egetton v. Egerton, June 28, 6 4 ; Dec. 4, 65, Order 
Baok, 63 A. tol. 955 ; I05 A. fol. 574- 
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home of his fathers, was a grievous blow. He determined to 
spare no effort to overthrow the decision of the Chancellor. 
He placed every obstacle in the way of the division of the lands, 
and attempted to get into his possession the deed by which he 
had relinquished his rights. Bacon's first action in the matter 
after he received the seal, was to order that Egerton's application 
for this document should be refused. All deeds were to relnain 
in Court till the question of the validity of the will had been 
determined elsewhere. 1 
As soon as this order was delivered, Bacon may well have 
thought that the question, so far as he was concerned, was 
l.i attempt finally settled. The battle which had hitherto been 
,o bribe carried on in the Court of Chancery, was to be trans- 
a«on. ferred to the Prerogative Court ; and in the natural 
course of things, the Court of King's Bench would be called 
upon, if necessary, to pronounce a final sentence upon the 
ownership. It was not, therefore, likely, that Bacon would 
have anything further to do with the matter, except perhaps to 
give his formal assent to the decision of other judges. 
Eight days afterwards, Egerton asked to speak to Bacon, 
and was told by Sir Richard Young, that the Lord Keeper was 
too busy to see him. Upon this he produced a bag contain- 
ing 4oo/, which Young took, and, in the presence of Hastings, 
delivered to his patron. But for one circumstance, itis not 
improbable that Bacon would at once have rejected the money. 
Itis true that it was the ordinary custom to present the Chan- 
cellor with a gratuity at the conclusion of a suit. But it had 
been Ellesmere and not Bacon who had given judgment on the 
main point, and what little had been done by Bacon in the 
matter, had not been of a nature to call for any extravagant 
gratitude on the part of the suitor who was now waiting at the 
door. It happened, however, that Edward Egerton had been 
his client in the earlier stages of the dispute, and it was in this 

t Orders, Egerton v. Egerton, April 18, May I I, 1616 ; May 28, 
June 2, 1617, Order 2ook, I615 A. fol. 647 , 8o 4 ; 166 A. fol. 818, 79 S. 
It was stated in the House (]roceedin£s and Z)e3atcs, i. $4}, that there 
was anothr order, dated June 16. But of thi- I can find no trace in th¢ 
Order Books. 
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eapacity that he now approiched him. The money, Bacon was 
told, was offered as a thankful remembrance from a client. 
He was to buy with it a suit of hangings for his new abode at 
York House. Yet even with this explanation, Bacon vas sur- 
prised at the largeness of the sum. Not long before, a present 
of plate had been brought him by the same client. 
accepts the He now took the purse, poised it in his hand, said 
money, that it was too much, and that he could not accept 
it. Yet at last he gave way to the repeated assurance that pay- 
ment for past services was intended. He put the lnoney aside, 
and told Young to assure the donor that ' he had not only en- 
riched hiln, but had laid a tic on him to do hiln justice in all 
his rightful causes.' 1 
That the money was intended as a bribe it is impossible to 
doubt. In a few months, the whole question was re-opened. 
Revival of The will had been declared valid, but the two parties, 
the suit. unwilling to prosecute the matter further in a coin- 
mon law court, begged the King to refer it to Bacon's arbitration. 
When at last the Chancellor's decision was pronounced, 
Egerton found, as Aubrey had found before, that his money 
had been thrown away. By a statute of the reign of Henry 
VIII., only two-thirds of such lands as were held by knight 
service were devisable by will. 13acon accordingly decided 
that two-thirds of the lands not included in the settlement were 
to go to Edward Egerton, and the other third to RoMand. 
The judgment, in the eyes of unprejudiced persons, was 
unassailable. The validity of the disputed will had been ac- 
.knowledged, and everything was now done for Eward Egerton 
that the law permitted. But in the eye of this litigious and 
i:npracticable suitor all this was as nothing. He wanted the 
reversal of Ellesmere's judgment and the declaration of the 
nullity of his own conveyance to Sir John. As long as the 
hated RoMand was toaster of Wrynehill, his lire was embittered. 
He at once refused to submit to the decree, and Bacon was 
obliged to direct that the arbitration should be converted into 

* Procet,ting and Debates» i. 16 ; lacon's IVorks» ed. Montagtt, xvk 
note G. G. G. 
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suit. At last, in 6:9, he re-affirmed hs previous 
in the shape of a binding deeree.  
tan be no doubt that this decision was substantially 

just. By Bacon's permission, Edward Egerton brought his 
',,rth«r case in another form before the King's 13ench ; and 
historyof in I6o judgment was given against him. In i6",', 
Edvard " 
Egrt°. he applied for redress to Williams, who had suc- 
ceeded Bacon as Lord Keeper, and was by him referred 
once more to the courts of common law, a permission which 
«as only rendered useless by Egerton's stubborn refusal to 
try the case on any of the issues which were tendered to him. 
In the next reign, after the disgrace of Williams, he lost no 
time in applying to Coventry, the new Lord Keeper. The 
judges to whom the matter was referred by Coventry, reported 
against re-opening the case. Yet, in spite of this, he was 
allowed a fresh hearing ; and once more he failed to make out 
his claires. Seldom has any judgment been subjected to such 
an ordeal, with such triumphant success.  
Such, as far as itis now possible to recover the truth, is the 
history of the two cases which were brought before a Committee 
of the whole ttouse by the disappointed bribers. In 
laroceedlngs 
ofthe one respect, indeed, they differed widely from 
ordinary cases of corruption. In both of them, the 
ccmplaint was, not that the Chancellor had decided for, but 
that he had decided against, the person by whom the money 
was given. Yet there was surely enough to justify further in- 
vestigation, especially as Egerton produced written evidence to 
prove that he had not only attempted to bribe the Chancellor, 
but had promised to pay 6,ooo/. to one of Bacon's servants 
named Davenport, and to Dr. Field, who had subsequently 
become Bishop of Llandaff, as soon as they could procure a 
judgment in his favour. 
The case was not lnuch altered by further inquiry. A fort- 
* Order, Ègerton v. Egerton, June 16, 16t9, Order9ooZ., 1618 A. fol. 
x4o9. 
 Report of Dcderidge, Itutton, and Yelverton, Nov. 19, 1627. 
Egeton v. Egerton, IUasters'-cports. Orde, Egetn v. Egerton, 
June 6, 1632. Order ook, x63I A. fol. 794. 
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night before, it seemed, Hastings had told Bacon that Aubrey 
intended to brmg a complaint against hirn. "Well, 
Blarch x 5. 
Futther George," had been the Chancellor's reply, " if you lay 
inquiry, it on me, I must deny it on my honour ; " and, unless 
his words had been misundcrstood, he had recently made a 
silnilar declaration with respect to Egerton's story. An attempt 
was ruade by John Finch to turn the current of indignation 
against Hastings. He bclieved, he said, that it was true that 
Aubrey's money had been given to Hastings, but that Hastings 
had kept it in his pocket. Such assertions were out of place at 
this stage of the proceedings. The question was hOt vhethc: 
the charges against Bacon were true, but whether there'was 
sufficicnt evidence to lnake it worth while to furthcr investigate 
the lnattcr. The Committee therefore wisely decided upon 
reporting to the House that in both cases there were .causes 
depending in Chancery at the time when the lnoney was given. 
That the Conlnlons were in some degree prejudiced against 
Bacon on account of his conduct in the affair of the patents, 
it would be impossible to deny. But there was no 
March t6. 
Feelingof wish to deal with him unjustly. On Match 16, the 
h«o. question of the disputed jurisdiction between the 
Chancery and the Court of Wards came up for discussion. 
The debate was opened by Cranfietd with his usual arrogance. 
But the House decided that there had been faults on both 
sides,and forced a member who had cast aspersions upon 
Bacon's character, to give a less offensive meaning to his 
words.  
On the ITth, the report of the Committee on the charges 
of bribery was brought in by Phelips. His language was sin- 
.«h,. gularly temperate. He reviewed the evidence at 
The debae some length, and pointed out the absolute necessity 
on the » 
charges of Of a complete investigation. " Itis a cause, he 
bribery said, "of great weight. It concerns every man here. 
For, if the fountains be nmddy, what will the streams be ? If 
the great dispenser of the King's conscience be corrupt, who 
can have any courage to plead belote him ?" He concluded 
 Com-ons' ournals, i. 558 ; l'roc(,'d,:ngs and Z(bates , .i. 183. 
VOL. IV. F 
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by moving that they should ' present this business singly to the 
Lords, and de|iver it without exasperation.' It would be im- 
possible to get at the truth in any other way. The Commons 
had no power to summon to their bar a peer of the reahn, and 
they wero equally incapacitated from examining his accusers 
upon oath. The best course for them to take would be to 
lcave the matter entirely in the hands of the Upper House. 
So precisely did this proposal neet the exigencies of the 
case, that Bacon's fiiends only wasted their breath in pointing 
"t,«y af, out discrepancies in the evidence. Calvert's sugges- 
,,.,t pto tion, that the King should be asked to institute an 
the Lords. 
inquiry, and the wild rants of Christopher Nevil|e 
about the Chancellor sitting ' like a minotaur in the labyrinth 
of his court, gormandising and devouring all that came before 
him,' were equally disregarded by the House. The feeling of 
the vast majority was well expressed by Sir George More. 
" Were the Lord Cance|lot," he .said, "never so great, never 
so dear unto me, yet the Commonwealth, the mother of us ai1, 
is to be preferred before all. I will hOt speak in favour, nor 
against the Lord Chancellor. For, if it be gold, why should 
e fear to try it ? I would have us go to the Lords, because we 
«annot do the Cancellor right without it." To such reasoning 
there was no reply ; and Phelips was ordered to lay the evi- 
dence before the Peers, ' without pre]udice or opinion.'  
Meanwhi|e Bacon was presiding for the last t/me in the 
Upper House. The b|ow which now fell upon him was entirely 
v,o's unexpected. He seems to have had no conception 
feelings, that any really well-founded charge could be brought 
against him, and to bave fancied that the Commons, baffled 
in their assault upon him as a referee, were eagerly adopting a 
few trumped-up stories in order to punish him for his support 
of 3!t, mpesson.  The conduct of the House was, therefore, in 
his eyes, a mere factious attack upon authority, to be resisted 

1 Commons' ournals, i. 560 ; Proceedins and Debates, i. x88. 
"- uch is the feeling which seems to lie at the root of ail his saylngs at 
this rime, and to be the explanation of the words used by his secretarv 
Meautys, " He seeth the way is already chalked out."--'aon's IIrork, 
çd. Montagu, xvi. note G. G. G. 
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at all hazards. It was not merely his personal honour which 
was at stake ; the highest interests of the Crown and of the 
State were involved in the contest. 
His first thought on March 4, the day on which Aubrey's 
accusation was brought before the Commons, was to write 
arch,4. to Buckingham. Recently--probably in speaking of 
I-ils appeal the affair of the referees--something had been said 
to Buck- 
ingham, about the Chancellor's being in purgatory, from 
which the favourite perhaps wished him a speedy release. 
"Irour lordship," wrote Bacon, pouring out his feelings in a 
letter which came straight from his heart, if any lettcr evcr did, 
"spokeofpurgatory; I ara nowin it, but my lnind is in a 
calm, for my fortune is not my felicity. I know I have clean 
hands, and a clean heart; and, I hope, a clean bouse for 
friends or servants. But Job himself, or whoever was the 
justest judge, by such Imnting for matters against him as bath 
been used against me, may for a time seem foul, especially in a 
time when greatness is the mark, and accusation is the gaine. 
And if this be tobe a Chancellor, I think if the Great Seal lay 
upon Hounslmv Heath nobody would take it up. But the 
King and your lordship will, I hope, put an end to these my 
straits one way or other. And, in truth, that which I fear most, 
is, lest continual attendance and business, together with these 
cares, and want of time to do my weak body right this spring 
by diet and physic, will cast me down, and that it will be 
thought feigning or fainting. But I hope in God I shall hold 
out." 1 
It was perhaps at this time that he replied to some one 
who recommended him to look around him, "I look above 
me. »  
That which Bacon feared was not long in coming upon 
rh,a. him. Under the pressure of anxiety, his health, 
i ius, never very strong at the best, broke down completely. 
On the morning of the Sth he was unable to leave his house. 
In this state he received a visit from Buckingham, who 

a Bacon to Buckingham, March 4, Ze//ers attdZife, vii. 2 3. 
* Nacon's lVorks, ed. Montagu. xvi. p. cccxxix. 
F2 
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found him, as he afterwards reported, ' very sick and heavy.' ! 
In one respect, tbe Chancellor's illness served him 
l,arch2« well. It would have been impossible for hiln to 
Ley ap- 
wi,t«at,, take his seat on the woolsack till the charges against 
preside in 
tv,_.o. him were cleared up to the satisfaction of tbe Peers ; 
of Lords. 
and lais sickness afforded a good excuse for the 
temporary appointment of Chier-Justice Ley to preside in the 
House of Lords during his absence. 
The result of Buckingham's interview with ]3acon lnay no 
doubt be traced in the proceedings of tbe Commons. " His 
Majesty," said Calvert, "hath understood of the 
Match 9. 
"rb« Kig crimes that are laid to tbe Lord Chancellor's charge, 
°P°« and is sorry that a man wbom he hath preferred 
fo take the 
case into his should be guilty of sucb great crimes." He was, 
own hands. 
therefore, unwilling that accusations of such a nature 
' should lie long on so great a person,' and was ready, in order 
to expedite the business, to direct a special commission to six 
members of the House of Lords and to twelve members of the 
House of Commons. He would see that tbey took up the 
matter vigorously, and tbat their inquiry was carried on during 
the Easter vacation, whicb was now at hand. He accordingly 
wished to have the opinion of the Commons on the course thus 
propose& If they approved of it, he would send a similar 
message to the Lords. He boped that the Chancellor would 
be able to establish his innocence ; but if he failed, he was then 
prepared ' to show himself a most just King.' 
The proposal was no doubt made in all honesty. By his 
conduct at the time of the attack upon the referees, James 
had shown that he had no intention of sacrificing his ministers 
to popular clamour. But the moment that a direct charge 
of malversation was brought, he was as ready to consent to 
a strict and impartial inquiry as he had six years before been 
ready to consent to a similar inquiry in the case of Somerset. 
Ail he asked was that he should have the appointment of the 
judges. 
No doubt there vas much to be said in favour of the 
scheme. Tbe House of Lords was, with the single exception 
 Bucklnghçm's Declaration Lords' yornals, iii. 54- 
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of the House of Conamons, the most unfit body in existence for 
conducting a political trial. Of all its members, now that the 
Lord Chancellor was set aside, 3,Iandeville alone had received 
a legal education. There were manyhonourable men amongst 
them, though there were many who by no means deserved that 
:itle.: but there were few, even anaong the best, who were 
hot swayed one way or another by party feeling, and who 
could be depended upon to give a strictly judicial vote. If, 
however, some of the peers were factious, and some were 
servile, the House was still, as a body, tolerably independent, 
and this was more than could be said of the new tribunal which 
James propoed to create. That the innovation, if once per- 
mitted to corne into existence, would be converted into a pre- 
cedent, was certain;and it was no less certain that, whatever 
confidence might be reposC in the fairness of the King's in- 
tentions in the prcsent instance, it would be highly unwise 
to entrust the power of finally deciding upon the guilt or 
innocence of Government officiais to a shifting and tem- 
porary court nominated from time to time by the Crown; 
especially as there would be no other check upon the natural 
tendency of the Sovereign to support his ministers, than the 
very slight difficulty which he might find in selecting eighteen 
satellites of his own from so large a body as that of the two 
Houses. 
In spite of all the objections which might be brought 
against his scheme, James very nearly carried hi point. 
Reception There was something enticing to superficial obser- 
ofhispro- vation in the proposal to .ive twelve votes out of 
IOS d by the  
Commons. eighteen to members of the Lower House. Popular 
speakers, like Perrot and Alford, gave in their adhesion to the 
Co,« plan. But Coke, whose natural acuteness was on this 
obj««tioo, occasion sharpened by his dislike of ]3acon, threw 
the weight of his authority into the opposite scale. " Let us 
see," he said, " that this gracious message taketh hot away 
our parliamentary proceeding." It was hot fit, he held, that 
any answer should be returned till the Lords had been con- 
suite& 
If there was a man in ail that assembly qualified to express 
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the opinions of those moderate politicians who recoiled from 
sir E. extremes on either side, it was Sir Edward Sackville, 
Sackvilleo the brother and heir of the childless Earl of Dorset. 
Pre-eminent in beauty of person, and in the vigour of a culti- 
vated intellect, he wanted nothing to fit him for the highest 
places in the commonwealth but that stern sense of duty 
without which no man tan be truly great. Protestantism, as 
a great revolt from oppression, he could understand and 
sympathize with. But Protestantism as a rule of lire was be- 
yond his ken. He had early broken away from the restaints 
of marriage, and had followed the seductions of his roving 
fancy wherever he was attracted by a bright eye or a tender 
glance. One dark day had passed over him without startling 
him from his evil course. His guilty love had in some way 
or other entangled him in a quarrel with Lord 13ruce of Kinloss, 
which led to a challenge. The duel was fought on the frontier, 
half-way between Antwerp and 13ergen-op-Zoom, amongst the 
grassy fields which stretch out their level surface to the low 
horizon. Young 13ruce was left bleeding to death upon the 
sward, and Sackville returned to find the reward of his prowess 
in the arms of the light wanton for whose sake he had stained 
his sword with the life-blood of a fellow-creature. 
Such deeds, it is truc, are hot always followed by penalties 
of which the world takes cognisance. A man may do them, 
and yet may die in the full possession of wealth, and of all 
that wealth tan give. But he who does such things is at least 
morally the worse for them. The shape in which Sackville's 
punishment came was, that when the great crisis arrived, and 
England was marshalled into two opposing eamps, he, the 
man of splendid acquirements, the delight of listening senates, 
could not choose but take the side on which the arousing 
voice of Puritanism was hushed, and lived to be the minister 
of Charles without adding weight to the cause ,«hich he had 
adopted. 
That time, however, had not yet arrived. Sackville's known 
suvlorts good-will towards the cause of the German Protes- 
C,,k« tants, his recent determination to accompany Vere to 
the Palatinate, which had been characteristically retracted on 
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account of some personal affront, had given him the confidence 
of the popular party ; whilst his respect for the prerogative 
ruade him equally a favourite with those vho looked wlth 
dread on the encroachments of the House of Commons. He 
had been chosen at the beginning of the session to the chair- 
manship of the Committee for inquiry into the Abuses in 
Courts of Justice, and it had only been by iii health that he 
had been compelled to resign its functions into the hands of 
Phelips. He thoroughly detested everything that savoured of 
violence or exaggeration ; and it might have been expected 
that he would gladly bave yielded to the apparent moderation 
of the King's suggestion. His personal friendship for Bacon 
was likely to draw him in the saine direction. Yet, in spite of 
all this, when he stood up it as to second Coke's motion, 
with some unimportant modifications. No further resistance 
was possible; and the House resolved that the King should 
be informed that if he would lay his scheme before the Lords, 
they would be ready to join the Upper House in giving him a 
joint reply. As a matter of course, Phelips was allowed to go 
before the Peers with his demand for a conference on the 
charges against Iacon. I 
James's first thought upon hearing what had passed was 
to prosecute his design. Ite told Calvert to thank the Coin- 
mous for their reply, and to assure them that he 
The King's 
plan re- had already sent to the Lords the message which 
linquished, they desired. If this was the case, his messenger 
was speedily recalled. At all events, nothing more was heard 
of the royal scheme. If Bacon were consulted on the matter, 
it may well be supposed that he would be the first to point 
out that it was now hopeless. If the Lower House could 
have been induced to give a warm support to the Crown, the 
Lords might perhaps have given way. But with the Commons 
lukewarm or hostile, it was madness to suppose that the Peers 
would relinquish one tittle of their ancient jurisdictien. Any 
attempt to press the matter now would only be to the detri- 
ment of the accused. 
That very afternoon had been appointed for the conference 
 lroceedin£s and Debales, i. I93 ; Commons' ff:ournals, i. 563. 
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between the Houses. Not a word was breathed on the subject 
which had been in agitation during the lnorning. 
The charges 
talab«or« Phelips contented hilnself with laying before the 
theLords. Upper House the evidence collected in the cases of 
Aubrey and Egerton, and with respectfully demanding inquiry.l 
After the conference was at an end, Buckilagham hastened 
to York House to inform the Chancellor of the events of the 
day. He found him more cheerful than he had 
laCOrl"S 
letter to the been of late, and full of confidence that the Lords 
eeers, would do him justice. When he left, he carried 
with him a letter in which the sick man begged for time to 
answer his accusers, adding that he thought it likely that more 
petitions would be put up against him ; but that he hoped that 
they would not give any weight to the mere number of the 
COml)lainants. He had ruade more than ,ooo decrees yearly ; 
and it was easy to make a great show by hunting for accusa- 
tions. Whatever the charges might be, he trusted that time 
would be granted hiln to answer them severally. 
The next day the Lords resolved to proceed at once to the 
examination of witnesses ; and at Southalnpton's motion an 
answer, drawn up m rather curt terres, was returned 
l,Iarch o. 
to the Chancellor's letter. Bacon was briefly informed 
that justice would be done.  
Bacon was right in supposing that the attack thus com- 
lnenced would no test here. The next morning a 
Lady 
wto's petition was presented to the Conlmons, demanding 
c-se, inquiry into his acceptance of a bribe of 300/. from 
Lady Wharton. 
I,ady Wharton--such is the story which may yet be gleaned 
froln the records of ber endless litigations--had been three 
tilnes lnarried. Her second husband, Sir Francis Willoughby, 
had leff her a considerable property, which had given fise to 
long and bitter contention in the law courts. Her last ap- 
pearance in Chancery, at least, had hot arisen from any fault 
of ber own. A discontented servant, rummaging amongst ber 
 tgroceedings and Debates, i. 194 ; COlllllons' ffCournals, i. 563. Lords 
ïom'na[s, iii. 5 , 53- " Ibid. iii. 54. 



papers, lit upon a deed by which Sir Francis, long before he 
married her, had ruade over to his daughters by lais first wife, 
a large portion of those very lands which he subsequently be- 
queathed to his widow. The man saw in his discovery an 
opportunity for revenge, took a note of the contents of the 
document, and, as soon as an opportunity offered, communi- 
cated what he had learned to the husbands f Sir Francis's 
three surviving daughters. The consequence was, that in the 
spring of 1618 a Chancery suit was commenced by these thrce 
gentlemen to compel the surrender of the deed, whilst Lady 
Wharton filed a cross bill to obtain a judicial dcclaration of 
its invalidity. 
On October 3 o, I6I 9, Bacon delivered judgment in the 
cause. Sir Francis, it appeared, had reserved to himself a power 
«o,.» of revocation ; and, though there was no legal proof 
judgment, that he had made use of any such power, thee 
was sufficient evidence that he had again and again acted in 
such a way as to show that he considered the deed no longer 
to be binding upon him. Upon these grounds the Chancellor 
decided that the deed must be considered to bave been 
revoked, and that there were no grounds for compelling Lady 
Wharton to surrender a document which was no longer of any 
importance. 
The whole question was practically settled by this decision, 
though Lady Wharton's demand for a formai condemnation of 
the deed had yet to be heard. Accordingly, the lawyers on both 
sides were summoned to York House to argue what must bave 
appeated to Bacon to be a question now devoid of interest. 
The deed was produced, and Serjeant Ashley, the counsel for 
Lady Wharton's opponents, brought forward some arguments 
in favour of his clients which had hot been used in court before. 
t3acon, accordingly, was about to direct that the questions thus 
raised should be formally argued before him, when Shute, who 
 Order, Willoughby v. Whaton, Oct. 3 o, 69, Feb. _% 
Order tToob, 69 A. [ol. 978, 6-o A. fol. 749- xlIiscellanous Chancery 
toceedings ; Eliz. te am«s II. ; tills and Answers ; Sinle 12ills. 162o 
-24, Part 33, No. 98. Dalston z,. Willoughb)., lXlay Ii, 622. 
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was acting as counsel for Lady Wharton, interposed. His 
opponents, he said, should have no benefit by his client's bill. 
She would at once withdraw her demand for a declaration of its 
invalidity. In fact, she had got all that she wanted. As she 
was now entitled to keep the document in her oxxn hands, it was 
of no importance whatever to her whether its invalidity were 
formally declared or not. Upon this the lawyers on the other 
side, who probably knew well enough that Serjeant Ashley's 
arguments were worth little or nothing, expressed their willing- 
ness to withdraw their bill also. ]3acon, accordingly, agreed to 
the dismissal of both bills by the consent of the parties, taking 
care, however, to direct Churchill, the registrar, to see that, in 
entering the order, the reasons which he had recent]y alleged 
against the validity of the deed 3vere allowed to appear. 1 
]3acon's decision had satisfied the lawyers, and had satisfied 
the claires of justice ; but, as is not unfrequently the case, it 

t ,, E. Willoughby, Esqre., " The Lord and Lady Whar- 
Winifred his wife, W. Pargiter and ton, Sir R. Lovelace, and E. Mo- 
Abigail his wife, 1V[. Wood and lineux, I)efendants, et e contra. 
Frances his ,vile, Plaintiffs. 
" WiIliam Pargiter maketh oath that My Lord Chancellor having ap- 
pointed one counseIlor of a side to attend him at his bouse, where Mr. 
Serieant Ashley, being of counsel with the plaintiffs, read a deed of my 
lady'a brought thither by Mr. Shute being of ber counsel, and after the 
reading of the said deed used some reasons to his Lordship on the plain- 
tiff's behalf, which my Lord confessed he had not heard before ; where- 
upon it was desired on the plaintiff's behalf, that my Lord woulçl be 
pleased to appoint a rime to hear them, for those reasons were the sub- 
stance of my lady's cross bill. His Lordship ,vas well pleased so to do, 
lut Mr. Shute, beig of counsel witb my lady, refused to go to a hearing 
upon that bill, affirming that the plaintiffs should have no benefit by my 
lady's cross bill, for they would let it rail, and desired his Lordship to 
dismiss it ; whereupon the counsel of the plaintiffs desired a dismission of 
their bill also ; whereupon his Lordship did pronounce a dismission of both 
bills, with some reasons to be inserted against the validity of the plaintiff's 
deed ; and the Registrar, Mr. Churchill, did draw up an order for dis- 
mission of both bills accordingly about the latter end of Michaelmas Terre 
last. 
intratum. J'uratum 27 ° Junii, 162o. 
Jo : Amye." 
C/mn«ery .4.ffidaz, it«, Trin. T. 162o, N'o. 0o. 
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had hOt satisfied the suitors. Nothing short of an absolute 
condenlnation of the deed, pronounced in the most formal 
manner, would be acceptable to Lady Wharton. She would 
not hear of the withdrawal of her bill. She carried Churchill 
with ber in her coach to York House, and entreated the 
Chancellor to rescind his order, and to allow the suit to pro- 
ceed. Nor was it only from Lady Wharton's side that the 
pressure came. Her opponents, who knew that they had 
nothing to lose by reopening the case which had hitherto gone 
so completely against them, urged the saine request. In face 
of this united demand, Bacon was powerless. He withdrew 
the order for the dismissal of the suits, and directed that the 
judgment by which he had granted her the custody of the 
disputed deed, should be entered on the books at once. Yet 
upon this latter point he subsequently gave way, on a fresh 
petition from the lady's opponents ; and the whole affair was 
allowed to stand over as an open question till a future day.  
As it would not be long before a final decision must be 
given, the concession was of no great importance. Such, how- 
ever, was not the opinion of Lady Wharton. She was indignant 
that ber adversaries should bave had any respite whatever, 
and she convinced herself that the favour shown to them was 
owing to some sinister influence. She fancied, as Aubrey and 
Egerton had fancied before, that a bribe given to the Chancellor 
would be followed by the utter discomfiture of her enemies. 
She consulted with ber attorney, a man named Keeling. The 
result was that she put ioo/. in a purse, and, accompanied by 
his servant Gardner, drove straight to York House. "What is 
 Churchill afterwards represented Bacon's agreement to reseind his 
order for the dismissal of the suits as a special favour to Lady Wharton. 
But the words of the order of Dec. 9, 69, are decisive against this view 
of the case. It commences thus :1" Upon a petition exhibited unto the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor on behalf of the said Pargiter and 
others, the co-heirs of Sir Francis Willoughby, it was desired for the 
reasons therein expressed that the lady might procure ber cause upon ber 
cross bill to be heard in Court before his lordship the next term &c." 
Order Book, t619 A. fol. 370. Again, in an order of June 1, 62o 
(Order t?ook, I6I 9 --. fol. I2çO), the delay is ascribed fo a petition» not 
from Lady Wharton, but fmm the plaimiffs. 
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that," said Bacon, as soon as she was admitted, "that you have 
in your hand?" It was, she replied, a purse of ber own 
working, which she hoped his lordship would accept. "What 
lord," he said, "could refuse a purse of so fait a lady's work- 
ing?" Before she left him, she told him that 2ool. naore would 
be at his disposal as soon as the decree was really passed. 
Such was the scene vhich took place three days before 
the 29th of June, the day on which the final argument of the 
lawyers was heard. The result was what might have been 
expected. Bacon adhered to the decision which he had 
announced seven months before. The order of October 3 ° 
was to be passcd and entered. A few days later, Lady Wharton 
returned to York House with the promised sum of 2oo/. The 
money was taken, and the long-delayed decree was entered on 
the books, i 
So much, at least, is clear. But it seems that, in pronouncing 
judgment, on October 3 ° in the preceding year, Bacon had said 
The falsified something which did not find its way into the books in 
order, which the orders of the Court were entered by the Re- 
gistrar ; and the Chancellor afterwards expressed lais belief that 
1.ady Wharton's lawyer, that very Shute who had been so strongly 
recommended by himself for the Recordership of the City, had 
been tampering with Churchill, the Deputy Registrar. It was 
hot long before the audacity of the deceit was detected. An 
attempt on the part of Lady Wharton's opponents to reopen the 
case at common law, was met by an appeal to Chancery ; 
and though Bacon, at first, granted the injunction asked for, 
yet as soon as his attention was specially called to the order in 
question, as having been drawn up ' contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of the Lord Chancellor,' he acknowledged the 
justice of the objection. The decree, he said, had been 'hOt 
duly obtained'; and Lady Wharton must, therefore, either 
show cause why the whole case should hOt be re-opened, or 
must be content to fight out her battles at comlnon law. = 
 ?roceeditgs ad Z)ebates, i. 203, 2o6. Order, Willoughby z,. Wha. 
ton, June 29, I62O, Order 13ook, I619 A. fol. I54I. 
" Orders, Willoughby z,. Wharton, Feb. 2 ; Pargiter z,. Whatton, 
Match 12, I6I, Ord,'r Yook, I62O A. fol. 749, 8o. Compare t'o 
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What was the prec'se point upon which the order as entered 
differed from the order which was actually delivered, we bave 
no means of knowing with certainty. Judging, however, from 
what we do know, it seems probable that an appeal on some 
question or other to the common law was intended to be 
given; and that Lady Wharton, who had impudently begun 
by bribing the Chancellor to pronounce a decree in ber favour, 
ended by no less impudently bribing the Registrar to alter the 
decree whcn she found it hot altogether to her liking. 
Lady Wharton had been playing a gaine in which it be- 
hoved her to keep her counsel well, but she could hot hold 
"l'heease ber tongue. It was soon known to her opponents 
iia b«oç« that she had paid 3oo/. into Ilacon's hands. It was 
the Com- 
mo», soon no longer a secret that the lady had been to 
Bacon to complain of the reopening of the case, and that he 
had consoled ber by reminding ber that a re-hearing did hot 
necessarily imply defeat, ls it to be wondered that they came 
to the conclusion that the whole affair was a swindle, carried on 
between Lady Wharton and the Cancellor, and that the last 
concession ruade to them was merely a device to put off the final 
decision till Parliament was no longer sitting ? Under this im- 

orders by Williams--Wharton v. Willoughby, Nov. 3, I62I, and Wil- 
loughby v. Wharton, Feb. 2o, i6, Order tlook, I62I A. fol. 8S, 42S. 
The case vas afterwrds sent by Williams to the King's I3ench for a deci- 
sion on the validity of the conveyances. The decree which was tampered 
with is stated expressly in the order of Feb. 2o, I622, to have been that of 
Oct. 3 o, x619, which is in fact the only substantive dtcree in the whole 
case. The final order to enter it was only given on June 29, I62O, and 
therefore any attempt to explain the story by supposing that the flsifica- 
tion took place earlier may be rejected at once. We are now able to get 
at the date of the payment of the money. Keeling said it was ' about the 
time of the passing of the decree.' (19roc«cdings and l)ebates, i. 202.} 
Gardner said more distinctly, 'three days before the decree was ruade 
(Proc««d.ngs and I)ebates, i. 2o6), meaning, as appears from the con- 
text, the decree of June 29, I62O. If there were any reason to doubt 
this evidence it would be removed by Bacon's own confession that the 
monëy was received "icndc»te lire." If the first ool. had hOt been 
received till after his judgment of June 9, ordering the entry of the 
October decree, he would surely have poin.ed out that, practically at least, 
.he case, as far as he was concerned, wa_ closed. 
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pression, they heard hcw the House of Cmmons had li»tened 
to the petitions of Aubrey and Egerton, and at once laid their 
own grievances before the saine tribunal. 
In:luiry was accordingly ruade. Churchill was examined, 
but was round to be too prudent to tell a story which would 
and sent np compromise himself. Keeling and Gardner were more 
to the explicit, and the fact of the acceptance of the 3oo/. 
House of 
Lords. vas established beyond dispute. Coke was delighted 
at the turn which matters were taking. "A corrupt )udge," he 
said, "was the grievance of gdevances."  Bacon's friends were 
reduced to a general appeal to his character, and to a denun- 
ciation of the little credit due to the informers. As a matter o 
course, Phelips was ordered to bring this case too to the know- 
ledge of the Lords.  
The Wharton case is undoubtedly the one upon which the 
assailants of Bacon's good name may fairly elect to take issue. 
In the Aubrey case it is impossible, in the present 
Inquiry into 
B«o's state of the evidence, to know with what words the 
conduct, 
nakedness of the bribe was disguised. In the Eger- 
ton case the disguise was such that, amidst the pressure of 
business, it was hot impossible that an honest man might have 
failed to penetrate it. But in the Wharton case all was open. 
No doubt the evidence laid before the Comlnons was mislead- 
ing. Churchill, for his own purposes, represented Bacon as far 
more pliant in Lady Wharton's hands than he really was. The 
accidental «ircumstance that the last order reopening the case 
was not-delivered till after the meeting of Parliament, was 
calculated to give rise to unfounded suspicions. But after all 
deductions have been ruade for misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding, the fact that money was actually taken from 
a suitor before judgment was delivered remains unaffected by 
any explanations, and was afterwards admitted to be truc by 
the Chancellor himself. 
There were three ways in which, according to the notions 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, March 4, S. 19 . _Dont. cxx. 3 8 . The 
writer does not state on what occasion the words were used. But it can 
hardly have been at any other moment than when this revelation was made, 
 2 Ærocecdings end Dcbatcs, i. 208. 
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of the day, a public official might receive money. A bribe 
was what it has always been in every age, lnoney 
Distinction 
between given to influence the future action of the person in 
modes of authority. A fee was a certain definite payment, the 
payment, anaount of which was settled by custom or authority, 
and which was regarded as the proper mode of obtaining pay- 
ment for official services in an age when official salaries were 
purely nominal. But besides these there had grown up a 
class of payments, especially to persons high in authority, which 
were neither fees nor bribes. Under the naine of gratuities, 
it was the custom to reward the Lord High Treasurer or the 
Secretary of State with presents, undcfined in amount, as a 
reward for the trouble vhich they had taken, and as a rctaincr 
of their good-will in case of necessity arising for troubling 
them again. It was thus that, after the treaty with the Dutch 
in i619, Digby, who had taken a leading part in the nego- 
tiations, openly received a present of plate from the East India 
Company ; and that Carleton, who believed that he had con- 
tributed, by his efforts at the Hague, to tb.e success of the 
negotiations, complained bitterly and without reserve that a 
few hundred pounds had not been placed at lais disposal by 
the saine body. Under any circumstances, such a custom 
must bave been attended by grave abuses. It reached its 
height when adopted by a judge in a court of law; for 
anaongst the multiplicity of business it was always possible 
that the most innocent transaction might be clothed with the 
semblance of corruption. A suit once closed might be re- 
opened, or the successful litigant might bave a second suit on 
hand with a third party. In either case the Chancellor who 
accepted the gratuity as soon as his decision was pronounced, 
was at any time liable to the discovery that the donor had 
other objects in view than the simple payment for past ser- 
vices. 
If, therefore, ail that could be said against ]3acon was that 
he had occasionally ruade mistakes, that he had fancied that 
C, ratutiesin suits were ended when they were hot ended, or 
Cncery. that he had hot detected the intention with which 
money, ostensibly given tmder other pretences, had in reality 
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bccn offcrcd, thcrc would bc cause for regret that hc had hot 
bccn more sharpsightcd, or that hc had hot cndcavourcd to 
rcform thc abuses by thc simple rcmcdy of substituting fccs 
for gratuitics ; but thcrc would hm-dly bc sufficicnt ground for 
charging him with any dccp moral culpability. 
Unfortunatcly, howcvcr, in thc face of Lady Wharton's case 
no such cxplanation is possible. Bacon kncw pcrfcctly wcll whcn 
P,a«on's he took the purse that the suit was not concluded ; 
- and he was certainly hot ignorant that to accept money 
from a suitor under such circu:nstances was to do that which, 
in any other person except himself, he would have been the 
first to stigmatize as proof of the vitest corruption. 
Yet, if no flaw is to be found in the evidence which shows 
that Bacon's conduct was utterly inexcusable, it is by no means 
o,,, «a,,s so plain that he was aware atthe time ofthe enormity 
itpoo«« of his actions. Whatever Churchill might choose 
ruption, to say, it is certain that it was hot Bacon's fault that 
the whole case was not closed six or seven months before he 
touched a penny of Lady Wharton's money. He had dismissed 
the whole affair, and had given a judgment which was entirely 
satisfactory to the lawyers on both sides, when Lady Wharton's 
litigiousness brought the case again before him. Again and 
again his time had been occupied by this quarrelsome old 
lady's folly. The approaching decision which he was to de- 
liver in court, he may have argued, was a pure formality. His 
decision had been given long ago, and all that he intended to 
do was to reaffirm it. What, then, did it matter whether he 
took the purse now or a week later ? It would hot affect his 
judgment one way or another. 
That it did not affect his judgment is certain. Ail that 
followed upon the reception of the purse was a direction that 
an order given nine months belote should be entered in the 
books. Nor is it truc that Lady Wharton's case was in any 
way expedited by her giff. For on June , at least three weeks 
before the purse was given, he had fixed upon the 29th as the 
day on which he was to dispose of the affair.  
t ' Whereas Mr. Shute, being of the defendants' "i.e. Lady Wharton'S 
°' counsel, came this present dav and moved the Rt. I-Ionble. the Lord 
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The charge, therefore, that Bacon knowingly and corruptly 
sold or delayed justice falls entlrely to the ground. The only 
possible explanation of his conduct is that, with his usual care- 
essness of forms, he contented himself with knowing that the 
immediate reccption of the money, which he believed himself 
to have fairly earned, would not influence his decision ; in 
other words, that, without a corrupt motive, he accepted money 
corruptly tendered. The suspicions to which his conduct 
would be exposed, and the evil lesson which he was teaching 
to the anxious and unscrupulous crowd of suitors, did not enter 
into his calculations. 
As it was most improbable that the man who had taken 
Lady Wharton's purse had not laid himself open to other 
case« charges, the Lords can hardly have been surprised 
Holman that when the case of Lady Wharton was brought 
and Smith- 
,i«k. before their House it was accompanied by two others. 
As the Peers subsequently refused to entertain one of these 
complaints, it may be taken for granted that it could hOt be 
substantiated. The other proceeded from a merchant named 
Smithwick, who asserted that he had improperly paid over -"oo/. 
to the receiver of the Lord Chancellor's fines. It did hOt, how- 
ever, appear that Bacon knew anything about the marrer at the 
time, and Smithwick himself allowed that he had petitioned the 
Chancellor for relief, and that the money had been repaid. 
Though these rive complaints were ail that were voluntarily 

Chancellor for the signing and passing of a decree dmwn up by the 
P, egistrar upon the hearing of the said several causes the 3oth of October 
last, the signing thereof hath been hitherto foreborne by reason of the 
petition preferred by the plaintiffs ; which decree his lordship would not 
yet pass, being a marrer of great moment in regard it hath rested so long 
without the hearing of the plaintiti's counel what they can say to main- 
tain their suggestions contained in thelr petition. For which purpose it 
is orderedthat counsel on both sides shall attend in Court on the second 
Tuesday in the next terre, when such filrther order shall be taken touching 
the passing of the said decree as shall be fit ; and the plaintiffs or one of 
them are to have notice hereof ; to the end they may be provided at the 
tme aforcsaid, and the cause tobe entered into the paper of that day."--- 
Order, Vfilloughby v. Wharton, June , I62O. OrderI¢ook, 6I 9 A. foL 
1290. 
VOL. IV. G 
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brought before the ttouse by persons who felt themselves 
ChurchiW aggrieved, a long list of Bacon's evil deeds had been 
it. drawn up by Churchill. The Commons knowing 
well that a man who is anxious to divert attention from his 
own misdemeanors is unlikely to be scrupulously accurate 
about the faults of others, and acting in that spirit of fairness 
which had characterized the whole of their proceedings in this 
lamentable affair, took care to avoid all responsibility for the 
assertions of the guilty registrar, and laid his paper before the 
Lords without note or comment. 1 
Bacon had recovered his cheerfu]ness as soon as it became 
plain that his conduct was hOt to be submitted to a vote of the 
_-ch  House of Commons, but to a judicial inquiry in the 
»-con House of Lords. " His most judicious friends," says 
regains his 
«ul. a letter-writer of the day, " have already given him 
for gone. Notwithstanding, himself is merry, and doubteth 
hot that he shall be able to calln all the tempests raised against 
him."  His own teeling appears to bave been one of bewilder- 
lnent. " When I look into myself," he wrote to the King, "I find 
hot the materials of such a tempest as is corne upon 
Iarch 5. 
me." He had never, he said, ' been the author of any 
immoderate counsd.' He had ' been no haughty, or intolerable, 
or hateful man in ' his ' conversation or character.' 
Of the charges brought against him he spoke like a man of 
honour who is opening his eyes to the possibility that he may 
have committed faults, but xvho is still blind to their heinous 
nature. " For briberies and gifts wherewith I ara charged," he 
wrote, " when the book of hearts shall be opened, I hope I 
shall hot be found to bave the troubled fountain of a corrupt 
heart in a depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice, 
however I may be frail and partake of the abuses of the rimes. 
And therefore I ana resolved, when I corne to mv answer, hOt 
to trick my innocency, as I writ to the Lords, by cav'illations 
or voidances ; but to speak to them the language which my 
heart speaketh to me, in excusing, extenuating, or ingenuous 
confessing ; praying Goal to give me the ace to see to the 
 tgroceediuqs and Debates, i. o6 ; Zords' ournals, iii. 6. 
"- Brent fo Beaumont, March ---3, Bacon's IVorbs» ed. Montagu, xvi. 



bottom ofmy faults, and that no hardness of heart do steal upon 
me unfler show of more neatness of conscience than is cause."  
It was perhaps in consequence of this letter of Bacon's that 
James resolved upon addressing one of his usual discursive 
.t,r«h« speeches to the two Houses. The Commons, he 
a'h« King'» said, had at last learned to treat him xvith respect. 
speech fo 
th« Houses. The Lords had always behaved well. He was, there- 
tore, glad to see his son sitting amongst them. The whole 
world was talking of bribes, and he supposed that they had 
bribed the Prince to plead their cause. He would at once call 
in the obnoxious patents by proclamation, lte wot,ld gladly 
give his consent to a Bill against informers. Buckingham had 
said that he had never had so much quiet as since the meeting 
of Parliament, since he was now freed from the crowd of pro- 
jectors and informers, who, at other times, lniserably vexed him 
at all hours. As for himself, he must acknowledge that in look- 
ing upon the face of the government, he had thought, as every 
man would have donc, that the people were never so happy. 
Yet it now seemed that the country resembled some of his own 
coppices. When he rode round them they appeared on the 
outside very thick and well grown ; but when he entered into 
the midst of them they were discovered to be full of plains and 
bare spots. Soit was with the kingdom. Theexternal govern- 
ment was good ; but he was ashamed, and it ruade his hair 
stand upright, to consider how his people had been vexed and 
polled. 
James then proceeded to touch upon Bacon's case. He 
doubted not, he said, that there were matters before them, 
some complained of out of passion, and some out ofjust cause 
of grievance. Let them weigh both, without allowing them- 
selves to be carried away by the impertinent discourses of 
those who named innocent men as well as guilty. Let their 
judgment take hold of the guilty only. Let them proceed judi- 
cially, and spare none where they found just cause to punish " 
t Bacon to the King, March 25, Z«tters and Lire, viii. 2.* 5. 
" Zords' ournals, iii. 68. In a letter written to .Mead (Harl. JISS. 
389, fol. 43) it is said that the King spoke directly of the Cancellor. Thi 
does not appear from the printed speech. ]3ut the allusion is evident. 
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A speech like this may fairly be taken as a genuine ex. 
pression of the King's feelings. With the House of Commons 
,ostion of he had every reason to. be well satisfied. It had, at 
h« King. his bidding, refrained from trenching upon his pre- 
mgative by questioning the referees. It had granted two sub- 
sidies with unprecedented alacrity. It had abstained from press- 
ing upon him its undoubted opinion in favour of an immediate 
declaration of war. The attack upon Michell and Mompesson 
did hot touch the rights of the Crown. Nor, though he evi- 
dently wished well to Bacon, had he any desire to shelter him 
from a well-founded accusation. To hold a chancellor re- 
sponsible for his legal opinion given in good faith was one 
thing; to hold him responsible for corruption was another: 
and, to do James justice, during the whole course of his reign 
he never once allowed personal favour to shield anyone whom 
he had reason to believe guilty of actual crime. What Bacon 
asked for was a fait inquiry, and to secure him this was the 
object to which the King addressed himself. In placing the 
Houses in a good humour by assuring them of his intention to 
canccl the obnoxious patents, he did everything in his power 
to bring them to a temper which would enable them to con- 
sider the question of Bacon's conduct upon its own merits. 
Upon the first part of the King's speech the Upper House 
was prepared to act. That afternoon sentence was delivered 
s«.«.« upon Mompesson in his absence. He was to be de- 
pon om- graded from the order of knighthood, and to be con- 
P«s' demned to perpetual outlawry. His testimony was 
never to be received in any court. He was to be exempted from 
all general pardons. If ever he returned to England he was to 
be imprisoned for life, and never to be allowed to corne within 
twelve mlles of the Court. His property was to be forfeited, 
and he was to pay, from what source does not appear, a fine of 
o, oooL l.astly, he was to be held for ever an infamous person. 
For the first rime since the evil days of Henry VI. the 
House of Lords had sat in judgment upon a subject 
Y,! axch 7- 
"rh Et accused of official malversation. The revival of the 
,,,aio,. practice was undoubtedly an indirect censure upon 
the Sovereign whose want of energy and circumspection had 
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allowed Mompesson's oppressions to flourish under the shadow 
of his naine. But it was only for direct aggressions upon his 
prerogative that James had eyes, and he was blind to the lesson 
conveyed by the history which had been unrolled before him. 
The Lords were in high spirits. They ordered that Malch 26, 
the day of the King's last speech, should be yearly held as a 
serluon day through all England. The two Houses then ad- 
journed for the Easter vacation till April t 7. 
The Lords' COlumittees appointed to examine into Bacon's 
case were directed to remain sitting during the vacation.  
Three weeks would, however, pass before their report 
1M arch :30. 
"l'hepatents could be ruade, and there would be time for the 
c,««lloe, animosities of party warfare to cool down. If the 
charges against him had proceeded, as Bacon once thought, from 
lnere faction, Jalnes was doing everything in his power to allay 
the resentment of the popular party. On March 3 o, he followed 
up his recent speech by a proclamation cancelling the patent 
for gold and silver thread, the patent for inns, and the patent 
for concealed lands. 2 
There was one at least by James's side who was not con- 
tent with such sober measures as these. With the hcadlong 
impetuosity which was natural to him, Buckingham 
Buckingham 
a«,,o«ates had now thrown himself heart and soul into his 
dissolution, friend's defence, and he was all the more eager 
because rumours had reached him that there was a party in the 
two Houses which had formed the intention of directing against 
himself the weapons which had proved so serviceable against 
Bacon. Once ligote the fears which had driven him to his 
base desertion of the referees disturbed his mind. He had 
taken Williams's advice in vain. He had courted popularity 
only to make the way to his ruin more easy. For the evil 
which he dreaded there was but one remedy,--the immediate 
dissolution of Pafliament. Yet, unaccustomed as he was to 
plead in vain, he now found the King's car closed to his 
appeals. Jalnes was indeed capable of quarrelling with a 
Parliament upon some point of personal dignity ; but the 
 Zords' fftaurrtalç, iii. 73. 
 Proclamation, S. /'. Dom. clxxxvii. 0L 
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great wrong which his favourite now urged him to commit was 
utterly distasteful to his nature. He would hOt allow the re- 
presentatives of the people to return to their bornes with the 
tale, that when grave charges of peculation had been brought 
against a minister of the Crown, their King had refused them 
even the comlaon justice of an investigati6n into the truth of 
their complaints. So urgent had Buckingham's language 
been, and so public was the rebuff xvith which he met, that for 
some rime it was believed at Court that the breach between 
himself and his Sovereign was irreparable, and that the often- 
foretold downfall of the arrogant favourite was at last at hand.  
It is hard work to follow out with accuracy the Protean 

 " Aspettiamo adesso l'esito del resto, et sopra tutto della causa del 
Gran Cancilliere, et forse d'altri di qualche qualità perchè il dire che 
fece il Rè che non risguardassero a persona, non n'eccettando il suo pro- 
prio figliuolo, ha dato loto tanto animo che sono d'oppinione che faranno 
quanto potranno per essaminare le azioni del Signor lXlarchese di Buck- 
ingk.am, et tanto più quanto credono che questa franca permissione di 
Sua Maestà proceda da strcchezza verso la parte, la quale se punto ap- 
parisca, ognuno puol poi fare giudizio dei resto."--Salvetti's V«ws-Le¢ter, 
/larch 3 ° 
April 9" 
" Il Gran Cancelliere se prepara per farei suoi difesi ; ma con appa- 
renza che gli habbino da servire a poco ; non scuoprendo nel Parlamento 
inclinatione nessuna di ammettergliene, et contra del lXlarchese se bene 
gli humori sono preparatissimi, credo per6 che se la passerano con questa 
6 
voglia."Salvetti, April . 
" Si" le Parlement "eust duré davantage, le Chancelier eust eu le 
sault ; et, comme j'entend, non sans subject, ayant fort malversé en sa 
charge. Le Marquis de Buckingham l'assiste de tout son pouvoir, et n'en 
peult venir a bout, non plus que de la rupture du Parlement, qu'il a fort 
souhaitée ; ce que fait juger a aucuns que ce Roy s'en veut deffaire par le 
moyen dudict Parlement, comme il fist du Comte de Sommerset, et par le 
moyen de la feue Reine sa femme ; soit que la longue conversation qu'il 
en a eue luy a donné de disgoust, ou bien que, voyant qu'il est mal voulu 
de tout, et luy pour son subject, il le veuille donner a la haine generale 
pour se reconcilier les curs de se.» subjects."--Tillières o Puysieux, 
April , libl, lrat. I]ISS. llarl. 123, 17, fol. 47- 
These extracts will, I hope, put an end to the theory -hich has hal 
extraordinary vitality, that Bacons fall  as caused by 13uckingham's m'eari- 
ness of him. 
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changes of such a mind as Buckingharn's. Perhaps he took 
April. counsel once more with the cau, tious Williams. Per- 
.uckingh,,, haps he was really int]uenced by the arguments o| 
g,,.esway, the King, or by rumours which may have reached 
him of the disclosures which were being made before the Lords' 
Committees. Before the vacation was at an end, he had com- 
pletelyshifted his ground. As he could not save himselfby throw- 
ing over the Parliament, he would try to save himself by throwing 
over Bacon. He was sorry, he was now heard to sa)-, that 
the Chancellor's conduct had been so bad. He could hOt be 
sorry for his disgrace, for that, at least, he had richly deserved. 
There were not, however, wanting those who thought that 
Buckingham was merely making a virtue of necessity, and that 
he shrank from Bacon's defence merely because he saw that it 
was impossible to save him.l 
But, whatever the truth may have been, Buckingham's in- 
sane demand for a dissolution had never been supported by 
Bacon. Every letter that he wrote, every word that 
}aon's l'eo 
questforan he uttered, gave token of his readiness to see the 
audience, charges against him sifted to the uttermost. At first 
he had believed them to be pure iraentions, trumped up t6 
gratify the malice of his enemies ; but as the vacation passed, and 
rumours reached him of the progress of the investigation, he 

t ,, Pour te Chancelier il n'est remis sur le trottoir, mais il y sera 
bientost avec asseurance de sa perte. Je l'ay apris de M. le/larquis de 
Bouquinguam, qui est son amy, et lequel m'a tesmoigné de recepvoir a 
deplaisir non pas sa ruyne, car il dit qu'il l'a bien meritée, mais son 
mauvais gouwrnement, estant homme qui avoit de bonnes partyes, et nais 
de sa main en la charge qu'il possede, mais que pour luy il est si affectionné 
au service de son maitre et du bien de son pays, qu'il abandonneroit son 
propre frere s'il avoit malversé. Quelqu'uns, croyent que ceste sincerité 
n'est qu'en parolles, et qu'en effect il a fait son pouvoir pour le sauver, 
mais qu'il ne l'a peu, ce qui donne subject aux plusieurs autres considera- 
tions de continuer l'opinion que je vous ay mandée par quelques unes de 
mes depeches de la defaveur dudit 1I. de ]3oquinguam, laquelle est fondu 
sur des autres apparences, dont les unes sont entierement speculatives et 
par un rapport du present au passé, les autres plus apparentes, mais toutes 
ineertaines."--Tillières to Puysieux, April z 
9,la)" -' tibl. A'al. Af SS. I-IarL a23, 
7, fol. 60. 
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was driven to abandon the ground which he had taen up. 
He now could no longer deny that, at least through inad- 
verteuce, he might have erred. Being suflîciently recovered 
to leave his bouse, he requested the King to grant him an 
audience. James accorded his petition, having first taken the 
precaution of informing the Council of his intention. 
The papers on which the Chancellor jotted down the mem- 
{i, memo- moranda of which he intended to avail himself, have 
rnda, fortunately been preserved. " There be three causes 
of bribery," he wrote, "chargPd or supposed in a judge. 
" The first, of bargain or contract for reward, to pervert 
justice. 
" The second, where the udge conceives the cause to be 
at an end by the information of the party or otherwise, and 
useth hOt such diligence as he ought to inquire of it. 
"And the third, when the cause is really ended, and it is 
sine fraude, without relation to any precedent promise. 
" Now, if I may see the particulars of my charge, I should 
deal plainly with your Majesty, in whether of these causes my 
particular case falls. But for the first of them I take myself to 
be as innocent as any born upon St. Innocent's Day in my 
heart. For the second, I doubt, in some particulars I may be 
faulty ; and for the iast, I conceived it to be no fault, but 
therein I desire to be better informed, that I may be twice 
penitent, once for the fact, and again for the error. For I had 
rather be a briber than a defender of bribes. 
" I must likewise confess to your Majesty that, at new year's 
tides, and likewise at my first coming in (which was, as it were, 
my wedding), I did not so precisely, as perhaps I ought, examine 
whether those that presented me had causes before me, yea 
or no. And this is simply all that I can say for the present con- 
cerning my charge, until I may receive it more particularly." 1 
Accordingly on April 6, the last day of the vacation, 
apilx6. Bacon was admitted to an audience. How far he 
Flisinter- carried out the programme which he had laid 
vies, with 
tn« Kig. down for himself we do not know, but there was 
one point upon which he was specially desirous of the Km s 
t acon's lfor1s, ed. Montagu, xvi. note G. G. G. 
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assistance. Properly enough, he had not yet received a copy 
of the charges made against him ; for till the witnesses had 
been examined, it was impossible to say how far their state- 
ments would be adopted by the House of Lords, and till the 
Lords had adopted them, there v«as no formal accusation in 
existence to which he could be called upon to answer.  
]3acon, however, seems to have feared lest he should be 
judged in the dark. l-le therefore begged the King to request 
the Lords to grant him a fait trial, and to allow him an oppor- 
tunity of making his defence. "Fo this very reasonable demand, 
Jalnes at once acceded, so far as to direct the Lord Treasurer 
to inform the House of what had passed between them. 9- 
Accordingly, as soon as the Houses met on the following 
day, the Lords were informed by Mandeville of I3acon's request, 
and of the King's reply. Fresh witnesses were then 
Aprll a7 
Re-assembly sworn, and fresh names were added to the coin- 
of the 
Ho,s«s. mittees, z On the 8th it was resolved, at Arundel's 
April x8. motion, that a report of the examinations should be 
brought in on the following day, to the end their lordships 
might give the Lord Chancellor such particulars of his charge 
as their lordships should judge fit. The next morning, as soon 
as the evidence taken by the committee over which Arundel 
presided, had been read, Buckingham rose. The attitude 
which he now assumed, after some vacillation, was that of an 
advocate who, without venturing to deny his client's guilt, 
watches the case with the intention of taking advantage of any 
point that may be raised in his favour. "-l'he evidence just read, 
he now pointed out, was altogether in the handwriting of the 
persons who had been interrogated. There might, therefore, have 

 There has been considerable misunderstanding on this point, arising 
probably from a careless supposition that Bacon had been inpeached by 
the Commons. This was hot the case. No accusation had as yet been 
brought against him "fhe examination of witnesses was merely a pre- 
liminary investigation for the purpose of giving information to the Upper 
House. When the Lords had ruade up their minds to act upon it, then, 
and hot till then, Bacon would be put on his trial, and would have a right 
fo a copy of the charges. 
 Lords' ournals, iii. 75-  Ibid.. 
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been a conspiracy anaongst them to insert statements which had 
^p,-n ,9. never really been ruade. To this Arundel replied, that 
u«kl,g- the answers had been written down in the presence 
position with of the committee, and that they tallied exactly with 
regard to 
.«on. the spoken evidence. To this statement, confirmed 
as it was by other members of the committee, no answer 
was possible.  The remainder of the reports was read, and 
finally the three committees were amalgamated, in order to draw 
up a connected statement of the whole evidence. The Peers 
then adjourned to the _-,4th.  
The joint committee, thus constituted, consisted of sixteen 
peers and prelates. Their names may be at once accepted as 
a'm»r « a proof that the Lords, as a body, desired to approach 
thord, the delicate inquiry before them in a spirit of im- 
partiality. The only section of the House hOt represented 
upon the committee was that composed of the connexions 
of the Villiers family, and of the sycophants who basked 
in the favourite's smile. Arundel, Sheffield, and Neile 
were there, ready to resist any excesses of factious animosity 
against a faithful servant of the Crown, whilst the names of the 
pure-mindèd Andrewes, of the virtuous Morton, and of that 
Russell who, long afterwards, in times when few knew what 
moderation vas, carried to the grave, as Earl of Bedford, amidst 
the regrets of ail honest Englishmen, a well-earned re.putation 
];or singular moderation and discretion, were a sufficient 
guarantee that in the discussions which were impending, 
nothing would be left undone to secure the furtherance of equal 
justice without respect of persons.  
Of the general effect of the examinations read, some inkling 
seems to bave been carried to Bacon. From a fresh letter 
»,n,« which he addressed to the King on the 2oth, itis 
a«o evident that his hope of being able to resist tie ac- 
,'rites agaln 
to the King. cusations against him was growing faint. He trusted, 
he said, that the Lords would be like lais Majesty in imitating 
Him who had refused to break the broken reed, or to quench 
the smoking flax. " It is not possible," he conclude.d by saying, 
t Elsing's IVotcs, 9.  Lords' ournals, iii. 78, 179. 
 Zords' ottrttals, iii. 74. 
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" nor it were hOt safe for rne to answer particulars till I have 
rny charge ; which, when I shall receive, I shall, without fig- 
leaves or disguise, excuse -hat I can excuse, extenuate 'hat I 
can extenuate, and ingenuously confess what I can neither clear 
nor extenuate. And if there be anything which I rnight conceive 
to be no offence, and yet is, I desire to be informed, that I rnay 
be twice penitent--once for my fault, and the second time for 
my error." I 
Scarcely was this letter written, when some friendly hand 
brought him a copy of the examinations which had been read 
in the House of Lords. The effect was instantaneous. 
He re- 
inqLihes All thought that he was struggling against a factious 
ia«ee. opposition was now at an end. He saw, as in a 
rnirror, the hidden secrets of his life revealed. Actions which 
had long ago slipped out of his rnernory, and which, at the 
time, had seemed utterly unirnportant, now stood out in strange 
distinctness before him. In his last letter, he had talked of 
excuse and extenuation. He now knew that he had done that 
for which there was no excuse, and for which extenuation 
would be of no avail. 
Yet even in this hour of trial, conscious of the integrity of 
his motives, and knowing well that if there had been corruption 
iv his actions, there had at least been none in his heart, he was 
unable to remise the effect which the revelation would produce 
upon others. He hoped that the Lords would be satisfied with 
his resignation of the Great Seal, and would spare him any 
further disgrace. 
On the 2st, therefore, he rnade one more appeal to the 
King, praying him to use his influence with the Lords, to per- 
suade them to be content with his general subrnis- 
April . 
A«to sion, to be followed bv his resignation of the Seal. 
the King, " But," he concluded, in words which showed that 
his old buoyancy of spirit was still uncrushed, "because he that 
hath taken bribes is apt to give bribes, I will go farther, and 
present your Majesty with a bribe ; for, if your Majesty give rne 
peace and leisure, and God give me lire, I will present you 
 Bacon to the King, April 2o, Zctlers and Lire, vil 240. 
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with a good history of England, and a better digest of your 
laws." On the followmg day he ruade his promised submission 
»,pri122. to the Lords. His words, he said, came from wasted 
an,,nk spirits and an oppressed mind. Yet, strange as it 
submission 
to the Lrd. might seem, though in the midst of as great affliction 
as mortal man could endure, honour being above lire, he would 
begin with a profession of gladness; for he cou!d not but 
rejoice that, for the future, the greatness of a judge would be 
no sanctuary or protection of guiltiness (and that was, in a 
word, the benning of a golden world), and that magistrates 
would learn, by his example, to fly from the very semblance of 
corruption as from a serpent. 
Even in his misery Bacon's first thoughts were for his 
country. He then turned to his own case. " But to pass," he 
wrote, "from the motions of my heart, whereof God is only 
judge, to the mcrits of my cause, s.hereof your lordships are 
judges under God and His Lieutenant, I do understand there 
hath been heretofore expected from me some justification, and 
therefore I have chosen one only justification, instead of ail 
other, out of the justifications of Job. For, after the clear 
submission and confession which I shalI now make unto your 
lordships, I hope I may say and justify with Job, in these 
words :--' I bave not hid my sin as did Adam, nor concealed 
my thoughts in my bosom.' This is the only justification 
which I will use. 
"It resteth therefore that, without fig-leaves, I do ingenuously 
confess and acknowledge that, having understood the particulars 
of the charge, not formally from the House, but enough to in- 
form my conscience and memory, I find matter sufficient and 
full, both to more me to desert the defence, and to more your 
lordships to condemn and censure me." 
It was useless, he went on to say, to trouble them by sin- 
gling out particulars against which he might justly except, to 
raise scruples touching the credit of the witnesses, or to plead 
extenuating circumstances. He was about to resign his office, 
"and therefore," he ended by saying, "my humble suit to your 

 Baeon to the King, April , Zetters and Zife i!. z4o. 
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lordships is that my penitent submission may be my sentence, 
and the loss of the Seal my punishment ; and that your lord- 
ships will spare any further sentence, but recommend me to 
his Majesty's grace and pardon for all that is past. God's 
Holy Spint be amongst you."t 
Bacon had forgotten that it is not the business of a court of 
law to inquire into motives, and that the Lords would only 
April4. stultify themselves if at this point they gave up the 
t«oes,ot investigation without recording their sentence upon 
satisfy the 
Lords. acts which he had himself admitted to be indefen- 
sible. It was in vain, therefore, that his letter was brought 
before them by a personage no less influential than the Prince 
of Wales. As soon as it had been read, there was silence for 
a long time throughout the House. Then Pembroke rose. 
It was a question, he said, whether the Lord Chancellor's sub- 
mission was sufficient for them to ground a judgment upon 
without further inquiry. As soon as the House had gone into 
committee to discuss the point thus raised, it became evident 
that the submission would hOt be accepted in the form in 
which it had been tended. Crtain definite accusations had 
bçen made, and the Lords wanted to know, in so many words, 
whether they were true or hOt. The submission was therefore 
unanimously rejected. 
In the course of the discussion a new question had been 
started by Spencer :--Was the Lord Chancellor to be summoned 
to the bar to answer to the charges in person ? Buckingham 
once more interposed in Bacon's behalf. He hoped, he said, 
that they would make a charitable exposition of the case, and 
would' attribute this thing to the corruption of the time in 
respect of the quality of the person.' The Chancellor had 
already acknowledged himself to be guilty in general, though 
hOt in particular. Let a message be sent to him, in order that 
he might have an opportunity of making a full acknowledg- 
ment of his fault, before they resorted to the extreme step of 
sending for him in person. Arundel and Pembroke followed 
in support of the saine view. "Shall the Great SeaU' said 

* Bacen to lhe Lords, April 22, Lords' )'ournals, iii. 84. 
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Pembroke, "corne to the bar ?" It was in vain that Saye, then, 
as ever, bitterly one-sided, urged that Bacon shouid be sent 
for ; and that Suffolk, hOt unmindful of the day when the Lord 
Chancellor had sat in judgment upon himself, argued on the 
saine side. Wailingford probably expressed the general opinion. 
His lordshil)'S submission, he said, was too short, and it was 
unfit that he should presume to dictate his own punishment. 
Nor was it hecoming that he should throw the blame of his 
faults upon the age rather than upon himself. He had all due 
respect for the person of the accused man, but if a reformation 
was intended, the proceedings should be as public as possible. 
Ver, after all, how could the Chancellor corne to the bar vith 
the seals? The House, on this point, at least, felt wit Pem- 
broke and Wallingford, and it was decided that Bacon should 
be al)plied to for a fuller answer.  A copy of the evidence against 
him was accordingly transmitted to him, together with the ar- 
ticles of accusation as they had proceeded from the committee. 2 
The next da),, after an unsuccessful attempt to re-open the 
question of summoning the Chancellor to the bar, messengers 
were sent to inquire into his intentions. "The 
Api25. Lord Chancellor," they reported, "will make no 
manner of defence to the charge, but meaneth to acknowledge 
corruption, and to make a particular confession to every point, 
and after that an humble submission." He desired, how- 
ever, to add an explanation on some particular points. Five 
davs were accordingly allowed him to prepare his statement; 
and, in spite of Suffolk's renewed opposition, it vas resolved 
that this statement should be ruade in writing.  
On April 3 o, accordingly, the promised confession was 
handed in, with some insignificant exceptions. * The 
April 
co' examinations of the itnesses have unfortunately not 
comments 
on the been preserved, but by those who bave learned by 
charges, experience to place unreserved confidence in Bacon's 
truthfulness, his own declarations, together with the additional 

t Elsing's Notes, 3. " Zords' tournals, iii. 8 5. 
* Elsing's Notes, 8. 
* These are amongst the I-louse ofLord,' .IlSS. and were published by 
me in the Archteologia, vol. xli. 
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light which can be thrown upon them by the help of the re- 
cords of the Court of Chancery, vill be sufficient to give a 
tolerably clear idea of the nature of lais delinquencies. 
In answer to one at least of the charges, he could of/er no 
excuse. " He had given way," it was said, "to great exac- 
Vault.orhi tions by lais servants." He at once acknowledged 
servilité, that it was a great fault of neglect that he looked no 
better to them. 
Froln the remaining twenty-seven ! articles, ten may, for ail 
practical purposes, be sumlnarily excluded. They related to 
Payments presents given after the closing of the various suits, 
closeaf'ter theof the and which were, therefore, according to the ideas of 
suit. the day, to be regarded as legitimate payments. - 
c.s ,,-ne Of the rest, rive cases may also be dismissed as of no 
the fault xvas real importance. When Bacon accepted 5ool. froni 
merely 
formal. Sir Rowland Egerton, it was in total ignorance that 
the old question would be again stirred by Edward Egerton's 
wilfulness. Smithwick's case bas been already commented on : 
it concerned the Chancellor's servants rather than hilnself. 
The three remaining gifts of this class had been received from 
rival companies which had submitted to lais arbitration ; but this 
was merely in accordance with the opinion of the da)', which 
held that an arbitrator ought to be rewarded for lais trouble, 
without fixing any scale of payment. 
ca«s mo« Still twelve cases remain, ail of them open to grave 
or ss oj«c- objection, some of them to the severest reprobation. 
tionable. 
Sir J. From Sir John Trevor, Bacon had accepted IooL, 
"/revor. as a new year's gift, but had neglected to inquire 
whether lais cause was ended or hOt. The truth was, that it 
had been dismlssed to a trial at COlmnon-law, but that as the 
equity was reserved, it might again corne before him judicially. 
He had received 6L or 7L frolaa Lord Montague after 
Co to- the decision had been given.. But the decision was 
tague, resisted by the other party, and the case came up 
again before hina. He was obliged to ackuowledge that he had 
 I adopt Bacon's numbering in preference to that of the Lords. 
 These were the gifts br,.ught by Hody, Monk, Holman, Fisher, 
Scott, Lenthall. Wi-olho Dunch, Ruswcll, and Barker. 
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received fair warning that this was likely to occur ; for whel 
the money was brought, the bearer told him, 'that my lord 
would be further thankful if he could once get his quiet.' Ail 
that Bacon was able to say In defence of his conduct was that 
he had paid no attention to the mess0ge. 1 
From Sir John Kennedy he had received a rich cabinet, 
whilst a suit was pending. ]3acon had seen it, and had 
slrj. ordered it to be carried back. When he afterwards 
l«,«ay, heard that it was still in the bouse, he was offended 
at the neglect of his orders ; but he had not insisted on obedi- 
ence, and all that he could now say was that the cabinet wa 
ready to be returned to whom their Iordships should appoint. 
A,,», . Of the cases of Aubrey, of Edward Egerton, and 
Egerton, of Lad)" Wharton, enough has been said alreadv. 
and l,ady  
Wharton. In one respect the case of Ralph Hansby re- 
sembles that of Lady Wh0rton. There is the clearest evidence 
that ]3acon did that which was utterlv indefensible. 
Hansby. 
But there is also the clearest evidence that the 
money which he improperly received did hot, in the slightest 
degree, affcct his judgment. 
On July tT, 1617, Bacon had decided, in Hansby's favour, 
a question respecting the validity of a deed by which he 
derived a large estate from his uncle. There still, however, 
remained a further question as to the property, upon which 
certain legacies were chargeable. The point was referred by 
Bacon to some of the Masters in Chancery, upon whose report 
he would have to deliver his final judment. Under these cir- 
cumstanccs he acçepted a present of 51. from Hansby, in 
whose favour the suit about the legacies was finally decided. In 
itself, this last judgment was, no doubt, open to grave suspicion. 
But, fortunately for his credit, Bacon had given the reasons 
upon which it vas base& The question turned upon the in- 
tention of the old man at the time when he was signing the 
deed in favour of his nephew, and it so happcned that hOt only 
 The particulars of the case will be round in the Ord«r Boos. under 
the heading " Dominus St. John v. Eng]efield." In Trin T. and Mich. T. 
167, there are two Masters' Reports headed "Viscount M, ntatTae v. 
Englefield." 
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the lawyers who had drawn it up were unanimously in favour 
of Hansby's interpretati)n of the clauses, but that evidence was 
given to the effect that his uncle, before he signed the deed, 
had entered into an explanation in which he spoke of other 
property on which he intended that the legacies should be 
charged, and by which, therefore, lais intention to exonerate lais 
nephew was placed beyond a doubt. Once more then, in a 
case in which the presumptions against Bacon are undoubtedly 
strong, the evidence in favour of lais integrity is overwhehmng. 1 
The next case, if it had stood alone, was sufficient to pro- 
cure Bacon's condemnation. In 6x 4, Ellesmere had decided 
in favour of Peacock in a suit against Sir George 
yn«U. Reynell.  Difficulties arose in carrying out the 
judgment, and interrogatories were administered to various 
persons, with the view of ascertaining the facts of the case 
with greater accuracy. Before sufticient time had elapsed for 
raising the question again in court, the Great Seal was trans- 
ferred to Bacon, and Reynell, who vas connected with him by 
marriage, brought him eooL to buy furniture for York House, 
of which he vas then about to take possession. It was 
hot till the succeeding winter that Reynell ruade application 
for a rehearing, s and it was either on the following or on 
some subsequent New Year's Day, that he brought to the 
Chancellor a diamond ring, which was, as Bacon admitted, 
of too great value for a New Year's gift. What 
Peacock. 
was still worse, before the suit was ended, Bacon 
borrowed from Peacock x,oool., and submitted to receive an 
assurance that no interest or written acknowledgment.of the 
debt would be required. 
The case of Vanlore was similar to that of Pea- 
Vanlore. 
cock. It was proved that Bacon had borrowed from 
him ,ooo/. ata aime when he was a suitor in the Court. 

 Orders, Hansby z,. Hansby, Order Book, I66 A. fol. 57, t617 A. 
fil. 66, 965. o5, t22S. 
: Order, Peacock v. Reynell, June 27, t64, Order look, 64 A. 
îol. 3oS. 
 Order, Rey,ell v. Peacock, Dec. 2o, 617, Order Z?aek, 67 A. 
M. 389 ...... 
VOL. IV. 14 
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Compton's case was more peculiar. He had been asked 
by Bacon for a loan of 5oo/., and had refused to lend it, on the 
ground that the Chancellor had interfered with his 
Compton. 
. attempt to proceed to extremities against a debtor, 
and that he now owed 4oo/. to a certain Huxley. Upon this 
Bacon wrote to Huxley, begging him to refrain from pressing 
his claire for six months ; and Compton accordingly retracted 
his refusal, and lent the money which had been demanded. 
13y-and-by, however, Huxley repented of his concession, and 
proceeded against Compton at common law. Compton 
appealed to Chancery, alleging that he was lnerely a surety, 
and that Huxley ought first to have applied to those who had 
actually borrowed the money from him. Sir Charles Rich, one 
of the Masters of the Court, reported that Compton's story was 
a lnere tissue of falsehoods, and Bacon ordered him to pay the 
debt with costs. Unseemly as the Chancellor's position was 
towards the plaintiff, it cannot be affirlned that there was any 
denial of justice here. 
The last case to be mentioned was an affair of a very 
different kind. The Company of French Merchants had com- 
The Fre,«h plained to Bacon, that the London Vintners had en- 
,«r«aa,t. tered into a combmation not to buy wine at reasonable 
prices, and had offered him i,ooo/, as a reward for the services 
which they expected him to render. Bacon at once drew up 
a tariff' by which he considered that the vintners would make a 
profit of 6l. a tun. His scheme was, however, rejected by the 
vintners, and the merchants appealed to the King. Jalnes, on 
the ground that his customs would be injuriously affected by 
the cessation of trade, commissioned Bacon to settle the dispute. 
Thus authorised, he dealt with the vintners, as he himself ac- 
knowledged, 'more stiftïy and preremptorily.' He imprisoned 
'for a alay or two some that were the most stifl' Unable to 
resist such arguments as these, the vintners withdrew their op- 
position, though they complained bitterly that they had been 
forced 'to buy wines whereof they had no need nor use,' at 
higher rates than they were vendible. The merchants on the 
other hand, presented the Chancellor with the I,oooL which 
they had promised him, assuring him that ' he had kept them 
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lrom a kind of ruin ;' and maintaining that 'the vintners, if 
they were hOt insatiably minded, had a very competent gain.' 
No candid person who reads Bacon's account of the matter 
can doubt that he acted precisely as, with his notions on trade, 
he would have been likely to act if he had never been offered 
a penny for his trouble. But no candid person can deny that 
in listening to the offer of payment before the service was ren 
dered, he did precisely what in the most corrupt rimes would 
have been done by the most corrupt of ministers. 
In every one of these cases additional inquiry tells the 
same tale. The volumes of the Order Books may be searched 
Thebeaig through, but they will never reveal an excuse for 
ofthe Bacon's actions. But wherever they throw any light 
evldence 
uo. tte upon his motives, that light fs invariably favourable. 
question of 
çh=cter. He takes Lady Wharton's purse, but he does nothing 
but repeat a sentence delivered months before. He accepts a 
sum of money from Hansby, but he d,cides on evidence 
so conclusive that no other course fs open to him. May it 
hOt fairly be supposed that this result would hold good in 
other instances, and that the misdeeds of the great Chancellor 
were attributable to contempt of forms, to the carelessness of 
baste, and to an overweening confidence in hm own integrity ? 
His own language duriug the progress of the investigation 
fs in every respect honourable to his character. Believing at 
first that no case can be established against him, his only 
demand fs for a fait and open trial. As day by day brings 
fresh presumption against him, he reiterates his demand, adding 
the assurance that no prevarication on his part shall stand in 
the way of justice. When the blow falls it fs a crushing one. 
He sees the truth, and he makes no attempt to blind the eyes 
of his judges. He never admits that his intentions had beer 
corrupt, nor does he ever affirm that hi. actions had been iv 
nocent. "I do again confess,"--such are the words 
His expres- 
sion of with which his long answer closes, "that in the points 
penitence, charged upon me, although they should be taken as 
myself have declared them, there fs a great deal of corruption 
and neglect, for which I am heartily and penitently sorry." t 
t Bacon's confession, Zords' 7ottrnals, iii. 98. 
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As soon as this submission was read in the House, a com- 
mittee was appointed to visit him, in order to learn whether 
his signature was genuine. "My lords," was his reply, " it is 
my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech your lordships be rner- 
ciful unto a broken reed." 
It was in the midst of racking pain, physical and rnenta], 
that this cry of agony was wrung from him. He be]ieved that 
he was dying. He knew that few amongst his countrymen 
would from henceforth regard him otherwise than as corrupt 
in heart and feeling. Nor was this alh A man who is in act 
innocent, may look forward to the day when it will be proved 
that he never committed the crime of which he is accused. 
No such proof could ever corne for Bacon. To adroit his in- 
zlocence men must read his heart, and must learn to look upon 
the world with his eyes. "For my naine and memory," he 
declared in his last will, " I leave it to men's charitable speeches, 
to foreign nations, and to the next ages." Yet he must bave 
known that the next ages would have a difficult task. They 
would have to show, what of all things is the hardest to prove, 
that his heart was pure whilst his actions were guilty.  
! The following verses are valuable as giving an idea of the mode in 
'hich Bacon's case was regarded by a hot unfavourable looker on :-- 
" Vicecomes Sanctus Albanus Cancellarius Anglicanus 
lliris dotibus imbutus, ingeniosus et acutus, 
Linguâ nemini secundus (ah ! si esset manu mundus) 
Eloquens et literatus repetundarum accusatus 
Accusatus haud convictus (utinam h,qud rithmus rictus} 
Tanquam passer plumbo ictus est oegrotus, aut sic dictus, 
/Iorte precor moriatur reus antequam damnatur, 
lIorte dico naturali (munus, non est poena tali), 
Ab amico accusatus ; miser tu, at es ingratus. 
Actzeon tu propriis manibus, przeda facta tuis canibus 
Pereant canes bi latrantes te famamque vulnerantes. 
Tua sors est deploranda, quid si culpa perdonata, 
Fama est per orbem flata quod sigilla sunt sublata. 
Mali semel accusatus, etsi poenà liberatus, 
Manet malum et reatus, absit hic sit tuus status. 
Vive tu, si vitam cupis, vita cara ursis, lupis, 
Et si q'.ùd fecisti ma!è, redime et benè raie." 
S. P. Dom. cxx. 39. 
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With such inquiries the House of Lords had no concern. 
They were called upon--not to solve a psychological problem, 
May. but to punish corrupt actions, in order that they 
"rheGreat might not be imitated for the future. Their first 
Seal taken 
fro, li,, step was to ask the King to take away the Great Seal 
from the man in whose custody it had been surrounded with 
an atm,sphere of venality. Jan:es at once assented. " I 
would have donc it," he said, "if I had not been lnoved 
therein." The next day Mandeville, Pembroke, Lennox, and 
Arundel were sent to the sick man to require the surrender of 
the Seal. They found him 'very sick.' "We wish,"said one 
of tl',em, "that it had been better with you." In lais weariness 
of life, Bacon replied, "The worse, the better." Then, after a 
little, he added, " By the King's great favour I received the 
Great Seal ; by my own great fault I have lost it." After this 
melancholy scene the messengers departed, carrying with them 
the symbol of the King's authority, which they had been directed 
to retain in their own hands, as commissioners, till a perlna- 
nent successor was appointed.  At the saine time Ley was 
anthorised to continue his attendance as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. * 
There were those amongst the peers who were not satisfied 
even with this humiliation. The next day, at Southalnpton's 
lay, motion, the officers of the House were sent to 
Baco sunalnon the late Lord Chancellor to the bar. Thê 
unable to 
attend the Great Seal, which had hitherto protected him, was 
HoLISeo 
no longer his. But he was still able to appeal to the 
weakness of his physical fralne. He was in bed when the 
officers arrived. I-le told them that they .qsked for an impossi- 
bility. I-le was hOt making excuses. If he had been well, he 
would willinly have corne. 
The excuse thus ruade was accepted without difficulty on 
the following morning. The question was then put whether 
lay s. the late Lord Chancellor was guilty of the matters 
Wh« with which he was charged, and it was agreed to 
debated, without a dissentient voice. The House then went into 
COlnmittee to discuss the penalty to be inflicted upon hiln. 
1 Eling's 'ot«s, 4I.  Zords' eournals, iii. o3-Io 4. 
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That it should consist of fine and imprisonment was accepted 
without difficulty. Lord Shettield moved, amidst signs of 
approbation, that he should be incapable t'or the future of hold- 
ing any office of judicature, or of a seat in the Privy Council. 
Saye, ever rancorous in his indignation against guilt, pro- 
posed that degradation from the peerage should be added. 
Against this extremity, Arundel and Pembroke protested. It 
soon appeared that Saye's proposal would be ruade a ques- 
tion between the supporters of the Court and the Opposition. It 
was adopted by Spencer and Southampton, the lattter of whom 
took credit to himself for not having recommended the addition 
of banishment, of which he dec]ared the late Chancellor to be 
worthy; whilst Lennox, Mandeville, Halnilton, and the Prince 
himself spoke in Bacon's favour. At last a compromise was 
suggested by Hamilton. Let him be spared from personal 
degradation ; but let him lose his right of sitting in the House, 
or of coming to Court. After this, Arundel, who had earlier 
in the debate acknowledged the foulness of the offence, 
nevertheless again deprecated the idea of expulsion from the 
peerage. It was not usual, he said, to degrade a peer except- 
ing by Act of Parliament. lqishop Neile added a more pecu- 
liar reason. It would be well, he said, to leave him his title, 
that he lnight remelnber from whence he had fallen. To these 
arguments no reply was lnade ; but Southampton, fearing 
perhaps lest Bacon might escape altogether, rose again. "Is 
it well," he said, "that he whom this House thinks unfit to be 
a constable, shall corne to the Parliament ?" After this the 
exclusion from Parliament was voted without a dissentient 
voice. As soon as it was carried, Buckingham, apparently 
with the intention of averting any further addition to the sen- 
tence, observed that Bacon was so sick that he could not live 
long. 
The House then resumed, and the sentence was formally 
put into shape. The !ate Chancellor was to pay a fine of 
4o,ooo/., to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King's 
pleasure, to be incapabie of any place or employment in the 
State or commonwealth, and tobe disabled from sitting in 
l'arhament, or from comlng within twelve lniles of the Court. 
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An attempt ruade by Suffolk's son, Lord Ho,ard de Walden, 
to gratify the animosities of his family, by the suspension 
during life of ]3acon's titles of nobility, was thwarted by the 
good sense of the House. Such a sentence would have been 
more than a penalty for a crime ; it would have been a personal 
disgrace inflicted upon the offender. The Prince and Buck- 
ingham came to the aid of the fallen Chancellor, and it is said 
that the Bishops voted as one man on the side of lenity. Their 
efforts were suc«essful, and the proposition was rejected by a 
majority. The remainder of the proposed sentence was then 
put to the vote, and was carried with a single dissentient voice 
--the voice of Buckingham, who had found little to say in ex- 
tenuation ofsuch faults as those with which Bacon had been 
charged, but had made it a point of honour not to abandon 
his constant supporter in extremity.  
The Commons wete then summoned to the bar, and the 
judgement resolved upon was pronounced. It was a heavy 
sentence, but not more heavy than the circumstances 
The sen- 
tencece- of the case demanded. It was well that the House 
livered, of Lords should declare its opinion that the late Lord 
Chancellor could no longer be employed with advantage in the 
service of the State. The fine and imprisonment were, as every 
one knew, worse in appearance than in reality. Such penalties 
were in those days little more than a strong expression of 
opinion : if the condemned person sought for a remission of 
his sentence from the King in sufficiently humble tenns, the 
remission was almost certain to be accorded; and no one 
could doubt that Bacon was likely to be humble, and that 
James was likely to be forgiving. 
When the history oi the debate was told to Bacon, he 
remarked ' that he was only bound to thank his clerm.¢.' Some 
weeks later, looking back upon the past in a more serious 
mood, he said that though he was bound to acknowledge ' the 
sentence just, and for reformation's sake fit,' yet th.at he had been 
the justest Chancellor since his father's death. The judgment 
thus recorded by himself may be accepted by history as final. 
Thus fell Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Alban, from the 
 Elsing's A'ot«s. 
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laighest eminence to which a subject could climb. Neither ol 
,co,«s the great English parties which were so soon to spring 
raIl. into existence could clailn him as thcir own ; and as 
long as the influence ot tlaose parties continued to lay its spell 
upon history, bis memory was left without a champion. His 
naine was used by satirists, who knew nothing of his life, to 
point the commonplace moral that intellect dissociated from 
virtue must fail to COmlnand success. In our own days, the 
most blilliant of historians, exasperated by the absurdities of a 
weak and ignorant panegyrist, took the case against Bacon 
under lais patrouage, and in language which ill be read as 
long as the English tongue endures, painted the great statesman 
and the great philosopber in colours as odious as they are 
untrue to nature, because bis thoughts and principles did not 
square with the system of a Whig politician of the nineteenth 
century.  After this, it is hardly to be wondered at that a 
great Gerlnan chemist sbould have boldly declared him to be 
a charlatan and an impostor, because he was neither a Kepler 
nora Faraday. It is time that Bacon should be known as 
he really was. He was hot the faultless monster which it has 
pleased some of his too enthusiastic worshippers to represent 
him. But far less was he that strange congeries of dscordant 
qualities which were never found united in any human being. 
He was hOt one man as a thinker, and another man as a 
politician. In every part of his career he was indefatigahle in 
his pursuit of truth and justice. His faults as a philosopher, as 
a statesman, and as a judge, arose alike from the saine source. 
" I have taken ail knowledge for my province," he once ex- 
 It will be seen that I have little sympathy with Lord Macaulay's 
viev of l:acon's character. But there are wonderful flashes of comlnon 
sense in his essay. For instance, when have the writers who believe in 
Bacon s faultlessness, answered such an argument as this ?--"It seems 
strange that blr. Montagu should not perceive, that while attempting to 
vindicate Bacon's reputation, he is really casting on it the foulest of all 
aspersions.. He imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and deFravity more 
loathsome than judicial corruption itself. A corrupt judge may have many 
good qualities. But a man who, to please a powerful patron, solemnly 
declares himself guilty of corruption when he knovs himself to be innoccnt 
must be a monster of servility and impudence.-" 
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claimed in the enthusiasm of vouth. He laid himself open to 
the criticism of chemists and asntonomers, bec,use he believed 
that the whole intellectual world was at his feet, and that a 
single generation would suffice to classify and arrange the 
infinite phenomena of nature. He laid himself open to the 
criticism of statesmen and lawycrs, because, irl his reverence 
for the pmvers of intellect, he despised the checks upon the 
exercise of sovereign power which in a free constitution are 
necessarily placed in the hands of comlnonilace and ii1- 
educated men. He laid himself open to the criticism of the 
moralist, by fancying that integrity of heart might be lcft toits 
own guidance; and that a vivid intelligence and a direct 
honestv of Imrpose might safely dispense with the fi:,rms which 
are needed for the guidance of smaller men, and might even, 
on occasion, overstep the line at which courtesy passes into 
insincerity. Yet, in the end, the wisest and greatest of his 
generation had to learn that he too was fallible, and that even 
for him forms were necessarv. 
The tragedy of ]3acon's final catastrophe has branded ltself 
upon the memory of succeeding generations. Yet his failure 
as a judge is hOt to be compared, in real interest, 
His fai|ure 
as a states- with his failurê,as a statesman. The one is attractive 
''" as a psychological problem ; the other contains a 
lesson to which it is well to give earat all times and in a!l 
seasons. In the speculative ideal which he set forth to the 
world in the C¤, Atlantis, he proposed that different tasks 
should be distributed to different classes of labourers in the 
cause of science, no one of which was to share in the duties 
of another. The collector of facts was hot to conduct 
experiments. The conductor of expcriments was not to 
pronounce upon their value. It was to be the duty of a 
body of men standing apart from the vulgar contamination 
of the observatory and the laboratory, to make use of the 
re'sults by raising the scattered truths to the dignity of a higher 
science. In the saine spirit he would bave assigned to ail 
men their position in the State. The country gentlêmen 
might administer a rude justice in their respective districts. 
The judges might decide moot points of law.bearing upon the 
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rights of property. Parliaments might vote subsidies, might, 
svlbject to the veto of the Crown, assent to laws for the benefit 
of the COlnlnonwealth, and might give useful information of 
the state of public feeling, or of the existence of popular 
grievances. But, knowing as he did, that the highest work of 
legislation and governlnent calls forth the highest faculties of 
man, he did not venture to confide the chier interests of the 
nation to comllaon hands. In the Sovereign who had recog- 
nised his own merit, he saw, or fancied that he saw, a patriotic 
king, who would control the hard technicalities of the judges 
by his Court of Chancery ; who would supply the weakness of 
criminal justice by his Court of Star Chamber ; and would 
regulate, by means of his Privy Council, questions of high 
policy with which Parliament was unfit to be trusted. How 
it ended we all know. On the great questions on which his 
advice would have been truly valuable, on the reform of the 
law, on the Spanish alliance, on the war in Germany, he was 
probably never seriously consulted during the four years of his 
tenure of the Great Seal ; and his opinion, whenever, at long 
intervals, he ventured to tender it, was certainly never adopte& 
Yet it is not to the incapacity of James, or the arrogance of 
Buckingham, that we must look for the heaviest condemnation 
of Bacon's system. If ever a man was fitted, by nature and 
study, to be the leader of a nation, it was he ; and yet this 
man, great as he was, failed ignominiously, no less in that which 
he did, than in that which he was cornpelled to leave undone. 
Narrow as, in many respects, the commercial policy of the 
House of Commons was, it was not so narrow as Bacon's. It 
saw by instinct what Bacon could not see,--the intolerable 
abuses which would necessarily spring from the powers 'hich 
he claimed for the Crown. In condemning I3acon it con- 
demned, in a rude and accidental fashion, the theory of' 
government which draws a distinct line of separation between 
the Executive and the representatives of the people, and which 
affords no scope for that mutual play of special knowledge and 
of popular instinct which may sometimes check the speed at 
which an enlightened Government would fain advance, but 
which has saved us from incalculable blunders on either side, 



and which, above all, has made our slow progress more certain 
than that of çther nations, because it bas ensured that the 
amelioration of the laws shall go hand in hand with the growth 
of the national conscience. , 
Yet, whatever we may think of acon's political ideas, it is 
grossly unfair to him to confuse his devotion to monarchy with 
the narrow-minded partisanship of the Cavaliers of 
I-Ils mo- 
,r«hic! the lestoration, or with the no less narrow-minded 
theories theories of the non-jurors of a later age. In his eyes 
the cause of monarchy was the cause of intellect in the eternal 
battle against ignorance, pedantry, and routine. He believed 
that, on thc whole, the King would choose wiser servants than 
a body so inexpcrienced as the House of Comlnons was likely 
to do. He feared the elacroachments of the popular party for 
the saine reasons as those which, in later times, led Canning 
to throw his,«eight into the scale in opposition to the advocates 
of popular reform. Then, as now, the victory was to be won, 
not by mcre declamation on constitutional privileges, or on the 
rights of the people, but by the spread of political knowledge, 
and of that moral self-restraint which, in every noble people, is 
the surest result of increased responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

TItE JURISDICTION OF PARLIAMEYT. 

UNcoscous of their high destiny, and utterly unembarrassed 
by any theories about their constitutional position, the Com- 
M,y 4. mons steadi!y pursued the course upon which they had 
Sente,ce entered, and continued to strike at practical abuses. 
upon 
i«h«ll. The day after judgment had been delivered in the 
case of the late Lord Chançellor, they were summoned to 
the bar of the Upper House to hear Michell sentenced to de- 
gradation from the order of knighthood, to imprisonment 
during the King' pleasure, to a fine of Looo/., and to perpetuai 
exclusion from public office.  
Not many days before, a fiesh case of corruption had been 
laid before the Lords. It had been proved, to the satisfaction 
_«p,a ,. of the Commons, that Sir John Bennett, the Judge 
.Charge of the Prerogative Court, had abused the opportuni- 
against Sir 
J. 13ennett. ries afforded by his jurisdiction, to extort large sums 
from those who had, in due course, applied to him for letters 
of administration.  
With these vigorous proceedings the King had no reason to 
be displeased. With lais usual indolence, he was glad enough 
to sec others labouring to detect abuses which he 
April o. 
a'b :ingo had never discovered himself. If he was jealous at 
goo.l terms 
with th« ail, it was rather of the form than of the substance of 
Ho,s. authority. It was in this spirit that, on April 2% he 
had addressed the Houses. They would do well, he said, to 
 Lords' ournals, iii. 89, 95, Io8. 
- t'rxeedings a#d Z)ebal«s, i. 233, 24t, 256, 279, 297 ; Lords' ournal 
iii. 87. 
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take away all patents that were griévances, and likewise those 
grievances of unjust judges. It was a happy thing for him to 
be infonned of such great, abuses. But let them beware of 
attacking lais Ministers for private objects ; i and above all, let 
them see that they did not abridge the authority of the courts, 
or of the Royal prerogative.  
These last words were evidently directed against a bill 
which had just been read a first rime in the Commons. Under 
the modest title of 'An Act for the Reversing of 
The Bill for 
chn««,y Decrees in Courts of Equity on just cause,' it pro- 
l«fo,, vided that, at the re-hearing of an)' case in Chance:y, 
the two Chief Justices and the Chier Baron should act as assis- 
tants to the Chancellor, or, in other words, that the final deci- 
sion in a court, the main value of which consisted in its readi- 
ness to afford redress against the injustice committed by the 
common law judges, should be entrusted to a body in which 
those very judges composed the majority. Such a bill would 
doubtless be highly satisfactory to Coke, as it would give him 
back, at a blow, ail thë ground which he had lost in his dispute 
with Ellesmere in i66. But James, whatever his motives 
may bave been, did good service in opposing,so retrograde a 
measure, s 
The House had, in the course of the session, given way too 
often to the King's susceptibilities to make it probable that 
offence would be taken at this last speçimcn of self- 
Fresh 
supplies assertion. There were, however, some dcmands to 
«lud. which it was impossible to assent. For the first time 
for more than two months, Jmnes addressed a few words to the 
Commons on the subject of the state of the Continent. He 
was continuing to negotiate, he said, in hcpe of peace ; but in 
the meanwhile it would be necessary to purchase anns and 
to prepare for war. AIl this would require money ; and the 
* This was probably a reflection fl'om his own mlnd of Bacon's belief 
that he was attacked lactiously. Bacon had not yet acknowledged his 
faults.. 
"" Procecdings and 1)ebatcs, i. 285. 
 Ibid. i. 274. There is a cr,py of the Bill amongst the MSS. of the 
House of Loryts. . . 
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subsidies which had been so freely granted were already spent. 
He hoped, therefore, that an additional supply would not be 
refused. 
James had yet to learn, that the one way to gain support 
froln the Comlnons was to take them into his confidence. 
Vague assurances of good intention were not enough, unless he 
could openly invite their co-operation in carrying out a definite 
policy. They accordingly received his demand with studied 
silence, and returned no reply whatever. 
It was evident that time was weakening any confidence 
which, at the .beginning of the session, the House may have 
rh«pat«nt been inclined to repose in the foreign policy of the 
forho» King. But in dolnestic affairs he was still, within 
condemned. 
Aprilt. reasonable limits, able to have his way. The 
ver), day after he had ked for a fresh subsidy, the patent for 
alehouses, which had bcen virtually condemned weeks before, 
but whiçh had never been actually declared a grievance, was 
brought up for discussion. Hard things were said of Mande- 
ville, who had been one of the referees ; and there was every 
sign that the House wished to call him to account for the part 
which he had taken in the matter. But there was one obstacle 
in the way. The patent had been already withdrawn by 
proclamation ; and the King, who had so lately recommended 
the House to be careful of infringing the Royal prerogative, 
might take umbrage if they showed their distrust of his word 
by passing a formal censure on an abuse which he had already 
disposed of, or if they again stirred up the old question of the 
responsibility of the referees. Phelips, impetuous as he was, 
recomlnended, at least, delay ; but the resolution to proceed to 
a parlialnentary condelnnation of the grant was supported by 
men of such known moderation as Roe and Sackville, and they 
had no difficulty in carrying their point. 1 
James, as soon as he heard what had passed, showed every 
ign of vexation. It was strange, he said to Cranfield, who was 
T Kig's fast rising into the position of a lnediator between the 
displeasure. Crown and the Comnaons, that the House could hOt 
relnember what he had said till the sun had gone once about. 
 troceedin£'s and Debates» i. 297 ; Com»on«' ffeotrals, i. $86. 
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Cranfield did what he could to pacify him. The House, he 
replied, had donc nothing but what was for his Majesty's 
honour. James told him that he thanked them for that, but 
that he wished they would not be so careful for his honour as 
to destroy his service. He would hot have the referees ques- 
tioned, unless it could be shown that they had been influenced 
by corruption. Any man was capable of nmking a mis- 
take. 
The Comnaons retreated, without loss of dignity, from the 
position which they had assumed. They examined Mande- 
Aprilu4. ville's certificate in favour of the patentees, and, 
"reCom- affecting to be thoroughly satisfied with it, passed on 
morts give 
'.,'y. to inquire into the conduct of the patentees them- 
selves. Yet it was soon evident that there was no serious 
intention of prosecuting the matter further. The offenders 
were released on bail. They were examined by a committee, 
and a report was presented to the House. It was then ordered 
that the question should be taken into consideration at a future 
day, and the matter was allowed to drop. 1 
Another difficulty, which arose about the saine tirne, was 
less easily settled. On April i8, Yelverton was, by the King's 
.pri s. permission, fetched from the Tower and examined 
v«eto in the House of Lords upon his knowledge of the 
blames the 
m. circumstances attending the grant of the patent for 
inns, and the patent for the manufacture of gold and silver 
thread. Smarting under his imprisonment, he let fall some rash 
words about his own punishment. If ever, he said, he had 
deserved well of his Majesty, it was by his conduct in the affair 
of the patent for inns ; and yet his behaviour on that occasion 
had been the cause of his present suffering. - 
If James had been displeased with the Commons for their 
Aprilu4. attack upon Mandeville, he was furious with the 
"rh Ki Lords for permitting such words to pass in- silence. 
demands 
*h-* h h-q He fancied that he saw in their conduct evidence 
be ques- 
tioned, that they were ready to welcome an assault upon 
Buckingham. He went down at once to the House, gave 
 Proceedings and 19ebates, i. 3o8, il. 
z Zords' fftournals» iii. 77- 
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his own account of Yelverton's proceedings, and called upt_ 
the Peers to punish him for the slander. 
Yelverton's spirit was now fully roused. Standing at bay, 
he refused to explain away his words. He had done his best, 
he said, to stop the proceedings of the Exchequer 
Aprll 30. 
Veveo against the offenders who had kept open their inns 
attacks 
v,u«uing- in defiance of the patent..It, was for this that he 
haro. had been threatened with the ill-will of the all- 
powerful favourite, who stood 'ever at his Majesty's hand, 
ready to hew him down.' Monapesson had brought threaten- 
ing messages, telling him that, if he did not take care, he would 
run himself upon the rocks, and that, unless he supported the 
patent, he should not hold his place for an hour. " My Lord," 
it had been said to him, "has obtained it by his favour, and 
will maintain it by his power." Yelverton then turned fiercely 
upon Buckingham. "Howbeit," he said, " I dare say if my 
Iord of Buckingham .had but read the articles exhibited in this 
place against Hugh Spencer, and had known the danger of 
p!acing and displacing officers about a king, he would hot have 
btterness.  At this daring outburst, 
pursued me with such " » 
cries were heard on every side, bidding the speaker to hold 
his peace. Buckingham, who was always more ready to bear 
down opposition than to silence it, bade him haughtily to 
proceed. " He that will seek to stop him," he said, "is more my 
 enemy than his." After some interruption, Yelverton was per- 
mitted to go on, and concluded by asserting that he was ready 
to prove ail that he had said. 
As soon as the prisoner was removed, Buckingham rose 
again. Yelverton, he said, had objected to the proceedings in 
the Exchequer, and his objections had been accepted by the 
King; but he had originally assented to them for the sake 
of his fee of ten shillings upon each case. As for the zharges 
agamst himself he threw himself upon the House ; but he 
must beg their lordships to remember that Mompesson, who 
was said to bave carried the message , was absent, and could 
hot be examined. 
April 
t.Lords' ff'ortmials, iii. 8. Salvetti's iV'ws-Lette'r, 
« Lords' 'ourtals, iii. r2I. 
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Alter some further conversation, Yelverton was recalled, to 
be furthcr questioned upon his conduct relating to the patent. 
As soon as the examination was at an end, Buckingham naoved 
that he might be committed a close prisoner to the Tower, for his 
reflection upon the King's honour, in declaring that James had 
allowed the Royal authority to be usurped by a subject. Against 
this proposal Southampton protested. He was supported by 
Saye, who pointed out that the words had been spoken, not 
against the King, but against Buckingham. The House finally 
decided upon sending Yelverton back to the Tower, without 
mentioning the cause of his committal.l 
The next day a message was brought from the King. He 
had naturally been provoked by a comparison which implied a 
Question parallel between himself and Edward II., and by the 
betweenthe suggestion that he had inflicted punishment upon 
King and 
the Lord». Yelverton merely for his refusal to follow Bucking- 
ham's caprices. At Buckinghaln'S request, be said, he should 
leave the insult which had been directed against his lordship 
in the hands of the House ; but he should himself take care 
to vindicate his own honour. Such a message, no doubt, 
seemed simple enough to James, but there were some anaong 
the Lords who replied that the King had no right to take out 
of their hands the judgment of a fault wkAch they were still 
engaged in investigating. In spite of the opposition of Buck- 
ingham and the Prince, these objections prevailed, and a re- 
monstrance was drawn up to beg the King to allow the House 
to deal with the whole matter. Belote this remonstrance James 
gave way, and signified his intention ofleaving Yelverton entirely 
to the Peers.  
It can hardly adroit of a doubt that though many amongst 
the Lords took an ill-concealed pleasure at this attack 
upon the favourite, Yelerton's unguarded speech had put 
him completely at the mercy of the Court, and it was im- 
possible to vote for his acquittal without entering into a direct 
conflict with the Crown. Even under these circumstances, 
a scene occurred which betrayed for a moment the passions 

* EIsmg's 2Votes 4 2. 
VOL. IV. 

 Lords' eournals, iii. Io4, 
I 
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smouldering beneath the surface. The notes of Yelverton's 
llay 8. attack upon Buckingham were read, and a question 
ebateon was raised whether he should be heard in expla- 
Yelverton's 
c-s« nation of his words.  Arundel rose to dissuade 
the House from hearing the prisoner any further. We bave 
Quarrel lais words, he said, and nothing more is necessary. 
between ]Il itself such a doctrine was hot likely to meet with 
Arundel and 
pee. acceptance anaongst the opponents of the Court, 
and it was specially unpalatable as comitg from one who, as 
the representative of the Howards, might well seem to bave 
strayed froln his natural position in swelling the ranks of the 
supporters of the favourite. The feeling of the popular party 
was felicitously expressed by Spencer. He was surprised, he 
said, to hear such a doctrine from the Earl of Arundel, for he 
remembered that two of his ancestors, the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of Surrey, had been unjustly condemned to death 
without a hearing. Stung by the retort which he had called 
down upon himself, Arundel sprang to his feet. " My Lords," 
he replied, with ail the haughty insolence of his nature, " I do 
acknowledge that my m:cestors have suffered, and it may be 
for doing the King and the country good service, and in such 
time as when, perhal)s, the lord's ancestors that spake last 
kcpt sheep." z An insult so uncalled for was received with a 
.torm of reprobation on ail sides. Suffolk attempted to inter- 
iose. He was even more nearly related than Arundel to those 
ofwholn Spencer had spoken, and he truly said that he thought 
that he had heard nothing but what was to their honour. The 
Prince then stepped forward, and delnanded the adjournment 
of the House. For lnore than a week no further reference 
was ruade to the affair, and time was given for the angry pas- 
sions which had been excited to calm down. In the 
May 
Discussion meanwhile Yelverton's case, which had been inter- 
whether 
vl«to is rupted by Arundel's unseemly attack upon Spencer, 
to«n««, had been brought again before the Lords. On 
May 12 Buckingham moved that the House should proceed 
at once to censure him for his insult to the King. Again 
 Zords' ffeournals, iii. I I I, 115 ; Elsing's 2Voles, 71. 
 "Vords spoken in the House, May 8, S. I'. IDom. cxxi. I 5. 
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voices were raised, demanding that he should first be heard 
in his defence. Bishop Morton attempted to mediate. "The 
words," he said, "were scandalous, whatsoever their meaning 
was. But let us hear what meaning he places on them himself." 
Against the suggestion thus made, Arundel rose defiantly. " Sir 
Henry Yelverton," he said, "is not judged unheard. He 
spake the words openly in this House. He had time to ex- 
plain himself, and his speech we bave in writing." But neither 
Arundel nor Buckingham was able to carry the House with 
him on such a question. The Lord Treasurer and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury joined in protesting against a doctrine that 
an accused person was hOt to be heard in his own defence. 
Dorset, Suffolk, and Southampton followed in their wake. At 
last, in order to satisfy the exigencies of the King, it was agreed 
that the words spoken touched the King's honour as the House 
did 'yet conceive.' * No final judgment was to be passed on 
them till the prisoner had been heard. 
Accordingly, on the *4th, Yelverton was brought to the bar 
to answer for himself. Unable to offer any legal proof that 
llay '4- Mompesson had not invented the messages which 
vl,,to he had brought from Buckingham, he was reduced to 
he-r«, explain away his words as best he might. There must 
bave been many present who felt that the spirit of his accusation 
was true. But there was no evidence before them to show that 
it .was literally true, and the Lords did not venture, perhaps did 
hot wish, to cast upon the King the stigma which would be im- 
plied in a dismissal of the charge. Yelveton was accordingly 
declared to have attacked the honour of the King. With regard 
to the words spoken against Buckingham, the House was less 
unanimous. Ail were willing to declare them to be scandalous ; 
but a minority--we know not how large, nor of whom it 
was composed--protested against declaing them to be false.  
The prisoner was then sentenced to pay ten thou- 
llay 16. 
rlis sand marks to the King, and rive thousand to Buck- 
 te««. ingham ; to be imprisoned during pleasure, and to 
ask pardon for his offence. 
On the following day the House proceeded to deal with 
 Eising's IVotes, 77.  Eising's ,Volcs» 79. 
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Arundel, whose indomitable pride was unconquered. To the 
House, he said, he was ready to apologize. To Lord Spencer 
he had nothing to say. He persisted in his refusal, 
May 
.rundei and was sent as a prisoner to the Tower, from which 
committed 
toth« he was only released at the special request of the 
To,er. King, and upon an engagement from the Prince of 
Wales that he would see a reconciliation effected between the 
two peers.  
By Buckingham the result of the proceedings against 
Yelverton was regarded in the light of a personal triumph. He 
was now, he was heard openly to boast, "Parliament-proof." 
With that magnificent display of generosity which he knew 
well how to assume towards a beaten adversary, he at once 
remitted his share of the fine, and the Prince was requested 
by the House to express a hope that the King would be 
equally merciful.  
Not only had the favourite succeeded in bringing his own 
barque into smooth waters, but he had carried his brothers with 
Crges hiln into a safe harbour. With the abandonment of 
gint the inquiry into the patent for alehouses, the charge 
Bucking- 
h«» against Christopher Villiers fell to the ground, and 
brothers 
withdrawn. Sir Edward, who had lately returned from his mission 
to Germany, was allowed to take his seat in the Commons 
vithout further molestation, though he prudently declined to 
avail himself of the permission till the storm had completely 
blown over. * 
Seldom bas the unfitness of the Lords to act as a judicia] 
body been more clearly brought out than in the treatment 

* Chamberlain to Carleton, May 19, June 9, S. P. 19om. cxxi. 44, 88. 
8 
Salvetti's N,'ws-Z«tler, May -. It is worth while to compare this story, as 
told at the rime, with that whiçh has been adopted by subsequent writers 
from Wilson's history. Wilson makes Spencer follow Arundel with an 
imaginary speech, "When my ancestors were keeping sheep, yours were 
plotting treason," omitting all reference to Spencer's real words. ]3oth 
the letter and the spirit of the narrative are thus entirely sacrificed. 
 Zords' ,urnals, iii. 123, 24. Chamberlain to Carleton, Ma}- 19, 
S. P. Z)om. cxxi. 44- 
s Lords' ournal, iii. 6 ¢ Proceedings and I)ebate, il. 3 
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which Yelverton received at their hands. No real effort was 
ruade to sound to the bottom that evil system of which Yel- 
.iberty of verton's hints had disclosed the abysses. No attempt 
 pee«h, was ruade to define the law which limited the free 
expression of opinion on the actions of persons in authority. 
It was enough that Velverton had uttered or implied a con- 
demnation of the King's proceedings ; and even those who 
believed that what he said was true, shrank from pronouncing 
a sentence in his favour. 
Yet, in truth, though much lnay be done by the substitution 
of trained and independent tribunals for a body composed, like 
the House of Lords, of men either dependent on the Court, or 
influenced by their own political feelings, the fault did hot lie 
entirely with the composition of the tribunal bv which Yelver- 
ton was tried. It is only when the great truth that liberty of 
speech is a good thing in itself has sunk deeply into the national 
conscience, that such scenes as those which attendcd ]"elverton's 
condemnation become impossible, and unhappily the Peers 
did hot stand alone in their ignorance of this corner-stone of 
freedom. 
During the early years of James's reign, indeed--except 
when actual treason was supposed to bave been committed-- 
little had been heard of penalties for words spoken 
Proelama- 
tion against or printed on political subjects. The times were 
free.-pe¢h, quiet, and there was no general ir, clination to take 
part in the quarrel which divided the Crown froln the House 
of Colnmons. With the attack upon the Palatinate, all this 
was changed. The nation was resolutely bent upon following 
one line of policy. The King was no less resolutely bent upon 
following another. Hard words wee spoken everywhere, if 
hOt of the King himself, of the King's ally, the King of 
Spain ; and these words sometimes found their way into print, 
or into sermons which, in those days, had a real political 
bec. ,4, importance. James was sorely irritated. Of the eal 
,6« benefits of freedom of utterance he knew as little as 
any of his contemporaries. He issued a proclamation 1 forbid- 

Proclamation, Dec. 4, t62o, S. 19. 1)oto. clxxxvii. 87 
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ding men to speak on State affairs. Scot, the author of trie 
clever pamphlet, l'ox 290puli, was forced to save himself by 
flight.  I lr. Everard, a London preacher, was summoned 
,6,. before the Council, and was committed to the Gate- 
J"Y- house, for inveighing in a sermon against the Spanish 
Cas of 
Scot, cruelties in the Indies.  But the case which most 
Everard, 
,nà watt. justly attracted public attention was that of Dr. Ward, 
of Ipswich, a man of considerable reputation as a preacher, 
who possessed the unusual accomplishment of ability to express 
his thoughts with his pencil as well as with his pen. He had 
lately put forth lais skill as a caricaturist upon a picture which 
Gondomar had been able to represent as an insult to his toaster. 
On one side was to be secn the wreck of the Armada, driven in 
wild confusion before the storm. On the other side was the 
detection of the Gunpowder Plot. In the centre the Pope and 
the Cardinals appeared in consultation with the King of Spain 
and the 1 evil. « Ward paid for his indiscretion by a short im- 
prisonment, followed by an inhibition from preaching any more 
at Ipswich. By the people he was regarded as a martyr, and a 
story was freely circulated, telling how in reality he owed his 
punishment to the manly stand which he had taken against 
the election of a Papist as a knight of the sbire for the county 
of Suffolk.  
The invariable correlative of restraint upon speech is licen- 
tiousness of action. The repression to which James had sub- 
lnsult to jected the spirit by which Englishmen were almost 
Gonào. universally animated, only caused that spirit to burst 
out in irregular channels. As Gondomar was one da)- passing 
down Fenchurch Street, in his litter, a saucy apprentice shouted 
after him, "There goes the devil in a dungcart." Stung by 
tlae taunt, one of lais servants turned sharply upon the offender. 
"Sir," he said, "you shall see Bridewell ere long for your 
t Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 3- Locke to Carleton, Fcb. 16, 
ç. P. Dom. cxix. 64, 99- 
2 IXIead to Stuteville, Match IO, 1Uarl. ISS. 389, fol. 37. 
 Description of Ward's Picture, tararL zISS. 389, fol. 13, 
t lXIcad to Stuteville, Feb. 24, ibid. 389, fol. 21. Petition of Ward 
3!ay 3 I, S. /'. Datn. cxxx. 127. 
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mirth." "What . " was the rcply, " shall we «o to Bridewell fol" 
such a dog as thou ?" Suiting lais action to lais words, the lad 
raised his fist, and knocked (;ondomar's follower into the gutter. 
The ambassador appealed to the I Jord Mayor for justice, who, 
sorely against his will, sentenced the apprentice, 
April. 
and lais COlnpanions who had supported him, to be 
whipped through the streets. That an Englishman should be 
flogged for insulting a Spaniard was intolerable to the London 
populace. A crowd soon gathered round the cart, the youths 
were rescued, and the officials whose duty it was to carry out 
the sentence were themselves driven away with blows. (;ondo- 
mar once more complained to the Lord Mayor, but the Lord 
Mayor, who in heart sympathized with the offenders, drily 
informed him that it was not to hiln that an account of the 
government of the City was to be rendered. James was next 
appealed to, and at once responded to the appeal. He calne 
down in person to Guildhall. If such things were allowed, he 
said, he would place  garrison in the City, and seize its charter. 
The end of the affair was tragical enough. The original sen- 
tence was carried out, and one of the apprentices died under 
the lash.  
The feeling of indignation with which James's one-sided 
severity was received spread to higher regions. Chafing under 
the self-imposed silence which had for lnany weeks 
Aprl 3 o. 
Floydnsults restrained their tonques from even mentioning the 
Frederck 
and naine of the Palatinate, the Commons were in a 
Efizabeth. temper to catch eagerly at the first opportunity which 
offered itself to give vent to the thoughts which were burning 
vithin. It was not long in coming. An aged Roman Catholic 
barrister, named Floyd, who had been imprisoned in the Fleet 
by the Council, had been guilty, as the House was inforlned, of 
the heinous offence of rejoicing at the news of the battle of 
Prague. "Goodman Palsgrave and Goodwife Palsgrave," he 
had been heard to say, "were now turned out of doors." At 
another time he had argued that Frederick had no more right 

 lXleddus to Mead, April 6 ; Mead to Stuteville, April 7, I]arl. 2IISS. 
389, fol. 5 o, 48 ; Council A't'gisto; April 2. 
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than himself to the ohemian crown. Vtqtnesses were called 
to prove the truth of the story. Floyd denied that he had 
ever said anything of the kind. The next day, 
lay x. though additional witnesses corroborated the statc- 
ments previously ruade, Floyd pcrsisted in his denial. 
Thon followed a scene, the like of which bas seldom been 
exhibited in an Enlish Parliament. Phelips proposed that 
Floyd should ride with his face to the ho'se's rail 
Exaspera- 
tionofthe frona Westminster to the Tower, bearing on his bat a 
paper with the inscription, "A popish wretch, that 
bath maliciously scandalized lais Majesty's children," and that 
he should then be lodged in the horrible dungeon ppropriately 
known as Little Ease, ' with as nmch pain as he shall be zble 
to endure without loss cr danger of his life.' Terrible as 
Phelips's suggestion was, it was hOt harsh enough for his 
herers. Ail consideration for the rights of free speech, all 
thought of proportioning the punishment to the offence, was 
lost in the Mairpool of passion. A few words by Roe and 
Digges, hot on behalf of Floyd, but on behalf of the Lords of 
the Comacil, who might resent any attempt to meddle with their 
larisoner, were followed by an immediate explosion. " If we 
bave no precedent," said Sir George More, "let us make one. 
Let Floyd be whipped to the place from whence he came, and 
then let him be left to the Lords." "Let his beads be hung 
about his neck," cried Sir Francis Seymour, "and let him have 
as many lashes as he has beads." Sir Edward Giles hoped 
that he might be pilloried at Westminster, and whipped. Sir 
Francis Darcy was hOt content unless he might be twice 
pilloried, and twice whipped. Each member, as he shouted 
out his opinion, was more savage than the last. Let a hole be 
burnt in his tongue. Let his tongue be cut out. Let him be 
branded on the forehead. Let his nose and ears be lopped off. 
Let him be compelled to swallow his beads. Another member, 
with cruel irony, added that he had wished to recommend the 
heaviest possible punishment, but that, ' as he perceived that the 
House was inclined to mercy, he would have him whipped more 
than twice as far as those wlao offended against the ambassador.' 
At this stage John I¢inch, the future Lord Keeper of Charles I.» 
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attempted to interpose. The House, he said, had no sworn 
evidence upon which to act. This reasonable suggestion was 
scouted by Walter, whose conduct on this day is the strongest 
evidence of the criminal follies into which even an honourable 
man may fall, in tunes when the principles upon which free- 
dol-n and morality rest have not yet been engraved upon the 
public mind. " Let Floyd's lands and goods," he said, "be 
given to raise a force to recover the Palatinate. Let hiln be 
whipped for laughing at the loss of Prague, thereby to make 
him shed tears." Alone amongst the popular party, Sandys, 
the veteran champion of liberty, showed some glimmerings 
of sense. The real cause of Floyd's offence, he observed, 
was the difference in religion. If in his punishment his 
religion were touched, he would be looked upon as a martyr. 
Nor was it proper to whip a gentleuaan. Though this was 
not much to say, it had its effect. All thought of branding 
and whipping was relinquished ; yet the poor old man, who had 
committed no real crime, was sentenced by the House to be 
Sentence pilloried three times, to ride from station to station 
upon Floyd. On a bare-backed horse with his face to the tail, 
and a paper on his hat explaining the nature of his offence. 
Lastly, he vas to pay a fine of I,ooolJ 
When the members came down to take their places for the 
next morning's sitting, it was with the full expectation that they 
would be able to feast their eyes upon the sufferings 
May 2. 
Objections of Floyd as they passed through Palace Yard. 
ofthe King. Nothing of the kind however was to be seen. They 
were told by the Cancellor of the Exchequer that the King 
had commanded him to thank them for their care of his 
honour, and then to ask them two questions. Culd they show 
that they had authority to inflict punishment upon anyone who, 
not being one of themselves, had neither ofl'ended against their 
House nor against any of its members ? And if they could 
satisfy him on this point, would they inform him how they 
could condemn a man who denied his fault, without being 
able to take evidcnce on oath against him ? A record was 
 Commans' ornals: i. 6oi ; lracecdings and Z)ebales, i. 370. 
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then handed in, from which it appeared that in the reign of 
Henry IV. the Commons had acknowledged that they had 
nothing to do with sentencing offcnders. 
Now that the excitement had passed off, there were few 
whose opinion was of an)' value who did hot recognise that 
the assertions inaplied in the King's questions were 
Hesitation 
ofthe unanswerable. It was certain that over Floyd 
the Commons had no jurisdiction whatever. In 
fact, earlier in the session they had, in dealing with Mompes- 
son, expressly renounced the right which they had now in- 
temperately assumed. Noy, whose authority stood high on 
such questions, affer denying the supposed right of the House, 
moved for a committee to search for precedents. Even this 
was more than Hakewill was villing to concede. It would, he 
said, be entirely useless. He had himself searched diligently for 
such precedents, and he was certain that none were to be round. 
Coke, who had been absent the day belote, and who knew per- 
fectly well what the law was, now interfered. He had no wish 
to bolster up an indefensible position, but he feared lest, in its 
recoil from a position which had been found untenable, the 
House might surrender claires which were fairly its own. The 
literal sense of the record presented to them would, he showed, 
debar them from scrutinising even the conduct of their own 
members. But they were hOt bound to acknowledge its force. 
It was no Act of Parliament. "Let his tongue cleave to the 
roof of his mouth," he ended by saying, in his magisterial way, 
"who says that this House is no Co:rt of Record. Though we 
have hot the power of judicature ,n ail things, yet we have it in 
some things."  
The only question which remained was, hov to recede with 
dignity. It was finally decided that the King should be asked 
to put the sentence in force by his own authority, 
lay 3- 
Negotiations but that he should be told at the saine time tht 
with the 
Kin and the Commons did not consider themselves bound by 
the Lords. the record which he had produced. Such a solution 
could not be satisfactory to anyone. In requesting the King 
to confer by his mere prerogative validity upon an invalid sert- 
i Coin#toitS' ourltals, i. 603 ; lroceedin£s mtd DcbaIcs, ii. 5, 13" 
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tence, the Commons were asking him to put forth powers which 
in another cause they would have been the first to dispute. 
After SOlne further negotiation, James signified his intention of 
leaving the matter in the hands of the Lords. 
Accordingly the Lords, as a preliminary to their investiga- 
tion of the matter, proceeded to clear up the question of juris- 
diction. At a conference held on May 5, Coke had 
blay 5. 
much to say on the right of the Commons to punish 
offences which affected their own House, but had nothing 
better to say about Floyd's case than that the words against the 
Electress 'were spoken against the members of the House of 
Commons ; for a daughter is part of her father, and the King 
fay 6. is ever intended to be resident in that House.' The 
Th result of the discussion was the acceptance by both 
Commons 
give way. sides of a declaration, which, under dorer of leaving 
the law precisely as it stood before Flovd's naine was mentioned, 
virtually gave the victory to the Lords.  
As far as the poor wretch who was the unwilling subject 
of the dispute was concerned, it would have been better if he 
fy 6. had been left to the tender mercies of the Commons. 
Foyd «n- The Lords, probably to show that they had no kindly 
tenced by 
the Lords. feeling towards Papists, raised his fine from ,ooo/. to 
5,ooo/., declared him an infamous person, whose testimony 
was never tobe received in any court of justice, ordered him 
to be imprisoned for life, and to be whipped at the cart's tail 
from London Bridge to Westminster Hall.  It was no merit 
of the Peers that the whipping was remitted by the King, at the 
instancé of the Prince of Wales. 
Strangely enough this abominable sentence was, at least 
according to the doctrine which has been ultinately adopted, 
o«tin as unconstitutional as that which had been pro- 
n,Uy nounced by the Commons. The Lower House did 
adopted 
on thejuris- hot think it consistent with its dignity to prefer a 
diction of 
th Lo,d. definite charge against Floyd at the bar of the House 
of Lords, and, ever since that evil day on which, surrounded 
 Commots' ourtals, i. 6o4, 608; Zords' oto'ttals, iii. II9, I24; 
2Oroceedings and l)ebales, ii. 15, 19, 9. 
" Lords' oltrItals, iii. 34- 
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by a band of armed satellites, a m!sguided Sovereign attempted 
to drag the leaders of the Long Parliament to a trial before the 
Peers, it has passed into a political axiom that, except in 
matters in which their own members are concerned, the Lords 
can onlv exercise criminal jurisdiction upon the presentment 
of the House of Commons.  
This doctrine, indeed, may be supported by arguments far 
stronger than those which the lawyers of the seventeenth century 
derived from the analogy between the functions of the House of 
Commons and the functions of a grand jury ; for, by requiring 
the co-operation of two independent bodies, it went far to lessen 
the chances of hasty and passionate injustice. However the 
evil of entrusting judicial functions to a political body might be 
mitigated, it was none the less distinctly an evil, only to be 
tolerated because at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the remedy would have been worse than the disease. Advis- 
able as it might be that political prosecutions should be con- 
ducted before judges and hot before the House of Lords, there 
were no judges in existence to whom the duty of conducting 
such trials could safely be entrusted. Revocable at the pleasure 
of the Crown and, since the overthrow of Coke, having the pro- 
spect of dismissal ever dangling belote their eyes, the majority of 
the judges could not, as long as human nature is what it is, be 
impartial in such matters. If it was a bad thing that a court 
 should be guided, like the House of Lords, by its political sym- 
pathies, it would have been far worse to trust questions of high 
political importance to a court warped by self-interest like the 
King's Bench or the Common Pleas. Nor were there Wanting 
other reasons to justify, at least for the time, the renewed claire 
of Parliament to exercise jurisdiction over state offences. The 
time had corne when the nation was beginning to watch with a 
iealous eye the conduct of the high officers of state. The rime 
had hOt yet corne when a vote of its representatives would be 
sufficient to remove them from office. It was only by the fear 
of a criminal charge that they could be in any way controlled, 
and no tribunal of less authority than Parliament could deal with 
 Hale's yurisdiction of the Lords, 95. See, for Floyd's case, Har- 
grave's preface to this work, xvi. 
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them at ail. It was by giving us at once a body of independent 
judges, and a House of Commons which was strong enough to 
control the Executive Government, that the Revolution of 1688 
introduced a new state of feeling, which before long virtually put 
an end to parliamentary impeachments.  
The Lords had still two cases to dispose of. With the 
Bishop of Llandaff they dealt mercifully. It was proved that 
hy 3« he had taken from Edward Egerton a recognisance 
Cases « for 6,oooL upon a promise to do his best to procure 
Bishop 
Field for him the good-will of the Chancellor. But the 
money had never been paid, and no service had been ren- 
dered in return. Such arguments would have availed Floyd 
but little. A n,ember of the House of Lords was hOt likely 
to appeal to the Peers in vain. They contented themselves 
with handing over the offender to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who promised to admonish him publicly in convocation. 
He did hOt, however, take the admonition seriously to heart, 
for the first thing that he did after the Houses ceased to sit 
was to implore Buckingham to promote him to a better 
bishopric.  
Sir John Bennçtt was still tobe kept in suspense. 
hlay 
an« oe si Time would hOt allow a complete investigation of his 
J. Bennett. 
case, and he was released on bail, with orders to pre- 
pare a reply to the depositions against him. z 
Whilst the Lords had been mainly occupied with judicial 
business, the other House had not been idle. Patents for the 
t.y. sole engrossing of wills, for the levying of lighthouse 
Several tolls, for the importation of salmon and lobsters, for 
patents con- 
àened y the making of gold-leaf, and for the manufacture of 
the Com- 
os. glass were voted tobe grievances. A monopoly bill 
had been passed by which the decision of the question, whether 
the protected manufacture was a new invention or hOt, would 
from henceforth be left to the ordinary tribunals. There had 
been long and anxious debates upon the alleged decline of 
 The case of Warren Hastings was an exception, z a quest3n ol 
Indian, not of English government. 
 Field to ]3uckingham, June ?, IarL eISS. 7,ooo, fol. 
s Lords' ournals, iii. 14, 3, 148. 
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trade, wbi¢h seems to bave been suffering tempoarily from the 
effects of the war in Germany ; and many rash and unwise 
restrictions were proposed in a vain hope that, with their aid, 
«.omlnerce might be restored to a flourishing condition. There 
had been an attempt also to set on foot an inquiry into the 
state of Ireland, which had been prolnptly checked by the King, 
who held that this was a subject with which he was himself 
perfectly competent to deal. 
On May 28, however, in the very midst of their toils, the 
Commons were startled by a royal message directing them to 
51,»,2s. bring their labours to an end within a week. The 
3"he ig gentry, they were toid, were wanted in their own 
directs an 
adjourn- neighbourhoods ; the lawyers were wanted in West- 
,et. nfinster Hall. Yet the House need not fear that 
their rime had been wasted. There should be no prorogation 
to compel them to recommence their work at their next meet- 
ing. There would be a simple adjournment, and they would 
thus be able to resume their business at the stage at which 
they had left it. 
The House was taken by surprise. There could be little 
doubt that more was intended than had been said. It lnay be 
either that Jmnes was nettled at the contemptuous silence with 
which his demand for a fresh subsidy had been met, and at 
the pretensions of the Commons in their claire to jurisdiction 
over Floyd, or that he wished to hinder any renewed legislation 
upon recusancy. Rumour, too, was busy in bringing to his 
ear news of the proceedings of the opposition party in the 
Upper House. Their ill-wiil against Buckingham, it was 
told, had hot relaxed, and suspicious meetings had been held 
at Southampton's house in Holborn, to which members of the 
House of Commons had been invite& It was even said that 
a scheme had been concocted for diverting future subsidies 
from the Exchequer, by sending them over directly to the fugi- 
tive King of Bohemia.  
 Compare the examinati0ns in the Appendix to Procecditgs 
Z)eates, with aletter by Ashley to Buckinghan, May 2, Ca3ala, 2. Itow 
anyone, in the face of this letter, can maintain that Buckingham had taken 
part, except from timidity, in the overthrow o! Bacon, I ara unable to 
under»w nd. 
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In vain the Commons appealed to the Peers to aid them 
in obtaining a change in the King's intentions. Ail that James 
allowed the Lords to say was, that if the l_.ower 
llay 9- 
,roposl or House wished to get ready a few bills by the end of 
prorogatioa, the week the King would give his assent to them, an 
act which, according to the notions of the day, would bring the 
session to a close, thus involving a prorogation instead of ail 
adjournment. 
Such ail offer, in truth, was entirely illusory. Thcre was 
hot timc to give a thorough discussion to the bills upon which 
I)issatis- the Commons had set their heErts. The statement 
faction of ruade by the Lords was received with open discon- 
the Com- 
mon. tent. Tongues were looscd which had for four 
months been placed under strict restraint. "q'he country," 
said Sandys, "is in a dangerous state. Our religion is rooted 
out of Bohemia and Germany. It will soon be rooted out of 
France. Sandvs then moved that nothing more should be donc 
tiret day. Their hearts, he said, were full of grief ,and fear. 
Perhaps time might temper their passions. After this Cranfield 
tried to speak, but the House refused to listen to him, and 
Sandys's motion was adoptcd. 
Reflection in this case did not bring a change of mood. 
The next morning Phelips painted in mournful colours the evil 
estate of religion abroad and at honae, and urged that 
b, lay 30. 
one more appeal should be ruade to the House of 
Lords. The Lords listened, but could give no hope vhatever 
of inducing the King to prolong their sittings. They would do 
what they could. They would agree to the passing of ail Act 
declaring that, in this case at least, the royal assent to a few 
selected bills should hot prevent the resumption of business, 
when they next met, at the stage at which it had been left. 
But the Commons would not hear of such a compronaise. To 
ai1 offer ruade by James to close the session after prolonging 
their sittings for a week or ten days, they were equally deaf. 
There was no time, they thought, left to do anything worthy of 
the naine of a session. They would prefer the adjournment 
originally proposed. 1 
* lroceedi, tgs a,td D«bales, ii. 8- 59 ; Lords' ffeouvnals, iii. 4o, 48, 
iça. 
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Yet the last advances of James towards the Commons had 
hot been wholly thrown away. Their temper had been ruffled, 
but only for a moment. They resolved to return 
June 4- 
 rh«r:,t thanks to the King for his offer of an additional 
sitting, week.  At their last sitting they listened with evi- 
dent satisfaction to Çranfield's a»surances that the burdens 
under which trade was suffering should bave the immediate 
attention of the Government. 
There were those, however, present wbo felt tbat this was 
nota fitting conclusion to the labours of the House. In the 
stormy discussions of the past week words bad again been 
heard on that subject which the vast majority of the members 
had most deeply at heart, but they had hot been ahvays 
spoken wisely. For three months the House had disciplined 
itself into silence, by its earnest determination to act if possible 
n unison with the King. Carried away by the feelings of the 
moment, Sandys and Phelips had let fall expressions by which 
Gondomar might be led to imagine that England would no 
longer present a united front to the enemy. A fev moments 
only now remained to wipe away such a conception. Accord- 
ingly, whilst there was yet rime, Sir John Perrot rose, in the 
midst of a discussion upon the mode of levying customs at the 
ports. It was Perrot who, at the commencement of the session, 
had moved that the Commons should partake of the Commu- 
nion together as 'a means of reconciliation,' and as 'a touch- 
stone to try their faith.'  In a similar spirit he now addressed 
P«o' them. The House he said, had shown itself careful 
motion, of the ports; but there was something still more 
necessary, namely, to provide for that port which would be 
the surest resting-place, and which would procure for them a 
perpetual rest when the merchandise, trade, and traffic of this 
lire would bave an end. True religion must be maintained. 
Abroad it was in sad case. At home it was in danger. At 
the beginning of the Parliament the King had declared that 
if the Palatinate could not be recovered by treaty, he would 
adventure his blood and life in its cause. Let them there- 
fore, before they separated, make a public declaration that, 
t Proc,'ettittgs and Zgcbales, ii. 161. 
 Cttons' ffCournals, i. 5o8. 
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if the treaty failed, they would upon their return be read) to 
adventure their lires and estates for the maintenance of the 
cause of God and of his Majesty's royal issue. 
Vhen Perrot sat down it was evident that he had touched 
the righ chord in the hearts of his hearers. "This declaration," 
said Cecil, "cornes from Heaven. It will do more 
It is received 
,ih--ça- tor us than if we had ten thousand soldiers on the 
mation, march." The motion was put and assented to 
amidst universal acclamation. " It was entertained," says one 
who took part in the scene, * " with rnuch joy and a general 
consent of the whole House, and sounded forth with the voices 
of them ail, withal lifting up their hats in their hands as high 
as they could hold them, as a visible testimony of their unani- 
mous consent, in such sort that the like had scarce ever been 
seen in Parliament." * 
A committee svas at once appointed to prepare the declara- 
tion. In a few minutes its work was donc. "The Commons 
assembled in Parliament," so ran the manifesto, 
The Com- 
o««. "taking into consideration the present estate of the 
claration. King's children abroad, and the general afflicted estate 
of the truc professors of the same Christian religion professed 
by the Church of England and other foreign parts ; and being 
troubled with a truc sense and fellow-feeling of their distresses 
as members of the saine body, do, with one unanimous consent 
of themselves and of the whole body of the kingdom whom 
they do represent, declare unto the whole world their hearty 
grief anti sorrow for the same ; and do hot only/oin with them 
in their humble and devout prayers to Ahnighty Goal to protect 
his truc Church, and to avert the dangers now threatened, but 
also with one heart and voice do solenmly protest that, if his 
Ma/esty's pious endeavours by treaty to procure their peace 
and safety shall not take that good effect he desireth, in the 
treaty whereof they humbly beseech his Ma/esty to make no 
long delay ;that then, upon the signification of his pleasure 
in Parliament, they shall be ready, to the uttermost of their 
powers, both with their lires and fortunes, to assist him ; so 

n Edward Nicholas. 
VOL. 

 l'roceedings and D«ba;cs, ii. 
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as, by the Divine help of Ahnighty God, who is never wanting 
unto those who, in His fear, shall undertake the defence of His 
own cause, he may be able to do that by his sword which by 
peaceable courses shall hot be effected." 
Again, when the declaration had been read, the hats were 
waved high in the air. Again the shouts of acclamation rang 
out cheerily. Perrot had been just in rime. The 
Adjç, urn- 
ment ofthe messengers from the Lords wee at the door to 
o« notify the King's order to adjourn to November 14. 
The Çommons answered that, according to custom, they would 
adjourn themselves. Belote the motion was lmt, Coke stood 
up, and with tears in his eyes, repeated the prayer for the 
Royal Family, adding, as he finished it, "and defend them 
froln their cruel enemies." 
For a rime the work of the House of Commons was at an 
end. Comp}aints had been heard that the long months of 
Reviewof labour had produced nothing with which the con- 
the first part stituencies could be reasonably satisfied. With the 
of the ses- 
»ion. exception of the Aet by which the subsidies had 
been granted, hOt a single Bill had been passed. So far as legis- 
lation was concerned, monopolists were as sale as ever. The 
claires of the prerogative were as undefined as at the com- 
mencement of the session. Yet the Houses had hOt sat in 
vain. They had rescued from oblivion the right of impeach- 
ment, and had taught a crowd of hungry and unscrupulous 
adventurers that Comt favour would hot always suffice to 
screen them. They had ruade judicial corruption almost 
impossible for the future. Yet the highest of their achievements 
had hOt been of a nature tobe quoted as a precedent, or to 0e 
noted down amongst the catalogue of constitutional changes. 
Far more truly than any member of that House dreamed, a 
crisis had corne in which Protesantism was to be tried in the 
balance. There was a danger greater than any which was to 
be dreaded from the armies of Spinola or the policy of 
Maximilian,--a danger lest moral superiority should pass over 
to the champions of the reactionary faith. " And it was at such 
a crisis that the English House or Commons placed itself in 
the foremost ranks of those who were helping on the progress 
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of the world. Cecil spoke truly when he said that their 
declaration would do more good than if ten thousand soldiers 
had been on the match. It showed that James and Frederick 
and John George were not the utmost that l'rotestantism 
could produce ; that it had given birth to men who lnight be 
ignorant of much, but who were steeled with the armour 
self-denial and self-restraint, and who were willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the common cause. It was of no political 
advantage to England that they were dreaming. They formed 
no schemes of national aggrandisement like Richelieu, thev 
cherished no personal ambition like Gustavus. They thought 
of the poor inhabitants of the Palatinate, of the Bohemian 
churches empty or profaned, of the silenced voices of the 
lninisters of the Gospel ; and, though they never lnore than 
half trusted James, they had the penetration to recognise the 
fact that it was only under Jalnes's leadership that they could 
help in averting the catastrophe. Therefore, they disciplined 
themselves into silence, and restrained their zeal, lest bv a 
moment's ill-considered speech, they should alienate the man 
who alone was in a position to give effect to their wishes. 
They had done more than gain a victory. They had ruled 
their own spirits. 
When James first heard that a declaration on the affairs oI 
the Palatinate had been voted, he was much displeased ; but 
as soon as he read it, his opinion change& 
àccepts the ordered it to be translated into the chief languages 
deation, of Europe, in order that foreign nations might learn 
to respect the loyalty of the English people. 1 
James was, no doubt, glad enough to regain his indepen- 
dente of action. No candid person will complain of his deter- 
on'» mination to moderate the harshness of 13acon's 
imprison- sentence. He probably thought, as everyone elsc 
ment and 
release, thought, that his late Chancellor was far more guilt.v 
than he really was ; but the memory of old friendship and of 
years ofdevoted service indisposed him to harshness. For some 
days after the sentence was pronounced, 13acon was allowed to 
remain unmolested at York House, out of eonsideration for his 
 Chambetlain to Carleton, June 9, S. P. lom. cxxi. 88. 
K2 
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health. I But belote the Parliament broke up, he was conducted 
to the Tower.  It was never, however, intended that he should 
remaiu long a prisoner. A warrant fol his release was sent to 
him, with an iutimation that he would do well hot to use it till 
after the Houses had risen. So great, however, was 
June . his impatience that he could not wait, and came 
away at once, before the last sitting had taken place. Sir John 
Vaughan's house at Parson's Green was assigned him as a 
temporary residence. As, however, the place was within twelve 
mlles of the Court, he could not be permitted to renmin there 
long. A little breathing-time was granted hiln to settle his 
affairs; but on June 2-,, he was obliged, much 
June . against his will, to betake hilnself to Gorhalnbury. 
Any other nmn would have been crushed by the blow by 
which Bacon had been surprised, and would have resigned him- 
self, at least for a tilne, to lethargy. Bacon only saw 
H is History 
q H«,,,-.v in his exclusion froln political life an additional reason 
«" for throwing himself heart and soul into other work. 
In less than rive months after his liberation he had completed 
that noble history of the reign of Henry VII. which stands 
confessedly amongst the choicest first-fruits of the long harvest 
of English historical literature.  
"!'wo days before Bacon's removal to Gorhambury, the 
sentence of the House of Lords upon an offender of a very 
l«gratio different kind was carried out. Sir Francis Michell 
o«tich«tt, was in due form degraded from knighthood. The 
spurs were hacked from his heels, the sword was broken over 
his head, and the heralds proclailned to the applauding 
standers, that from henceforth he would be known as "Francis 
iXlichell, Knave." He was conducted back, amidst the hoot- 
 On lXlay I Southampton reminded the Lords that Bacon had hot 
vet been sent to the Towcr, and 'hoped that the world may hot thm 
out sentence is in vain ;' Buckingham replied that' the King hath re. 
spited his going to the Tower in this rime of his great sickness.'--Elsing's 
«'otes, 79- 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 2, S. P. Dom. cxxi. 69. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 9, ibid. cxxi. $$. Bacon to Bucking. 
laam, 3lay 31, June 5, 22, Zelt«rs and Lire, 'ii. 25o, 282, 292. Bacon to 
the Prince or Wales, June 7, il, M. vil. 287. 



ings of the mob, to Finsbury Gaol, from which, about a fort- 
night later, he was contemptuously set at liberty.  Not long 
afterwards, Mompesson's fine was granted to trustees, for the 
use of his wife and child.  
Against this lenity to men for whose faults the Govern- 
ment was more than hall responsible, there would have been 
ju,,6, little to be said, if it had not been sharply con 
.rrest o« trasted with harshness exercised in another direction 
South- 
,vto-, James had been deeply annoyed at the consultations 
Sandys, and 
Selden. which had been held between Southampton and 
certain members of the Lower House, with the object, it was 
said, of opening direct negotiations with Frederick and Eliza- 
beth. On June i6, Southampton, as he rose from the council- 
board, was ordered into confinement. On the same day, 
Sandys and Selden were arrested, the latter, though hOt a 
member of Parliament, having, itis said, given offence by 
opinion delivered in support of the jurisdiction of the Commons 
over Floyd. 
Anything more impolitic itis impossible to conceive. At 
once a belief in the unreality of the apparent concord between 
the Crown and the Lower House began to spread. A story 
was eagerly repeated that, when the searchers applied to Lady 
Sandys for Sir Edwin's keys, she had answered that she wished 
his Majesty had a key to her husband's heart, as he would 
then sec that there was nothing there but loyalty. It was to 
no purpose that the world was carefully informed that the 
prisoners were hOt called in question for anything donc in 
Parliament. Ien shrugged their shoulders incredulously. The 
wildest rumours flew about. Coke, it was said, had been sent 
for. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of l.ich- 
j,y,» field had been imprisoned. It was hOt long before 
Imprison- another nobleman shared in reality Southampton's 
ment of 
Oxford. fate. A year before, the Earl of Oxford had surprised 
ail who knew him by leaving those dissipations in which his 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, June 3 s. 29. Z)om. cxxi. IO. Meddus 
to Mead, June zz, I-Iarl. ISS. 389, fol. 96. Michell's petition, June 3 o, 
S. 29. Dont. cxxi. 135. 
 Grant to St. John and IIungerford..luly 7, Sign .Uanua/s, xii. 71. 
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vouth had been passed, for the sake of hard service under Vere 
in the Palatinate. But he did not remain long upon the Con- 
tinent. In company with the more demure Essex, he hurried 
back, as soon as the sununer was over, to take his place in the 
House of Lords, and he now thought himself justified by the 
very moderate amount of hardship which he had undergone, 
in grumbling about the thankless reception which had been 
accorded fo his services. One day he inveighed over his 
wine against Popery and the Spanish match, and lais words 
being reported to the King, he was placed under arrest.  
James was sufficiently vexed to issue a fresh proclamation 
'against excess of lavish and licentious speech of lnatters of 
state.'  
Fortunately for James there was one amongst those to 
whom he willingly listened, who was able to warn him against 
the conseqences of such blunders as these. Since 
Williams, 
l.ord he had warded off a breach with the Commons, 
K««p« Williams had found the King's car open to him on ail 
occasions. His first thought had been to claire his own reward. 
The see of London was vacant, and he lost no time in 
asking for it.  Belote his pretensions could be satisfied, a 
still more brilliant prospect opened itself belote him. It was 
necessary to provide a successor to 13acon. Ley and Hobart 
had been pointed out by rmnour as competitors for the office, 
but it was soon understood that the King's choice would rest 
upon Cranfield. 13efore, however, the selection had finally 
been ruade, it happened that Williams, who had learned many 
secrets as Ellesmere's chaplain, was consulted on a point of 
detail relating to the profits of the place, and that James was 
so struck with the ability of his reply, and with his thorough 
knowledge of the subject, that he at once declared that he 
would entrust the Great Seal to no one else.  

 Examinations. App. to 'roceedings and Debates. Meddus to Mead, 
June 22. Mead fo Stuteville, June 23, tfarl. I]ISS. 389, fol. 96, 98. 
Chamberlain fo Carleton, June 23, July 14, s. --p. z)o»z, cxxi. 12I; cxxii. 23. 
 Proclamation, July 26, S. _.P. Z)om. clxxxvii. 95. 
 Williams to Buckingham, April (?), Cabah», 374- 
* Hacket's Lire of IVilliams, 5 2. 
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It is true that Williams was a clergyman only in name, and 
that he was not likely to be tainted with those faults by which 
so many ecclesiastical politicians have been ruined. Yet anv 
sovercign who in out days should be guilty of such a choice, 
would justly be regarded as insane. For the last two centuries 
the equity administered in the Court of Chancery has been 
growing up into a body of scientific jurisprudence, which can 
only be grasped by those who have received a special legal 
training. It was far otherwise at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. It was the business of Chancery to 
supply a correction to the highly artificial rules of the Colnmoll 
I.aw, and until the time came for the growth of a better and 
aore coherent system, it was sufficient that the Chancellor 
should be possessed of a mind large enough to grasp the 
general principles of justice, and quick enough to apply those 
principles to the case before him. He would bear, in fact, 
very much the smne relation to the other judges which is in 
our day borne by a Secretarg of State to the permanent officials 
of his department. Such a man, when he is first appointed, 
knows less of the details of business than his subordinates 
but he brings toits transaction a mind less trammelled bv 
routine, and therefore more open to the admission of new and 
enlarged conceptions. 
As might have been expected, many objections were raised 
against the King's choice. " I had thought," said Bacon, with 
and Bshop a sneer, "that I should have known my successor." 
of Lico. Yet it does not appear that anyone complained of 
Williams's ignorance of law. Some said that he was too young 
and that it was unfair to others 'that so mean a man as 
dean should so suddenly leap over their heads.' To remedy the 
last complaint as far as it was possible, James announced his 
intention to translate Bishop Montaigne to the sec of London, 
and to give to Williams the bishopric of Lincoln, which would 
be vacated by Montaigne. The Great Seal should not be 
placed in his hands till after the wngé délire had been issued.  
On July x6, the new Bishop received the seal by the title 

x Chamberlain to Cadeton, June 2, & F. Droit. cxxi. 
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of Lord Keeper. He had far too much tact not to be anxious 
that his promotion should be as unostentatious as possible. 
At his own request it was given out that he was appointed 
on probation, and that some of the common-law judges wou;d 
take their seats with him on the bench as his assistants) 
Williamss next step was to apply himself di;igently to the 
study oflaw. Every day he shut himself up for hours with 
Serjeant Finch, in the hope of making himself fit for the duties 
of his office before Michaehnas term began. 
In addition to the bishopric of Lincoln, he was allowed to 
retain in commend«m the deanery of Westminster and his other 
ecclesiastical appointments. It was to them that he 
How far was 
Le fit fur his must look for the means to maintain the state of his 
vot: office. The legitimate income of his post did not 
exceed 3,oooL a-year, and he would not be allowed to eke out 
this revenue from those questionable sources which had supplied 
his predecessor. There must be no more taking of gratuities 
under any pretence whatever. "Ail my lawyers," said James, 
with pardonable exaggeration, "are so bred and nursed in 
corruption that they cannot leave it." l Williams was the very 
man to effect the necessary change. If his ideal o purity was 
lowe," than Bacon's, in practical shrewdness he was far his 
superior. He was never for a moment in doutt of that of 
which Bacon was certain to be ignorant,--the precise light in 
which any action was likely to be regarded by ordinary men, 
and he shunned everything approaching to corruption like the 
plague. 
As an adviser in domestic affairs Williams was likely to 
prove useful to the King. At a time when united action 
between James and his people seemed once again to be pos- 
sible, it was of no light moment that he should have some one 
at his ear who was not overburthened with plans and concep- 
tions of his own, but who was quick to detect the changes of 
popular feeling, and who looked rather at what was practicable 
than at what was theoretically in agreement with a certain set 

 Williams to Buckingham, July 27, Cabala, 260. 
 Chambzrlain fo Carmton, June 23» .5: a p. Z)om. cxxi. 121. 
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of lnaxims. Williams was now the first to discern the impolicy 
of imprisoning such men as Sandys and Southampton. He 
lost no rime in whispering his apprebensions into Buckingham's 
ear, and he did not whisper in vain. Nothing tickled the 
favourite's vanity so delicately as the display of a Imblic 
forgiveness of his enemies. On the lnorning of July 16, he 
hurried up from Theobalds, and visited ail who for 
General 
liberationof one reason or another were supposed to lie under 
pr,»«rs, his Inortal displeasure. Within a few days the prison 
doors were flying open on every side. Southampton, Oxford, 
Sandys, Selden, Yelverton, and Floyd regained their liberty. 
Nor w«s the boon confined to those whose offences were still 
recent. Northumberland, after fifteen years' detention, was 
allowed once more fo breathe the fresh air amongst the woods 
of Petworth. Naunton, too, was released from theconfinement 
in which he had remained ever since the rash words which he 
had spoken in January; and even Captain North, whose 
voyage to the Amazon had given such offence to Gondomar 
recovered his liberty at the saine time. l 
On another point Williams's remonstrances were less suc- 
cessfuI. ArundeI's services in the House of Lords comd 
hardly be forgotten. Amongst the old nobility 
Arundel 
Ear llar- he alone had taken up Buckingham's cause with 
h.. warmth. On July 5 the Earl Marshal's staff 
was pIaced in his hands. It was not long before two patents, 
one confirlning him in his office, the other assigning him 
a pension of 2,oool. a-year, were brought to Williams to 
be sealed. To the latter, remembering the penury of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Keeper gave an unwilling assent. To 
the former he entertained the strongest possible objection. By 
the wording of the patent powers over all cases in which rank 
and honour were concerned were conveyed, as it would seem, 
with studied vagueness ; and of all lnen living, Arundel, with 
his passionate haughtiess, was the least fit to be trusted with 
authority of Slch a nature. Williams, however, uttered his 
renmnstrances in vain, and Arundel was formally authorised fo 

 Chamberlain to Carleton, July 2I, Aug. 4, & -P- Dom. cxxii. ]t, 60. 
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repeat before meaner audiences those outbursts of insolence 
which even in the presence of his peers he had not been able 
to restrain.  
About this tilne accident brought Williams in contact with 
a man who was hereafter to prove lais bitter enemy. Little had 
been heard of Laud since his injudicious proceedings 
l,aud made 
Bishopof at Gloucester. He had accompanied the King to 
st. )-vid'». Scotland, and is said to have given offence by the 
l)ertinacity with which he urged James to reduce the Church of 
Scotland to a complete conformity with her English sister. It 
is, however, hot improbable tbat this story was invented at a 
later date. But whatever the truth may bave been, if there 
was iny estrangement between the Dean of Gloucester and the 
King, it quickly passed away. On June 3, the day before the 
adjournment of Parliament, James was heard speaking graciously 
to him. "' I bave given you," he said, "nothing but Gloucester. 
I know well that it is a shell without a kernel." At Court it 
was understood that he was to succeed Williams in the deanery 
of Westminster. According to a story which afterwards 
found credence, Williams, bringing Buckingham to his aid, 
entreated earnestly that Laud might bave the bishopric of 
St. David's instead. It bas, with great probability, been 
suspected  that Williams was actuated by the simple de- 
sire to keep the deanery for himself. At all events, his 
recommendation of Laud is said to have met with an 
:mexpected obstacle in James, who objected to the harsh 
and impricticible nature of the man. At length the King 
yielded to the pressure put upon him. " Take him to 
you," he said, "but on my soul you will repent it." If the 
whole story is anything more than a pure invention, it may be 
thit Jimes, thugh he saw ].aud's fitness for presiding over 
the public services of such a church as Westminster, and ap- 
preciated to the fill his learning, his devotion to the throne, 
and his hatred of Puritanim, was yet well aware that he was 
t Williams to ]3uckingham, Sept. 1, Cabala, 26L Grant of Office, 
Aug. 29- Grant of Pension, Aug. 3 o. Patent Rolls, 19 .lac. I. Parts 13 
and I. Loeke to Carleton, Sept. z2, Sept. 9, S. t . 29om. cxxii. 14o, 
" By Dr. 131iss, in his notes to Laud's D,'ary. 
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singularly unfitted by nature for an office which, like that of a 
bishop, delnanded no ordinary temper and discretion. ! 
Before the new Bishops were consecrated, an accident oc- 
curred which caused for some tilne a postponement of the 
julyz 4. ceremony. It happened that the Archbishop had 
Abbot's gone down to Lord Zouch's estate at t3ralnshill, to 
accidental 
homlcid« consecrate a chapel. In the morning he was taken 
out to amuse himself by shooting with a bow at the deer. Un- 
fortunately, the deer at which he was ailning leapt up, and the 
arrow, missing its mark, struck a keeper who was passing along 
a sunken path out of the Archbishop's sight. In half an hour 
the tnoEn was dead. 
Not a shadow of blame was to be imputed to Abbot. 
" No one but a fool or a knave," said James, as soon as he 
heard of the accident, "would think the worse of him. It 
might be any man's case." " The lnanner in which Williams 
received the news was no less characteristic of the man. About 
the moral nature of the action he did not trouble hilnself for a 
moment. But he thought much of what peop!e would say 
about it. 13y the common law, he told 13uckingham, the Arch- 
bishop had forfeited his estate to the Crown. t3y the canon 
law he had committed an irregularity, and was suspended from 
ail ecclsiastical functions. It was difficult to say what was to 
be donc. If the King were harsh, the Papists were certain to 
find fault. If the King were lenient, the Papists would find 
tîault with that, too. s Willialus, at ail events, took care that no 
stain of irregularity should rest upon himself. He would not, 
he said, be consecrated by a man whose hands were dipped in 
blood ; and his objection was shared by Laud, who bore no 
good-will to the Archbishop.  
 a_-leel, 63. Some of the particulars of the story are in direct con- 
tradiction with Laud's I)iary (IVorks, iii. I36 ) ; and Hacket, even when 
uncontradicted, is seldom to Le fully trusted. But James's part in the 
conversation is characteristic, and the story, as I have given it above, 
may perhaps be hypothetically admitted. 
" Lord Zouch to Sir Edward Zouch, July 24. Digges to Carleton, 
July 28, S./'. Dom. cxxii. 37, 47. 
  Williams to Buckingham, July 27, Cabala, 26o. 
 Mead to Stuteville, Sept. I9, IararL 21ISS. 389, fol. 1 I8. 
 Chesterman to Conway. Aug. 28, S. 12. Dont. cxxii. 94. 
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The scruples of the two deans were respected, and Abbot 
was hOt allowed to take part in their consecration. 
Pardon of 
the »««h- The Archbishop's case was referred to a royal com- 
bishop, mission, and by its recommendation a special release 
from all irregularity was issued under the Great Seal.t 
Whilst Williams was thus engaged, upon the whole, in 
assuaging enmities and in counselling moderation, Cranfield 
julyg, was rising no less rapidly into favour. Itis not likely 
Cran that he felt anv great disappointment at the preference 
raised to the - 
peerage, which had been shown to Williams. No one knew 
better than himself that the Court of Chancery was not the 
sphere in which he was best qualified to shine. It was as a 
financier that he had risen, and it was as a financier that he 
must retain his grasp upon power. 
James took care to let him feel that it was not from ill-will 
that he had passed him by. On the day before the Great Scal 
was placed in the hands of Williams, the man who, not manv 
years belote, had been a mere city apprentice, was enrolled, l:y 
the title of Baron Cranfield, among the peers of England. It 
was hOt the first rime that men of comparatively humble origin 
had won their way to that high place by sheer force of abilitv. 
But Çranfield was the first whose elevation can in an)' wav be 
connected with success in obtaining tbe confidence of the 
House of Commons. In the earlier part of the session, he had 
placed himself at the head of the movement against the patents, 
and he had lost no opportunity of bringing the policy of the 
Crown into unison with that of the Lower House. In the last 
stormy debates belote the adjournment he had done more than 
anyone to allay the existing irritation, by the readiness with 
which he assured the House that ail their wishes with regard to 
trade would be carried out by the Government during the recess. 
Accordingly, on July o, the long deliberations of the 
Council were followed by a proclamation which swept away at 
julyto, a blow no less than eighteen monoplics and grants 
l»oçl-ma- Of a similar nature. A list of seventeen was added, 
tion against 
mt, nopolies, against which anyone who felt aggrieved was at 
liberty to appeal to a court of law. Other popular declarations 
 llacL'«t, 6S. 
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followed. Informers were no longer to be tolerated. Excessive 
fees were hot tobe taken in the Courts. Certain restrictions 
placed upon trade by the merchant adventurers were to be 
abolished. On the other hand, the exportation of wool was to 
be prohibited, and that of the noted iron ordnance of England 
vas to be fenced about with additional precautions. As far as 
trade and manufactures were concerned, James was content to 
valk in the track which had been marked out by Parliament 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE  MAYFLOWER 

l-I: would have seemed strange to any of those who had 
taken part in the stirring events of this session, and whose 
heads were full of questions about the Palatinate, or Parlia- 
inentary privilege, to be told that there was hot one of these 
points from which the Englishman of future rimes would hOt 
readily turn aside in order to contemplate the fortunes of a 
little band of exiles who had lately ruade their way, unknovr 
and unheeded, across the stormy waves of the Atlantic. 
It was religious zeal which had driven them from their 
native land. Though, in many respects, their doctrines were 
aheea,ly those of the stricter English Puritans, in one point 
Sp-ratit.. they were peculiarly their own. Whilst the Puritan 
was anxious to reform, as far as possible, the existing Church, 
these men had ruade up their minds to break away froln it alto- 
gether. Within its pale, they declared, was an unholy alliance 
between good and evil, which was utterly abhorrent to their 
minds. Their doctrine, indeed, was only a natural reaction 
against the systems of Whitgift and Bancroft. In every age there 
are found inen who are discontented with the ordinary religious 
standard of the day, and who demand a society of their ovn, 
in which they may interchange their ideas and aspirations. To 
such the Medieval Church offered the asylum of the cloister, 
or the active service of the mendicant orders. In the England 
of the nineteenth century, they would bë at liberty to enter 
into any combination amongst themselves which the most un- 
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restrained fancy could dictate. Religious societies and religious 
sects would welcome their co-operation. But, in the first cen- 
tury of the Reformed Church of England, nothing of the kind 
was possible. The parish church, and nothing but the parish 
church, was open to all. There the Puritan, who mourned 
over the dulness or the entire absence of the sermon, and to 
whom the Book of Common Prayer was hot long enough or 
flexible enough to give expression to the emotions with which 
his heart was bursting, was seated side by side with men who 
thought that the shortest service was already too long, and who 
were only driven to take part in it at all by the ever-present fear 
of a conviction for recusancy. If this had been all,--if, after 
having paid due obedience to the law, the Puritan had been 
left to himself,--if he had been permitted to meet with his 
fellows for prayer in the afternoon as freely as other men were 
permitted to dance on the green, or to shoot at the butts, he 
might perhaps have been, to some extent, satisfied with the 
arrangements provided for him. In his private intercomse with 
neighbours like-minded with himself he would have round that 
of which he was in search, and he might have corne in time to 
regard with reverence the large-heartedness of a Church which 
refused to content herself with claiming as her children the 
pious and the devoted, but which announced, in the only way 
in which it was at that time possibleto announce it, that the 
ignorant and the vicious, the publican and the harlot, were 
equally the object of her care with the wisest and best of her 
sons. 
This, however, was not to be. Wlfitgift and 13ancroft, 
Elizabeth and James, had set their faces against private asso- 
ciations ; and the consequence was that men were 
OE'heir oppo- 
sitiontothe found to declare that private associations were the 
Çhurch. 
only congregations to which they were justified in 
giving the naine of churches. Feelings which might have 
formed a support to the general piety, were left to grow up in 
tierce opposition to the existing system. The Church, it was 
said, was, by the confession of the Articles themselves, 'a con- 
gre;ation of faithful men.' Such, at least, the Church of 
England was hot. Her bishops and archdeacons, her clan- 
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cellors and ecclesiastical commissioners, existed mainly for the 
purpose of forcing the faithful and the unfaithful into an un- 
natural union. The time had corne when all true Christians 
must separate themselves from this antichristian Babylon, and 
must unite in churches from which the unbelievkng and the 
profane would be rigorously excluded.  
Towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, it was calculated that 
there were lu England some 20,000 persons who had thus re- 
nounced communion with the Church, and who were 
593- 
Th«irun- popularly known by the naine of Brownists. Such 
popularity. 
men would find but little sympathy even amongst 
Puritans. To ordinary Englishmen they were the object of 
contempt mingled with abhorrence. It was all very well, it 
might be said, for those who cared for such matters to raise 
questions about rites and ceremonies. But what was to be said 
to men who asserted that none but those who came up to their 
own arbitrary standard were sufficiently holy to take part with 
themselves in the assemblies of the Church ? 
Everywhere, therefore, the Separatist conegations were 
suppressed. Their members were committed to prison, in 
Persecution. days when imprisonment was too often equivalent to 
the tortures of a lingering death ; and they rotted 
away amongst the fevers which were rife in those infected 
abodes of misery. A few, by a cruel perversion of the law, 
were sent to the gallows. Solne, who could hOt endure to re- 
main at home and to wait for better rimes, ruade their way 
across the sea to a land where no bishops were to be found, 

 " If Mr. Johnson confess . . . the Church of England a true Church, 
he must be able to prove it established by separation in a separated b dy 
in the constitution. He, with the test, has formally defined 'a true visible 
Church, a compay of people called and separated from the world by the 
Word of God,' &c. ; and proved the same by many Scriptures. 
" An'l to conceive ofa Church 'hich is the body of Christ and house- 
hold of God hOt separated from the profane world which lieth in wicked- 
ness, is to confound heaven and earth, and to agree Christ with Belial, 
and, in truth, the most lrofane and da. gerous error, which, this day, 
prevails amongst them that fear God."-Robinson. Of Religious Cow- 
munion, ll'orks iii. 129. 
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and cowered for refuge under the shelter afforded by the tole- 
tant magistrates of Amsterdam. 
The church thus planted did not prosper. It contained 
within itself many persons of piety and integrity ; and one of 
its lninisters, Henry Ainsworth, was distinguished 
The congre- 
gation at nO less by the suavity of his disposition than by the 
Amsterdam. 
depth of his learning. There were, however, too many 
amongst his congregation whose retaper was hasty and umvise. 
The ver), self-assertion and independence of character which 
had ruade them Separatists, hot unfrequently degenerated into 
an opinionativeness which augured ill for the peace of the com- 
munity. It was peculiarly difficult to train to habits of mutual 
concession men who had already thrown off all restraints of 
custom and orgauization at home. 
Amongst such lnen causes of dislmte were certain to arise. 
Francis Johnson, who was associated in the lninistry with Ains- 
i,«. worth, had since his arrival married the widow of a 
|nternal merchant. The lady, who had a little more moncy 
disputes, than the other lnelnbers of the congregation, gave 
great offence by what in that straitlaced comlnunity was con- 
sidered the magnificence of her dress. Whenever she rnace 
her appearance she was pointed at as a disgraceful example 
of female vanity. She had adopted the fashion of the da) in 
wearing cork heels to her shoes, and in stiffening her bodice 
with whalebone. A deputation accordingly waited upon John- 
son, to complain of the bad example set by his wife. The poor 
man did not know what to do. In a strait between his wife 
and his congregation, he tried to compromise the dispute. 
The lady pleaded that it was impossible for her to spoil her 
dress by making any alterations in its shape. But she promised 
that, as soon as it was worn out, ber new clothes should be dut 
so as to give satisfaction to the colnp]ainants. The congrega- 
tion, however, was not to be bought off so cheaply as this, and 
this miserable dispute was only the commencement of a pro- 
longed quarrel, of which glilnpses are to be obtained from 
time to time in the fragmentary annals of the little community. 

* Bradford's Dialogue in Youn.g's Chronicles, 446. 
'OL. IV. I., 
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Two years later fresh seeds of contention were sown. In 
6o6 the Amsterdam Church was joined by a congregation 
,6o6. which had emigrated from Gainsborough, under the 
çm;gr.tio,, guidance of their lnilaister, John Smith.  He appears 
of the Gains- 
borough tO bave been a man of ability and eloquence, but of 
congre- 
gation, a singular angularity of character. He had scarcely 
set foot in Amsterdaln before he had quarrelled with the 
original emigrants. He finally adopted Baptist opinions, so far 
at least as to assert the necessity of the re-baptism of adults. 
Not being able, however, to satisfy himself as to the proper 
quarter in which to apply for the adlninistration of the rite, he 
finally solved the difficulty by baptizing himself. He was hOt 
one in whose neighbourhood peace was iikely to be found. 
The congregation which had followed him from England was 
infected by his spirit, and it speedily broke up, and came to 
nothing.  
These stories, which lost nothing when recounted by the 
champions of the English Church, did hot promise well for the 
a'olr, future of the Separatists. In truth, there was a fimd 
and intoler- of intolerance inextricably involved iii these men's 
ance of the 
.%_'eparatists. opinions. The very principle upon which they had 
separated from the Church was calculated to foster a pharisaical 
spirit. Yet there were causes at work to draw theln in an 
opposite direction. The theory that it was the duty of Christians 
to separate themselves from the profane and ungodly multitude 
led ahnost inevitably to the theory of the independence of each 
congregation so separated. The ,Olnan Catholic, the Angli- 
can, and the I-'resbyterian differed with respect to the principles 
upon which the Church ought to be organized; but they 
agreed in making that organization, whatever it might be, the 
central point of their system. To the Separatist, the one point 
of importance was, that a few faithful Christians had met 
together to strengthen one another with their mutual prayers 
and exhortations. He had, no doubt, a devout wish that others 
might be as pious as himself ; but he was so far from entertain- 
ing a desire to compel them to join him against their will, that 
 Hunter, Founders oftglymouth Colony, 32, 
 Robinson, B/orks, iii. 68. 
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he wo, fld have regarded anyone who proposed such a course 
with the utmost horror. He would, therefore, be the first to 
take a stand against the prevalent belief that it was the duty ot 
a Govermnent to enforce conforlnity by penal legislation. 
That, not without occasional relapses, the better principle 
became predominant was mainly the work of a little group of 
men who had not yet ruade up their minds to forsake 
*603  
çlifton at their native country, and of whom, as yet, the central 
abworth. figure was Richard Clifton, a man who is scarcely 
known to us, excepting by the influence which he exercised 
over others.  At the end of Elizabeth's reign he was rector o! 
]3abworth, a village in the north-east corner of Nottingham- 
shire. He was devoted to his duties; and his earnestness 
attracted from the neighbouring villages all who were dissatisfied 
ith the lninistrations of their own parishes. Amongst these was 
William Bradfordfl at the tilne when James ascended 
Bradford. 
the throne a mere boy of thirteen, whose early piety 
and precocious thoughtfulness seemed to mark him for future 
eminence. The walk over the fields to Babworth from his 
Yorkshire home at Austerfield was nine or ten mlles, and this 
distance he regularly paced backwards and forwards whenever 
Clifton's voice was to be heard in the pulpit. On his way he 
-passed through the village of Scrooby, with its old manor- 
house, once a country seat of the Archbishops of York, but 
ruade over not long before by Archbishop Sandys, in a fit of 
nepotism, to his eldest son. It was now occupied by Willimn 
Brewster, the postmaster of the place, which was a 
Brewster. 
station on the great road to Scotland and the North. "s 
Brewster was a lnan of congenial temperament with Bradford, 
and doubtless took a kindly interest in the boy. He was not 
without experience of the wold. He had been attached to the 
service of the Puritan Secretary, Davison, and had accompanied 
him whon he visited the Netherlands in 1585, to receive the 
keys of the cautionary towns. Upon Davison's disgrace, Brew- 
ster had returned to Scrooby, his native village, where he 
obtained the appointment, which he held by means of the 
 Hunter» Founders oftlymoulh, 40. 
* Ibid. 9q. s Ibid. 66. 
I. 
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intèrest which he still retained at Court. He brouht with him 
the strong Puritan opinions which he had imbibed in Davison's 
household ; but there is every reason to believe that as long as 
Clifton was still preaching, he continued to regard himself as a 
member of the Church of England, and that, like many others 
in the neighbourhood, he ruade his way from time to time 
across the fields to Babworth. 
Evil days were in store for the non-confomaing clergy. 
Elizabeth and Whitgift had chastised them with whips, James 
and ]3ancroft would chastise them with scorpions. 
x6o4. 
Clifton The millcnary petition was rejected. Its supporters 
ejected. 
were driven with contumely from Hampton Curt. 
q'he Canons of 6o4 passed through Convocation and re- 
ceived the Royal assent. Conformity--thorough and unhesi- 
tating conformity--was to be the unbending rule of the English 
Church. 
Like so many others, Clifton, it would seem, refused to 
comply with the requirements of the new reign. He was 
accordingly deprived of his rectory, and the voice was silenced 
which had sounded like the messenger of God to so many 
pious souls.  To those to whom the parish church of Bab- 
worth had been as the gate of heaven, there was a void which 
nothing could replace. The system under which the preacher 
whom they loved had been driven from his pulpit, grew more 
odious to them every day. They saw in it faults which they 
had never seen before. A conviction, ripening as the weeks 
passed by, settled deeper and deeper in their minds, that the 
Church which counted amongst her children the formalist and 
the worldling, and which drove the Papist, under heavy penalties, 
to take a hypocritical part in her most solemn rites, but which 
could find no room for Clifton anaongst her ministers, was 
already condemned of God. 
 There is no direct evidence of the date of Clifton's ejectment. ]3ut 
Cotton (ll[a.,na/ia Christi Americana, ii. I, § 2) speaks of Rradford as 
reading the Scriptures at the age of twelve, and as subsequently attending 
Clifton's ministry. Bradford was twelve in 16o2, and during the two 
fi,llowing years James had hot yet broken with the Puritans. IX'or is if 
likely that Clifton could bave escaped the clean sweep in the autur n of 
16o4, especially as we find him an ejected minister so scon afterwards. 
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The blow which had fallen upon Clifton at 13abworth, fell 
at Norwich upon a lnan of equal piety, but of far superior abilities. 
o,nsn--t John IZobinson had long striven to do his duty with 
IV«wi«h. such an alnount of COlnpliance with the ['rayer Book 
as the Puritan clergy were accustolned to render. When he was 
dismis«ed from his post, his heart clung to the Church, as the 
heart of Wesley çlung to it a century and a half later. Ho en- 
treated the magistrates of the city to grant him the mastership 
of the hospital, or at least to assign to him the lease of some 
promises in which he might continue to render spiritual aid 
to such of his old congregation as might be inclined to seek 
his assistance. Even this was denied him, and with a heavy 
heart he turned his steps towards Gainsborough, his native 
town. 1 
For two years after Clifton's expulsion, nothing is known of 
his proceedings, but it is certain that those who gathered round 
6o6. him grew more and more estrarged rioto the Church. 
:r«ong. "l_'he line of demarcation between the ejected and 
gation at 
Scrooby. the ejectors was widening into an inpassable gulf. 
It is by no means unlikely that Clifton and his friends placed 
themselves in communication with Smith and his Gainsborough 
congregation. At ail events, when Smith emtgrated in i6o6, 
they determined to form themselves into a separate congrega- 
tion. Brewster readily offered his bouse at Scrooby for their 
n-,eetings, and Clifton was, as a matter of ccurse; chosen to be 
the pastor of the little flock.  Robinson, who, as may safely be 

* Hunter, f'otttttter of Plymo«th, 9 e. Hall, " Apology against the 
13rownists," IVorks, ix. 9'- Ashton's Life of Robinson, prefixed to the 
collected edition of his works. 
- iIorton (ilI«morial, I) places the date of the formation of the Scrooby 
Church in I6OZ. But this is most improbable in itself, and is contradicted 
by tbe far better evidence of Bradford, who says :--" After they had con- 
tinued together about a year, . . they resolved to get over into Holland " 
([listory oflVew £nglan,l, i. loi. Mr. Palfre)-, indeed (ibid. i. 35, note I} 
observes, that Bradford perhaps reckoned rioto the rime of Robinson's 
joining the Church. But the more natural interpretation is corroborated 
b}, another passage. In speaking of Brewtec's death, in April, 643 , 
]3radford says (Igist. 4t,$!, that ho " had borne his part with this poot 
persccuted Church above thirty-six years," i.e. rioto the winter of t6o6-7. 
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conjeetured, looked ask:mce upon a man of Smith's quarrelsome 
temper, had taken no part in the emigration of his fellow-towns- 
men, but consented at once to act as Clifton's assistant at 
Scrooby. lrewster was to be the Elder, an office for which he 
was eminently fitted. His quiet unobtrusive goodness, as well 
as his position in the house in which the congregation met, 
enablcd him, without the risk of giving offence, to speak words 
of kindly reproof, and to soften down those inevitable asperities 
which were working Stlch mischief at Amsterdam. Bradford was, 
as yet, too young to take any l)rominent part in the community, 
lmt his more practical nature was likely to stand it in good stead 
when the time came for the exercise of the more energetic virtues. 
The step which these men had taken was hot without its 
dangers. Everyone who met at Brewster's house knew that 
6o. he was acting in defiance of the law. There was no 
t,,,,i- longer an)" peace for them in England. They were 
t.olt to  
e,,igte, none of them rich men. For the most part, they 
were engaged in agriculture, the pursuit which, of all others, is 
the least suggestive of movement and change. Time out of 
mind, their forel:athers had ploughed the saine fields, and had 
been buried in the saine green churchyards, under the shelter 
of the o]d familiar churches. Their £ng]ish bornes were very 
dear to them. To dwell in a foreign land was fo be cut off 
from all intercourse with those they ]oved, fo a degree which, 
in these days, we are hardi)" capable of comprehending. Yet 
all this, and more than this, they were resolved fo face. They 
had made up their minds that it was their dut)" to go, and, in 
spite of the hardshil)s which awaited them, there was no shrink- 
ing back. 
If, however, it was illegal to hold their assemblies in Eng- 
land, it was no less illegal to leave the country without the 
I)ifficultles Royal licence. 1 It was therefore necessary to make 
in the way. their preparations in secret. At last ail their difficul- 
ties seemed to be at an end. A vessel was hired to meet them 

 By 3 Ric. II. stat. , cap. ao, persons hOt being soldiers or mer. 
chants might hot leave the reahn without licence, excepting at Dover o 
l'lymouth. 
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at Boston. On the appointed day they moved down cautiousiy 
towards the coast, and timed their journey so as to arrive at 
the water's edge shortly afier nightfall. They went on board at 
once, fancying they had nothing more to fear. Even then 
they were doomed to disappointlnent. The captain proved a 
rogue. He had already pocketed their passage money, and he 
wanted to be relieved from the fulfihnent of lais bargain. He 
accordingly gave notice to the magistrates, and just as the 
poor emigrants were watching for the weighing of the anchor, 
the officers came on board, and hurried them on shore. The 
unhal,py men were stripped of evervthing which they possessed. 
and were broug]t up for examination on the following morn- 
ing. The lnagistrates, as frequently l,roved the case, were 
disposed to be lenient to anything that bore the name of 
Protestantism, but they were hampered by the necessity of 
waiting for instructions from the Privy Council. In due time 
these instructions were received, and it was only after long 
imprisonment that the poor men were allowed to return to 
their homes. Brewster and six of his companions were 
detained still longer, and were only dismissed after having 
been bound over to answer for their conduct at the next 
assizes. 
It is hard to stop resolute men. In the course of the 
following year, they all, in one way or another, succeeded in 
6o8. effecting their escape. When, in the autumn of 
They escape 1608, they met together once more at Amsterdam, 
to Amster- 
«am. there were few who had not sonae talc to tell of 
sufferings endured. But even at Amsterdam there was no rest 
possible for them. The little Curch there was still distracted 
by disputes, and it was not from a love of theological polemics 
that they had left their homes. Smith and Johnson might 
quarrel as much as they pleased ; but as for themselves, they 
had corne to Holland in search of peace, and, if peace was not 
to be found at Amsterdam, it naust be sought elsewhere. Accor_t- 
6o9" ingly, before they had been many months upon the 
Their re- Continent, they removed in a body to Leyden, leaving 
moral to 
Leyden. the theologians to fight out their battles amongst 
themselves. Clifton, worn out by the trials of his lire, and 
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sinking into a premature old age, was unable or unwilling to 
accompany them, and his place was taken by Robinson. i 
The years of residence at I,eyden were, in every respect» 
beneficial to the exiles. Whatever intolerance might be lurking 
in their hearts was no longer influenced by the opposition of 
an intolerant Church. It was true that in Holland, as well as 
in England, they found themselves face to face with that world 
from which they had done their best to separate themselves. 
It was a world in which there was sin and error enough, 
and in which evil men and evil habits were to be met at 
every turn, but not one in which was to be round either a 
Bancroft or a James. In their own little circle, the emigrants 
mght pray and preach as they pleased. There was no Court 
of Hgh Commission to visit them with fines, no informer to 
dog their steps, no justice of the peace to send them to prison. 
Was it strange that, although their recollections were still full 
of bitterness towards the system under which they had suffered, 
their sentiments towards individual men grew more kindly, and 
that they were more rçady to make allowances than they had 
been before ? On the other hand, their position drove them 
to grasp more firmly than ever their theory of the separation 
between the spiritual and the temporal, upon which the prin- 
ciples of toleration rest. Strangers in a foreign land, the 
wildest fancy could not lead them to expect a time when they 
might hope to win over the nmgistrates of the Republic to their 
own peculiar views. They knew that as long as they remained 
in Holland, they must either be tolerated or oppresse& Their 
only safeguard lay in throwing their whole weight into the 
scale of toleration, and in restricting to the uttermost the right 
of the civil magistrate to intertere in spiritual questions. What 
Knox and Calvin had failed to colnprehend, was reserved for 
these poor Separatists to teach. 
At such a rime, the presence of a man like Robinson was 
invaluable to theln. If the Leyden congregation was to be 
n«««« « saved from the fate of the Church at Amsterdam. 
.obinson. it could only be by the acceptance of some systerna- 
tized belief, and the task of laying the f6undations of such a 
 Bradford, 11islor, oJ Plynwulh ]'lanlatiot» 16. 
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system was one for which Robinson was eminently fitted. It 
was by him that the opinions of his companions were welded 
into a coherent whole. Separation from sinners, resistance to 
a dominant clergy, the right of individual congregations to 
mariage their own affairs, and the other peculiarities which the 
current of events had brought to the surface, al1 assumed their 
proper place in a theory so COlnplete that those who accepted 
it were able to imagine that it contained all wisdom, human 
and Divine. Nor ,vas it solely to his intellectual powers that 
F, obinson owed the influer_ce which he had acquired. Even 
amongst men who could measure gentleness of disposition 
by Brewster's standard, he was noted for the kindness of his 
heart. 
Yet the exiles were hot at case even at Leyden. Their 
sober industry kept them flore want: but most of them had 
t6tT. to struggle hard. Their fingers had been trained 
I)issatis- to handle the plouh better than the loom, and it 
faction with  
Leyden. was with dicultv that they were able to compete 
with the skilled workmen by WhOln they were surrounded. 
Froln their lodgings amidst the close alleys of the town they 
looked back with sadness to the pure air and the pleasant hedge- 
rows of their native England. Nor were other causes of dis- 
content wanting. They had corne to Holland in order to keep 
themselves separate from the world. Were they sure that they 
had succeeded ? Their longing for a land in which tares never 
nfingled xx-ith the wheat was still unsatisfied. Their children, 
as they grew up, were hot always content with the hard life of 
their parents. Some of them had enlisted in the armies of 
fhe Republic ; with what danger to their souls, who could tell ? 
Some, still worse, had strayed into folly and vice. Even in 
that land of Calvinism, the Sabbath test was hot observed as 
they would fain have seen it. And so, again and again, the 
question was raised, whether the world did hot afford some 
spot where the young might be preserved from contamination. 
Nor was it only for themselves and for their children that they 
were anxious. They knew that there were lnany still in Eng- 
land whose opinions coincided with their own, and they had 
ondly hoped that their little Church would prove the nu«leus 
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round which a large number of emigrants would gather. But, 
as long as they remained where they were, nothing of the kind 
was to be hoped for. The spiritual advantages of becoming a 
member of Robinson's congregation were of little weight with 
the hundreds who shrank from the drudgery of daily lire at 
I.eyden. 1 
All these considerations urged the exiles to seek anothet 
home. The ideal of the pure and sinless community which 
retemi- they hoped to round was still floating before their 
,,tio, to eyes, and was drawing them on as it receded before 
emigrate to 
.merica. them. I.et us not stop to inquire whether such an 
idem was attainable on earth. It is enough that in striving to 
remise it, they did that which the world will n-.')t willingl)" 
forget. 
In what part of the globe was a home to be found for the 
new Christian commonwealth? Very tempting were the ac- 
counts borne across the Atlantic of the fertility of Guiana ; but, 
even though Raleigh's hopes had not yet been wrecked on the 
banks of the Orinoco, prudence forbade the exposure of their 
scanty and unwarlike numbers to the hostility of the whole 
Spanish monarchy. Harsh, too, as their treatment had been 
in England, their hearts were still Eglish, and not only 
were they unwiliing to settle themselves out of the do- 
minions of the English Crown, but all their hopes of attract- 
ing additional emigrants lay in their finding some spot where 
there was nothing to aggravate the ordinary difficulties in the 
way of a free communication with the mother country. With 
these hopes before them, their choice was limited to the Atlantic 
coast of North America. 
Even with this limitation they had a wide range before 
them. From the Spanish possessions in Florida to the French 
Choi« of a colony in Nova Scotia, the little settlement at Jalnes-- 
spot. town was, with the exception of a Dutch factory on 
the Hudson, the only spot whereEuropeans were to be found. 
The Plymouth Company, to which the northern part of the 
coast had been assigned, had accomplished nothing. .4_t the 
 Bradford, Ifistory of t'lymouth Plantation, 22. Winslow's Brie 
arrative, in Young's Clzronick, 381. 
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rime when the sister company was sending out the last settlers 
Io Vrginia, an attempt had been mad to establish a colon)" as 
far north as the mouth of the Kennebec. But the hardships 
of winter in such a latitude had bccn too much for the emi- 
gmnts, aad no Cal»tain Smith had been found in their ranks. 
As soon as the summer weather enablcd them to more, thcy 
ruade the best of their way back to England with diminished 
numbers. Fresh efforts were ruade by Smith, who, since his 
recall from Virginia had transferred his allegiance to the 
l'lymouth Company, but from various causes ail his attempts 
at colonisation had proved abortive. Ail that he had been able 
to do was to bring home a survey of the coast, and to give to 
the land which he had hoped to fill wth happy English homes 
the now lhmil:ar naine of New England. 
Between the rival companies the exiles of Leyden hesitated 
long. On the one hand, they were repelled by the known 
severity of the northern climate. On the other hand, they 
Kared the neighbourhood of the Jamestown colonists, and 
they fancied, not without reason, that the arrival of a body of 
nonconformists would hardly be regarded with friendly eyes 
by the Virginian adventurers. 
At iast they resoh'ed upon a middle course. They would 
tome as far south as they dared without approaching too 
near to Jamestown. Near the mouth of the Hudson, some- 
where on the coast ot the present State of New Jersey, they 
might find a spot which would be free frvm both dangers. 
It was just within the limits of the Southern Çompany, the 
officials of which had practical experience in colonisation, and 
which, as long as it counted Sir Edwin Sandys among its lead- 
ing members, was likely to abstain from investigating too 
narrowly the theology of the settlers who placed themselves 
under its patronage. 
Two messengers were accordingly despatched to England, to 
enter into negotiations with the Virginia Company of London. 
8. With the suppo of Sandys they had little difficulty 
gti» in obtaining a favourable hearing for their project, 
tions in 
Engiand. but the King's assent was less easily won. Yet even 
with James they did not meet the obstacles that might have 
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been expected. They hoped, they said, that he would allo, 
them to enjoy liberty of conscience in Alnerica. In return 
they would extend his dominions and would spread the Gospel 
amongst the heathen. James inquired how they meant to lire. 
" By fishing," they said. " So God have my soul," replied the 
King, "'tis an honcst trade ; 'twas the Apostles' own calling." 
Thcir case was referred Io the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, and they were finally told that, though 
they must hot expect any public assurance of toleration, yet, as 
long as they behaved peaceably, their proceedings would be 
connived at. In accepting this offer, they probably thought 
that if they could only make good their footing in America, the 
King's arm would hardly be long enough to reach them. 
Further delay was caused by the dissensions with which the 
company was at this time agitated, and it was not till the 
6,9. summer of 1619 that they obtained a patent from it 
V.t,om authorising them to establish a settlement near the 
the Virginia 
Compy. mouth of the Hudson. 1 As soon as the patent 
arrived in Leyden, the first step of the congregation was to 
hold 'a solemn lneeting, and a day of humiliation to seek the 
Iord for his direction.' In the midst of all their difficulties, 
Robinson's presence was a tower of strength, and his words of 
loving encouragement lingered long in their memories. As 
soon as his sermon was ended, a consultation was held, in 
order that the enterprise might be put into a practical shape. 
About two hundred persons were present, and of this nulnber 
nearly hall were willing to take part in the undertaking. The 
rest, including Robinson himself, were prevented by various 
causes from leaving Holland, though there were few who did 
not express a wish that they might be able ultimately to find 
their way to America. Even with their numbers thus reduced 
they were forced to ask assistance, and to lnortgage their future 
prospects in order to secure a passage across the Atlantic. 
With the necessity of borrowing came the necessity of yielding 
to the terres of those who were willing to lend. The firm and 
t I3,radford, Hislory oftlymout] 1Yautation, 2 7- 4. Winslow's 13rief 
Narrative, in touug's (?hrvtticla 382. 'lhe patent itself has hot been 
preserved. 
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steadfast step with which they had hitherto walked straight to- 
wards their goal was now to be exchanged for uncertainty and 
delay. 
They had applied for money fo Thomas Weston, a London 
merchant, who had visited them at Leyden. He assured them 
The Aa,,en- that they should want for nothing. He would form 
turers, a company to bear the rlsks f the undertaking, upon 
the security of a certain share of the profits. 
With the company thus formed an agreement was dul] 
signed, but difficulties in its interpretation were hot slow to 
arise. Looking to the past history of colonisation, the share- 
holders may well bave felt that they were taking part in a 
schcme of which the chances of failure were far greater than 
those of success. The Leyden ccngregation had determined 
that they would hot fail, and the resolute purpose which was to 
ensure success ruade them impatient of the doubts of others. 
It was sadly against their will that they finally yielded to the 
stringent conditions on which alone the money xvas to be had. 1 
In these negotiations, time, always precious to the poor, 
xvas lost. The autumn and the winter of 1619 passed slowly 
6« away. The spring of 62o calne, and there was yet 
T,e'y- a possibility that they might reach America before 
flower ' ai 
South- the smrHler was at an end. But the months Wel-e 
ampton, suffered to slip away, and it was not till July that the 
preparations were complete. At last, however, everything was 
ready. The ' Mayflower,' a little vessel of 8o tons, had been 
hired for the voyage, and was lying in Southampton Water. 
The ' Speedwell,' of sixty tons, had been purchased, and it was 
intended that she should be used as a fishing vessel on the 
other side of the Atlantic. She was now despatched to bring 
over the emigrants from Holland 
Many precious lives would bave been saved if the tilne 
of departure could have been delayed till a more 
Departure 
from Ley- favourable season ; but money was running short, 
den. and the poor men could not afford to wait. The da)" 
was fixed, a day sad both for those who were to go and for those 

 Bradford, ttistory oftlj'mouth thmtation, 42-54. 
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who were to remain. Yet their sorrows were not unmixed with 
such hopes as befitted their devout and sober piety. "So, being 
ready to depart," wrote one who had then set lais face owards the 
wilderness, "they had a day of solemn humiliation, their pastol 
taking lais text from Ezra viii. 21 "- ' And there at the river by 
Ahava I proclaimed a fast, that we lnight humble ourselves 
before our God, and seek of Him a right way for us, and for 
our children, and for ail our substance,' upon which he spent 
a good part of the day very profitably and suitably to the 
present occasion. The rest of the time was spent in pouring 
out prayers to the Iord with great fervency, lnixed with 
abundance of tears. And the time being corne that they must 
depart, they were accompanied with most of their brethren out 
of the city unto a town sundry toiles off, called Delft Haven, 
where the ship lay ready to receive them. So they left that 
goodly and pleasant city which had been their resting-place 
near twelve years ; but they knew they were pilgrims and 
looked not much on those things, but lift up their eyes to the 
heavens, their dearest country, and quieted their spirits. When 
they came to the place, they round the ship and all things 
ready ; and such of their friends as could not corne with them 
followed after them ; and sundry also came from Amsterdam 
to sec them shipped and to take their leave of them. That 
night was spent with little sleep by the most, but with friendly 
entertainment and Christian discourse and other real expression 
of truc Christian love. The next day, the wind being fair, they 
went aboard and their fiiends with them, where truly doleful 
was the sght of that sad and mournful parting, to sec what 
sighs, what sobs and prayers did sound amongst them, what 
tears dict gush from every eye, and pithy speeches pierced every 
heart ; that sundry Dutch strangers that stood on the quay as 
spectators could hOt refrain from tears. Yet comfortable and 
sweet it was to sec such lively and truc expressions of clear md 
unfeigned love. But the tide, which stays for no man, calling 
them away that were thus loth to depart, their reverend- 
pastor falling on lais knees, and they all with him, with watery 
cheeks commended them with most fervent prayers to the 
Lord and Hs blessing. _And then, with mutual embraces and 
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many tears, they took their leaves one of another, which proved 
to be the last leave to many of them." i 
And so, lifting up their eyes to the heavens, their dearest 
country, they parted one from another. Of those who rt:- 
turned to Leyden, there were some who were, in due 
Pasage to 
S«,th- time, to follow in the footsteps of the emigrants. 
mvton. There were others who, like Robinson himself, were 
to leave their bones in the city which had sheltered them so 
long. The 'Speedwcll,'laden with its precious freight, bore the 
emigrants to Southamlton , where they were joined by their 
companions who had been sent befc, re to coml»lcte the pre- 
parations for the voyage, and to collect such recruits as wcre 
willing to join them. 
About one hundred and twenty persons, men, women, and 
cbildren, embarked as passengers on board the two vessels. 
Brewster and Bradford were there, to represent the old Scrooby 
congregation. Edward Winslow, a gentteman by birth, happen- 
ing to pass through Leyden on his travels, had been attracted 
by Robinson's preaching, and had thrown in his lot with the 
despised Separatists. More peculiar was the position of Miles 
Standish. He was hot, nor did he ever become, a nmmber of 
their Church ; but he had willingly offered to share their exile, 
and he brought with him the military skill of which they were 
not unlikely to stand in need_ He had, in all probability, 
served some years as a soldier in the garrison of one of the 
cautionary towns. He may have been actuated in his wish to 
join the exiles partly by a daring spirit and a love of adventure. 
But he was a man of sober worth, and he may well have clung 
to the society of those of whom tbe çongregation was composed, 
even if he ceuld not altogether adopt thcir tenets. 
Precious time was again lost at Southampton in a vain 
attempt to obtain better terres from the company. After a 
Thetwo delay of seven days, the two vessels dropped down 
,.«. 1,. past Calshot and the Needles into the Channel. It 
.qouth- 
ampton, was soon discovered that the 'Speedwell' had sprung 
a leak, and the exiles were forced to put into Dartmouth for 
 13radloro, ]-Zislory oftlymotrll ]lanlation, 5 8. It is a pity that in 
the flesco which adotns the Itouse» of PaÆliament, the realities of this 
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repairs. Once more, as soon as the mischief had l:een 
remedied, they weighed anchor with renewed hope. This 
rime they were out of sight of land before any complaint was 
heard; but the smaller vessel was overmasted, and the leak 
was soon as bad as ever. With heavy hearts they put back to 
Plvmouth, vhere it was resolved to leave the 'Speed- 
The « Speed- " 
,,.er_' «t well' behhd, and to get rid of those of their fellow- 
behnd. 
passengers who were already growing sick of the 
hardships of the voyage. 
On September 6, just as the couriers were speeding to 
England with the news of Spnola's attack upon the Palatinate, 
September. the emigrants bade farewell to that lovely harbour 
The voyage fronl which, three yenrs before, Raleigh hnd started 
ofthe' lay- . 
o,e.' m pursuit of his phantom of the golden mine. 
Rame Head," and the Lizard, and the Land's End, the cold 
grey bulwarks of unsympathizing England, one after another 
dropped out of sight. At last they were alone upon the 
Atlantic. J3ehind them, save in a few distant Leyden garrets, 
there were none to whom their failure or their success wou!d 
furnish more than a few hours' scornful gossip. ]3efore them 
was the stormy sea, and in the Far West lay that wilderness 
which was only waifing for their approach to stiffen under its 
winter fiosts. Yet therê was no sign of blenching. If (;od 
were on their side, what mattered thê coldness of the world, 
the jeers of the sailors, or the howling of the Atlantic storms ? 1 
The voyage was chequered with few incidents; but there 
is one passage in the narrative in which ]3radford has em- 
balmed the story of those days of trial, too characteristic of 
the writer and his companions to be passed over in sileuce. 
" I may hOt," he wrote, "omit here a special work of God's 
providence. There was a proud and very profane young 
man, one of the seamen. He would alway be contemning 
the poor people in their sickness, or cursing them daily with 
grievous execrations, and did hOt let to tell them that he hoped 
to cast half of them overboard before they came to their 
scene should bave been neglected for an imaginary parting on a beach 
which never existed. 
 Bradford, ltistory odrtl.l,moulh Plantatiott, 68-74. 
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)ourney's end, and to lnake merry with what they had ; and, 
if he were by any quietly reproved, he would curse and swear 
most bitterly. But it pleased Goal before they came hall seas 
over to slnite this young man with a grievous disease, of whiçh 
he died in a desperate manner, and so was himself the first 
that was thrown overboard. Thus his curses lighted on his 
own head, and it was an astonishlnent to all his fellows, for 
they noted it to be the hand of God upon him." 
On Novelnber 9 the elnigrants caught sight of land. 
The low shore of Cpe Cod stretched away for mlles in 
Nov. o. front of them. From the spot at which they had 
Arri,-. t struck the toast, a short voyage of less than seventy 
cp«Co«, toiles would bring heln to the place which they had 
nmrked out for their settlelnent. The ship's course was ac- 
cordingly altered in a southerly direction, and an attelnpt was 
ruade to leach the mouth of the Hudson. They had hot gone 
far before they round thelnslves off Sandy Point, alnongst 
shoals and breakers white with foam. The captain declared 
that the danger was too great to be faced, and altering the 
ship's course once more he steered to the northward along the 
coast. On the  th, the ' Mayflower' rounded the extrelne point 
of the peninsula of Cape Cod, and dropped anchor in the 
smooth water inside. Of the elnigrants, one had died during 
the passage, but their numbers were still the saine as when 
they left Plymouth harbour, a child, Oceanus Hopkins, having 
been born on board. One hundred and two persons, of whom 
about fifty only were full-grown men, looked out under the 
bleak November sky upon the desolate shore, on which they 
vere, with as little loss of rime as possible, to search for a home. 
Before anyone was allowed to leave the ship, a meeting 
was called, to take steps for the prevenion of a danger which 
yov., threatened to sap the foundations of the infant 
agr«,,e, colony. In one respect the breakers off Sandy Point 
to form a 
Government. had ruade a great alteration in their position. At 
the mouth of the Hudson they would have been within the 
lilnits of the Virginia Company's authority. At Cape Cod 
those limits were passed, and the patent which had been ob- 
tained with so much difficulty had suddenly been rendered. 
YOI.. IV. 
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useless. Fer rnany montbs it would be impossible to COlll- 
municate with the northern company in whose territories they 
now were, and it would be hazardous to establish a colony 
without any recognised government to preserve order in its 
ranks ; for Mready it had been discovered that among the 
recruits who had joined them at Southalnpton, there were some 
who were nmttering that they might do as they pleased, since 
there was no longer any legal authority which could call tbem 
to account for their actions. It was to meet this diNculty that 
a document framed in the following terres was laid before the 
meeting for signature :-- 
"In the naine of God, Amen. We, whose names are un- 
dcrwritten, the loyal subjects of out dread Sovereign, King 
'ht,u- James .. having undertaken, for the glory of 
,,t of God and the advancement of the Christian faith, in 
go,m,t, honour of our King and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colon)" in the northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
presents solenmly and mutually, in the presence of God and 
one another, covenant to combine ourselves into a civil bodv 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance 
of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equa! laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions and offices from time to rime as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the colony ; 
unto which we promise all due submission and obedience." 
To this declaration not one of the emigrants refused to set 
his hand. The meeting next proceeded to choose 
Carver 
chosen as their first governor, John Carver, who had taken 
governor. 
an active part in the negotiations with the Company 
in England.  
* "After this," writes Bradford, " they chose, or rather confirmed, Mr. 
John Carrer for that year."--fIislo7 of I»/ymou¢h t'Ianm[on, 9o. Mr. 
Deane, the editor of Bradford's l-]istory, suggests that " or rather eon- 
firmed," was written inadvertemly. This is very unlikely. I bave no 
doubt that Carver was named to the office in the lost patent from the 
¥iginia Company. It will be remembered, that the first Council of 
dirginia was nominated in E,gland. That it was intended that the New 
England colonists should elect their governor after the first year, appear» 
Irom Robinson's letter in Bradford's Iffisory, 66. 
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In all this there was nothing new. The election of ad- 
ministrative functionaries took place in every borough town in 
England. What was really new was that whilst in England 
each corporation was exposed to the action of the other forces 
of the social system, in America the new corporation was prac- 
:ically left to itself. It was as if Èxeter or York had drifted 
away from the rest of England, and had been left toits own 
resources on the other side of the Atlantic. The accident 
which had deprived the colony for a time of ail legal con- 
nexion with the Home Govermnent, was only a foreshadowing 
of its future fortunes. Sooner or later the colonies would have 
a social and political history of their own, which would not be 
a repetition of the social and political history of England. 
When once the first difficulties were at an end, there would be 
a society in which no one was very poor, and no one was very 
rich, and it was evident that to such a society many of the 
provisions of the English constitution would be altogether in- 
applicable. 
For the present, however, there was work before the emi- 
grants which left no time for the discussion of political prin- 
Exploration ciples, hnn)ediately after Carver's election, fifteen 
of Cape Cod. 
or sixteen of their number, who had been sent on 
shore for wood, returned with a report that they had found soil 
of rich black earth behind the sandhills. The next 
lhlov z. 
day they kept their Sabbath, the first Sabbath in the 
new world which was opening before theln. On Monday morn- 
ing they were anxious to Colnmence the exploration 
ro«. ,s. of the country, but the shallop which they had brought 
with them for that purpose, was round to bave been injured on 
the voyage. XVhilst it was being repaired, a party, under the 
comlnand of Standish, was sent on shore to explore the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. They returned on Friday, bringing 
with them some Indian corn, which they had found 
No,,. ,r. in a deserted native village. This little stock was 
invaluable to the settlers, as, by SOlne extraordinary mis- 
management, they had left all their seed corn behind them in 
England. 
btandish had hoped to find the shallop ready on his return ; 
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but the carpenter was lazy or careless, and contrived to consume 
fourteen days upon what should have been at most the work of 
six. It was not till the eTth that the exploring party 
No'. 7. 
was able to start. The weather had now become 
very bad. Winter had corne down upon them in all its rigom. 
The cold blasts pierced to the skin, and the snow fell thick 
upon the houseless wanderers. The water near the shore vas 
so shallow that it was impossible to land, except by wading. 
Time and means to dry their dripping garments were ahke 
wanting. Nota few owed their deaths .'.o diseases the seeds 
of which wcre implanted in the constitution during these 
melancholy days. Yet they struggled on bravely. They 
ruade their way to the southward along the inner shore of the 
peninsula, sometimes in an open boat, sometimes on foot, over 
hills and valleys, wrapped in a deep covering of SHOW. On 
[he evening of the 3oth they returned on board, footsore and 
weary, and reported in favour of a spot near the mouth of the 
Pamet River, not far from the place where the Indian corn had 
been found. 
Long and earnest was the consultation that evening on 
board the 'Mayflower.' Many reasons concurred in recom- 
1o,,. 3o. mending the spot which had been selected by the 
»«c«mU«. pioneers ; but the coast was shallow, and there was 
]';xploration 
ofthe main 110 running stream of fresh water in the immediate 
" neighbourhood. In the midst of the discussion, they 
were told by the pilot of the ship that he remembered that, 
when he was last on the coast, he had seen a good harbour on 
the mainland opposite. Upon this, they resolved hot to corne 
to a final resolution till a fresh exploring party had visited the 
gpot. 
Accordingly, on December 6, ten of the emigrants, accom- 
panied by six of the crew, set out to face the hardships of 
another search. The weather had not improved. "/'heir clothes 
stiffened under the freezing spray, till tbey were iike coats of 
iron. Here and there as they coasted along, they stopped to 
examine the nature of the soil. On the morning of tbe third 
day, as they were rising from their bivouac, they were attacked 
.by Indian. With difficulty they rêgained.their boat i but they 
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had scarcely put off from the land when the wind rose to a hur- 
ricane. Fortunately it blew in the direction of their course ; 
but, as they swept along amidst the blinding snow, they began 
to feel anxious lest they should be dashed against the coast, 
which, as they knew, was not far in front. A huge wave 
dashed over them, carrying away the rudder as it passed. As 
they were steadying the boat with the oars, the pilot, peering 
through the driving snow, caught sight of land, and cheered 
them by announcing that he recognised the harbour of which 
he had told them. He had scarcely uttered the words, when 
the toast was broken short off by a sudden gust, and the fallen 
sail, flapping as it lay against the side of the boat, so impeded 
their movements, that, but for the flood tide which was running 
strongly into the harlzour, they would have been dashed to 
pieces amongst the breakers. Yet even then the danger was 
hot over. The pilot fancied that he had mistaken the place, 
and lost his presence of mind. With a wild cry of "The Lord 
be mercilhl ! my eyes never saw this place before," he at- 
tempted to beach the boat amongst the tumbling suif. Happily, 
the other sealnen interfered, and smooth water was gained at 
last. As the shadows of night closed in, the wanderers, wet to 
the skin, and faint with watching, stepped on shore. 
At midnight the wind shiffcd, and the stars shone clearly 
out through tiae frosty air. When the morning dawned, the 
¢. ,. cmigrants discovered that they were on an Mand 
"lhe landing ill the midst of the spacious and landlocked bay, 
at Ply- 
t. to which Slnith had given the naine of Plymouth, a 
name which they gladly retained in melnory of the last spot 
upon Enghsh soil on which their feet had trodden. Here they 
remained for two days to recruit their exhausted frames. On 
the morning of December tt, a day never to be forgotten n 
the annals of America, they ruade their way to the mainland. 
The granite boulder on which they stepped as they landed 
became an object of veneration to their descendants. Fra.- 
ments of it were treasured up in the homes of New England, 
with a reverence scarcely less than that which in Catholie 
countries is bestowed upon the relics of the saints. The Pil- 
grim l?'athers, as their children loved to call them, hold a place 
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in the annals of a mighty nation which can never be displaced. 
Itis not merely because they were the founders of a great 
people that this tribute bas been willingly offered to thefi 
memories. It is because they sought first the Kingdom of 
(;od and His righteousness, that honour and reverence bave 
heen freely paid to them by descendants whose hearts bave 
armed to the tale of spiritual heroism, all the more, it may 
he, because their own life for a long time assumed, in its long 
struggle with physical difficulties, a less ideal character. 
The honours which were to be paid them in future rimes 
were far from the thoughts of the exiles. With pleased eyes 
cholçe«a they looked upon the clearings in the forest, and 
si,e. upon the blades of Indian corn, which gave tokens 
of human presence. They marked the rattling brooks which 
promised a perennial supply of water, very different from that 
which they had drunk from the ponds crf Cape Cod ; and they 
noted that the harbour was safe and deep. A hasty glance 
was sufficient to satisfy them, and they hurried back to bear the 
good tidings to their companions in the ' Mayflower.' To one 
at least of their number the day on which he rejoined his coin- 
rades must bave been ever remembered as a day of bitter 
sorrow. As ]3radford stepped on board, he was met by the 
news that his wife had fallen overboard, and had perished before 
help could reach ber. 
On December 6 the ' Mayflower' cast anchor in lPlymouth 
]3ay. Two or three days were spent in further exploration. 
On the i9th , 'calling upon God for direction,' the 
December. 
l]uildingof whole company decided in favour of the spot at 
the village, which the pioneers had landed. It was no holiday 
employment which they had undertaken. On the 2oth, they 
hegan to work. The next day it was blowing a hurricane. 
Those who were on shore were drenched to the skin, and those 
who had remained on board were unable to join their coin- 
panions. For two days the storm raged without intermission. 
On the 23rd the weather moderated, and they were able to fell 
and carry tinber. Then came the Sabbath test, the day on 
which theil trials were a!l forgotten--a test which was this 
tlme to be distubed by an alarm, happily false, of approaching 
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Indians. The next day was the 25th , Christmas-day in England. 
""I'hat day," says the journal of the exiles, with grim brevity, 
" we went on shore, some to fell tituber, some to saw, some 
to rive, and some to carry. So no man rested all that day." 
And so the narrative of their labours proceeds. The work was 
,2,. often interrupted by the terrible weather, but they 
February. struggled manfully on, and by the middle of February 
sixteen log huts were ready for the recel)tion of the familles cf 
the builders. 
It would have been well if these hardships had been the 
worst against which they had to contend. But fatigue and 
ickness exposure had told heavily upon them. t3efore the 
amo,gtth« summer came, fifty-one persons, a fifll hall of their 
settlers ; 
scanty number, had been struck down by disease. 
Yet it was in the very deptb, of their suffering that the power of 
Christian charity was seen. " In the time of most distress," 
wrote one who passed through that gloomy winter, "there was 
but six or seven sound persons who, to their great commen- 
dation be it spoken, spared no pains night nor day, but with 
abundance of toil and hazard of their own health, fetched them 
wood, nmde them rires, dressed them meat, ruade their beds, 
washed their loathsome clothes, clothed and unclothed them 
in a word, did ail the homely and necessary offices for them 
which the dainty and queasy cannot endure to hear named-- 
and all this willingly and cheerfully, without any grudging in 
the least, showing herein their true love unto their friends and 
brethren. A rare example, and worthy to be remembered. 
Two of these seven were Mr. William Brewster, their reverend 
elder, and Mlles Standish, their captain and military commander, 
unto whorrl myself and many others were much beholden in out 
low and sad condition." 
Nor was it only to one another that they were ready to 
show kindness. The sailors of the ' Mayflower' had been rude 
and scornful. When the disease was raging at Ply- 
and on 
board the mou'h, the captain had refused to send on sh'ore 
 Mayflower.' 
even a little beer for the sick. At last his own men 
were struck down, and, as he saw them dying around b.im, he 
repented of his harshness. The settlers, he now said, might 
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bave as much beer as they wanted, if he had to drink water on 
his voyage home. A few of the passengers who were still on 
board devoted themselves to nursing the sick. One of the 
sailors was heard expressing lais gratitude for the kindness he 
received. "You," he said, "show your love like Chtistians 
indeed to one another ; but we let one another lie and die like 
dogs." 1 
At last the renmant of the emigrants was sufficiently estab- 
lished to dispense with the ' Mayflower.' On the 5th of April, 
Avril the vessel which had been their home for so many 
Re,,,rn,,f months, sailed away for England. The blue waves 
the ' May- 
«,.er.' of Plymouth ]3ay rolled in once more unbroken to 
the beach. '-l'he settlers were alone. Some twenty full-grown 
men remained to encounter, as best they might, the dangers of 
the wildemess. ]3y their side were a few true-hearted women, 
with their tender little ones clinging round them. At the end 
of the short street were the graves of those they loved, who had 
fallen before the blasts of that terrible winter, and beyond was 
the illimitable forest with its unknown perils. Yet were they t-ull 
ofhope. One danger at least proved less than they had expected. 
From a few straggling Indians who found their way to the 
village, they learned that the whole country had recently been 
depolmlated by an epidemic, and that they had only to deal 
with the shattered remnants of the populous and warlike tribes 
which had once been lnasters of the soil. As for themselve% a 
turn seemed to bave taken place in the tide of their fortunes. 
The warm sunanaer was coming on, aud though deaths still 
occurred, the mortality was rapidly diminishing. 
Amongst those who died after the departure of the ' Mav- 
flower,' was Carrer. The colonists instantly elected Bradford 
to the vacant post of governor. So well did he per- 
Bradfrd 
eleced form the duties of the office, that he was chosen year 
gov«o,, after year with scarcdy an interruption, till age un- 
fitted him for further service. ]y lais side, ever ready to support 
his authority, was Standish, now formally installed as military 
 ]3radford, [-Zislory çfltlytnoulh tlantalion, 81-93. 5Iourt's Relation, 
in }'ounfs Chronicles. The latter account is generally ascribed to ttradford 
and Winslow. 
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commander, and Winslow, not as vet holding any official posi- 
tion, but recognised as the man whose tonue and pen could 
be reckoncd on if ever the inlhnt colon), should be menaced 
wi'h interfeTLnce from thê inothêr country. In thê absence of 
a regular mix,,ster, the services of the Church were conducted 
under the prcsdency of 13rewster. 
For the prcsent at least the exiles had gained the object ci 
their double cmigration. With the exception of a tew of tht:ir 
nulnber who had joined them at Southalnpton, they wcre, to 
ail appearance, Inen xvho weê likely to keep at bay the têmpta- 
tions of the world, l'eaceful and God-fearing, they had sought 
to found a sociey froln which evil should, as far as possible, 
be excluded. How their hopes were disappointed ; how the 
world, attracted by their success, came pouring in upon the 
shores which thcy had marked as their own ; how they rose 
above temptation, and showed that by sheer force of goodness 
they could vin the submission of the very men who had 
wronged them inost bittcrly, as easily as they could resist with 
brave endurance the famine and its attendant miseries which 
burst in upon them once more through the ill-doing of the new 
comêrs ; this, and more than this, is written in thê first pages 
of the history of New England. But from ail this we are bound 
to turn away. It is enough for us to ask how England itself 
was likely to be affected by the principles which had conducted 
the elnigrants across thê Atlantic. 
That a country like England, with its old social distinctions, 
and the many-sided life of its redundant population, should 
ever permanently take the shape which commendcd 
lrospects of 
toleration in itself to thê devout hêarts of thê Separatists, was 
Eng. manifestly impossible ; and, but for the extraor- 
dinary blunders of the Government in the next generation, 
it would have been no less impossible for men possessed 
by the spirit of Bradford and Brewster to bave risen even 
temporarily to authority in the land. I3ut it was no s!ight 
indication of thê tendency of the age that, at a rime when thê 
oino question of religious toleration lay at thê foot of so 
-ne s««, many difficulties, tvo men, so opposite in every 
respect as Robinson and Selden, should bave arrived indepcn- 
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zlently at the conclusion that the clergy had no right to require 
the State to exercise coercive jurisdiction in support of their 
opinions.  No doubt this concurrence was brought about by 
arguments of a very different kind. Selden would have re- 
stricted the clergy to the use of moral suasion, because he 
drea5ed their encroachments upon the rights of the laity. 
Rohinson would have asked for the saine change because he 
dreaded lest thcy should interfere with the free exercise of 
religious zeal. If Selden had had his way, there would have 
bcen very little religious zeal left to interfere with. To sucl , a 
man the one-sidedness, the violence, the very excitement of 
theological partisanship were enainently distasteful. He looked 
upon the enthusiasm of Laud, and the enthusiasm of Robinscn, 
as equal nuisances to society. He never forgot that strong 
feeling contains the germs of possible tyranny over the opinio:s 
of others, and, in his heart, he fixed his hopes upon a calm and 
philosophical religion in which, though there might be no fanati- 
cism, there would be but little lire. If Robinson, on the other 
hand, had had his way, the English Church would have been 
parcelled out into a number of independent congregations, the 
melnbers of which would have treated the mass of their country- 
lnen as unworthy of the very naine of Christians. In spite of his 
own breadth of view, piety and devotion would have been found 
' Amongst the articles presented by the emigrants to the King before 
they obtaine4 leave to sail, and signed by Robinson and Brewster, wete 
some in which they agreed to respect and obey the bishops, but only on 
account of their position zs officers of the Crown. 
" We judge it lawful," they say, "for his Majesty to appoint bishops, 
civil overseers, or officers in authority undr him, in the several provinces, 
dioceses, congregations, or parishes, to oversee the churches and govern 
them civilly according to the laws of the land, unto whom they are in ail 
things to give an account, and by them tobe ordered according to lZoA- 
liness. 
"The authority of the present bishops in the land we do acknowledge, 
so far forth as the saine is indeed derived from his Majesty unto them, and 
as they proceed in his naine, whom we will also therein honour in ail 
things, and he in them. 
"We believe that no synod, classes, convocation, or assembly of eccle- 
siastical officers hath any power or authority at ail, but as the saine by the 
magistrate is given unto them."--S. 29. Colonial, i. 43. 
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accompanied in his followers by much narrowness of mind and 
intolerance of spirit. 
Fortunately for England, men like Selden and men like 
Robinson were able to work together towards a common end. 
th«ib« In the great revolution which was approaching, it 
«tm«, was Puritanism whiçh was to play the part of the 
an the 
Puritans. motive power. It was hOt enough that lnen should 
hold theories about liberty. What was needed was that there 
should be round those who were ready to dare anything and to 
surfer anything on behalf of Him whom they called their Lord  
men who could confront kings, as being themselves the servants 
of the King of kings. When such had done their work, then 
would corne the part of the calm philosophic statesmen, of the 
men whose minds were directed to the study of the natural 
creation, rather than to the contemplation of the perfections of 
the Creator, and who were quick to mark the moment at which 
the enthusiasm of their allies blinded them to the laws of nature, 
or hurried them on to demand the realisation of an ideal to 
which the world would be unwilling to submiu 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 

Bv the declaration which had been voted so enthusiastically on 
June 4, the Colnmons had left to the King that full liberty of 
16=o. action which he loved so dearly. They had also left 
Xo,-«mber. him the lesponsibility of acting wisely ; and, unfor- 
I;ermany 
aCier,ho tunately, partly through his own fault, but still more 
battle of 
Pragu«. through the faults of others, the chance that he 
would be able to act wisely had been considerably lessened 
1,y the events of the seven months which had elapsed since 
the battle of Prague. 
Between Ferdinand and Frederick nothing but distrust was 
now possible. In the eyes of the Emperor his fugitive enemy 
was a mere disturber of the peace whose flagitious 
Ferdinand 
-d Vr«- intrigues must be baflîed at any cost. In the eyes 
derick, of Frederick, Ferdinand was himself a pretender who 
had been lawfully dethroned, and vho now owed his success 
to the arlnies and the gold of the King of Spain. Nor were 
the views with which the rivals regarded their obligations as 
members of the Eml)ire less opposite to one another. Ferdi- 
nand held that, in virtue of lais office, he was the guardian 
of the peace of the Empire, and that this peace had been 
bloken by the invasion of lais dominions, and by the illegal as- 
sumption of one of the seven Electorates. Frederick, on the 
other hand, held that he had no quarrel with the Emperor as 
such. He had merely defended against an Alchduke of 
Austria the throne which he held by legitimate election. 
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II'/IRLIA'E PROSPECTS. 

For years political controversy raged around these simple 
points in an interminable circlê. Masses of paper wearisome 
to read, wearisome even to look at, were pilêd up by learned 
controversialists on either side. As each party started from 
premisses which were rejected by th« other, both naturally 
failed either in convincing their contcmporaries or in instruct- 
ing posterity. 
Regardless of such technicalities, the vast majority of 
German Protestants had maintained an anxious neutrality 
during the Bohemian war. They saw clearly that 
Views pre- 
valent m Frederick's theories involved the permanent estab- 
Germany. lishment of anarchy. If the Emperor was tobe 
nothing more than the nominal head of a federation, bereçt 
even of the authority needed for the repression of private war 
amongst its members, order could never be prêserved. Every 
prince who covetêd his neighbour's lands would easily find an 
excuse for invading them, whilst the only authority known to 
the constitution would be powerless to interfere. 
Yêt, strong as the disposition was to rally round the 
Emperor, there were not wanting other considerations to lead 
thinking men in an opposite direction. That strict law of 
which Ferdinand had constituted himself the champion, was 
ahnost certain to bê ruinous" to the very existence of Prc- 
testantism in (;ermany. From declaring Frederick to be a 
traitor, it was but a short step to the forfeiture of '-.is lands 
and dignities. If indeed Frederick, and such as Frederick, had 
been alone exposed to danger, the world would easily bave 
borne the mishap. But the presence of a new Catholic 
Elector at the Diets and Assemblies of the Empire, could hardly 
rail to be attended with undesirable consequences, and it was 
certain that a new Catholic Lord of the Palatinate would make 
short work with the conscientious convictions of lais subjects. 
The next step would be to demand the restitution of thê eccle- 
siastical lands which had bêen seized since the peace of 
Augsburg. and to convert each regamed abbêy and bishopric 
into an outpost of Jesuitism. Even if, in respect for the letter 
of the law, the triumphant Eperor stopl»êd here, everv Pro- 
testant .kuew full well that the tide of religious aggression would 
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hot thus be stayed. ]ach Protestant prince would learn that 
power had passed to Vienna, and that favour was tobe ob-- 
tainèd there but in one way. If he would only consent to 
abandon his religion, the restored ecclesiastical estates would 
offer bishoprics and canonries for his younger sons. Partial 
judges would be ready to listen with open ear to the complaints 
of every Catholic who had quarrclled with his neighbours. 
)ne by one, it was to be feared, the Protestant princçs would 
drop off into the seductive arms of the Church of Rome, as 
the Protestant aristocracy were dropping off in France, and as 
Wolfgang William of Neuburg had dropped off in Germany, at 
the time when his claires upon the 1)uchy of Cleves stood in 
need of Catholic assistance. Each apostate in turn would carry 
with him the legal right of proscribing the religion which hi 
subjects had learned to cherish, and each defection would close 
in more tightly the ever-narrowing circle within which Protes- 
tantism could live, and within which alone the free moral and 
intellectual life of the Germany of the future would be able to 
develope itself. 
Such were the thoughts, dimly and confusedly penetrating 
the minds of the great majority of Gerlnan Protestants. If 
w,of only John (;eorge of Saxony had been capable of 
,, t,¢to, translating their inarti:ulate feelings into prompt and 
of Saxony. decisive action, he might haw. won himself a naine 
second to none in the annals of his country. If he could have 
stood forward at the head of the Princes and people of Northern 
Germany, to tell the Emperor that he nfight deal as he pleased 
with Frederick, but that the frontier of Protestantism must hot 
recede, he would have found no want of support. Unhappily he 
did nothing of the kind. Knowing full well the double danger 
of civil anarchy and ecclesiastical tyranny with which the Empire 
was threatened, he wavered between the two. At one rime 
he was eager for Frederick's complete restitution. At another 
tilne he was eager to see him COlnpletely crushed, and after 
every disappointment, he was ready to take refuge in the solace 
of the hunting-field and the bo:tle. 
That which John George .qfight have accomplished with 
comparative ease, presented far greater difficulties to James. 
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Of course, if he pleased, he might spend any subsidies which 
ri«ulti«s Parliament might be willing to grant him in increas- 
i,, tn«,a,« ing the confusion which already weighed so heavily 
upon distracted Germany. ]Sut if he wished to do 
more than this; if he intended to interfere in the quarrel in 
the only way in which a foreign power can hope to interfere 
to any purpose, namely, by giving strength and solidity to the 
national will, he would have a hard task before him--a task of 
which more than half the difficulty arose from the impracticable 
temper of his son-in law. 
Unhappily for himself and for his country, Frederick was 
.,,till living in that dream-land which had so long usurped 
.V«d«ick the place of reality ila his mind. To him the dcfeat 
peristently 
« ni» on the White Hill was not the final result of years of 
claires, anarchy. It was a mere accident of fortune, a mili- 
tary check which with a little perseverance might easily be 
repaire& His confident belief was still that others would be 
ready to do that for him which he had ruade no serious effort 
to accomplish for himself. "The hopes of the King and 
Queen," wrote Conway, a few days affer the battle, "are that 
their father will do for them now, and hot treat." 
On Novembel 7 the cavalcade of fugitives took refuge in I3res- 
lau. On the x ith Fredea-ick issued a manifesto in the form of a 
letter to the Princes of the Union. Silesia and Moravia, he wrote, 
wcre still true to him. I3ethlen Gabor was ready to assist him 
to recover all that had been lost. Let them see that they too 
were ready to join heart and hand in his cause. If they now 
refused, the Emperor would soon reoccupy the ecclesiastical 
domains by force ofarms, e To James he was less explicit. With 
English aid, he said, his affairs would soon mend. Elizabeth, 
as -as ber wont, spoke out ber mind, and asked that the help 
promised for the Palatinate might be extended to ]Sohemia.  
" I arn hOt yet so out of heart," she wrote a fortnight afferward 
t Conway to Bucking-ham, Nov. 8, Z-Zarl. 211SS. I58o , fol. 28I. 
 Frederick to the Princes of the Union, Nov. 
wum, i. 454- 
 Frederick to the King. Elizabeth to the King, Nov. x3, El!/r, Ser. 
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to her old friend Carleton, " though I confess we are in an evil 
estate, but that, as I hope, God will give us again the victory ; 
for the wars are not ended with one battle, and I hope we shall 
bave better luck in the next. The good news you write of the 
King my father's declaring himself for the Palatinate, I pray 
God they nay be seconded with the saine for Bohemia."  
Ruinous as her counsel was, it was well for her that her 
brave woman's heart could beat so cheerily in the lnidst of 
trouble. She was herself sent away to seek a refuge 
December. 
«1«,. at Ciistrin to give birth to a child, the little Maurice, 
Silesia. 
who was doubtless loved ail the more tenderly for 
the gloo,n amidst which lais stormy life began. Bad news was 
coming in ahnost everv day. The Moravians, it seemed, were 
ready to make their peace with Ferdinand. Frederick, blind 
to much, could see that the ground was slipping from beneath 
his feet. There were those in Breslau who were already mut- 
tering that it would be better to corne to terres with the Elêctor 
of Saxony. z Frederick's fears got the better of him. He 
told the Estates of Silesia that he would leave them for the 
present ; but he would soon be back with powerful allies to 
support his cause. If they wished to send commissioners to 
treat with the Saxons, he would make no objection. Such a 
negotiation, he privately added to those who were in his con- 
fidence, would serve to gain time till he was able to return 
with an army at his backY On December z 3, he left Breslau 
for ever, not forgetting to despatch an embassy to John George 
to demanda cessation of arms, and to ask for assistance to 
drive the Emperor out of Bohemia. To this impertinence the 
Elector replied by a solenm lecture on the recognition which 
his adversary's right had received from Providence, and bva 
weil-timed admonition to make his sublnission to the Elnperor 
before it was too late? 
On January iz, the day before this answer was given at 
 Eizabeth to Carleton, Nov. eT, & 1 °. f]oqand. 
" Nethersole to Naunton, Dec. 4, S. . G«rm«ny. 
 Frederick to the Estates of Silesia, Dec. 12, Dec. 23, Iiondarp,  
37-  Nethersole to Naunton, March I9 I6Zt, 5". aP. G«rmany. 
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Dresden, the ban of the empire was pronounced at Vienna 
 62,. against Frederick and lais principal followers. They 
January. were declared to have forfcited their lands anddigni- 
q'he ban 
po,ou,«d ties, whilst the execution of the sentence was signifi- 
againsthim, cantly entrusted to the Duke of Bavaria, who was 
eager to put himself, if possible, in possession of both. 
As soon as the news was published, a shriek of horror arose 
from the whole circle of Frederick's partisans. It was only 
after a legal trial, they said, that the ban could lawfully be 
proclaimed. Ferdinand's repIy was that this might well be the 
case in time of peace ; but it was notorious that Frederick had 
levied war against the Emperor, and it was no less notorious 
that he had hot the slightest intention of submitting to any form 
of trial whatever. Whether Ferdinand were technically in 
the right or not, itis certain that legal formalities had been 
too often unblushingly disregarded by Frederick and his sup- 
porters to justify them in interpreting the law very strictly in 
their own favour) 
On the day on which the ban was pronounced Frederick 
was riding out of Cfistrin to urge the princes of Lower Saxony 
uCdo«' to take arms on his behalf.  Yet he had not been left 
dvi«e. altogether without a warning. Rusdorf, one of hi.s 
ablest councillors, had written earnestly to dissuade him from 
his imprudence. The foreign powers in which he trusted, he 
told him, would be sure to fail him in the end. The wound 
in Bohemia was lnortal, and no recovery was possible there. 
Of the Palatinate he could speak from personal experience. 

 The clause in the Capitulation which Ferdinand was said to have 
broken is the following one :--" V'ir sollen und wollen auch rkommen 
und keines Wegs gestatten dasz nun hinfiiro jemand h,hes oder niedriges 
Stands Churfiirst, Fiirst, oder anderer, Ursaeh auch unverhiSrt, in die 
Acht und Oberacht gethan, bracht, oder erklirt werde ; sondern in 
solchem ordentlichen Proeesz, und des H. R. R. in gemeldetem 55 t, Jahr 
reformirten Cammergerichtsordnung, und darauff erfolgter Reiehs Absehied 
in dem gehalten und vollzogen werde, jedoch dem Beschidigten seine 
Gegenwehr vermiSg des Landfriedens unabriichig."--Limneus, Cabilula- 
tiones, 59 l. See, for Ferdinand's view of the case, his reply to the Danish 
Ambassadors, Londorp, ii. 39 . 
: Nethersole to Naunton, Jan. I9, S. P. G«r»«any. 
VOL. IV. N 
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Soldiers and officers were alike intent upon their own private 
aires. There was hot one amongst them who believed in the 
goodness nf the cause for which he was fighting. The country 
was laid desolate by its own defenders. It was to be feared 
that the inhabitants would, in sheer self-defence, break out 
into open sedition. The Union, at all events, would certainly 
break down as soon as it was exposed to real danger. 1 
To the truth coming froln one of his own ministers 
Frederick could refuse to listen. To Sir Edward Villiers, who 
met him at Wolfenbfittel with a message from the 
.Mission of 
.i,-E. King of England, he was unable to close his ears ; 
Villier». for he knew well that, unless James took up his cause, 
there would be few indeed amongst the princes of Germany 
'ho would venture to declare in his favour. 
Frederick listened to Villiers, and announced in a letter to 
hs father in-law the result of lais conversation. " Whatever 
Frederick's has been donc," he wrote, "proceeded fro n a good 
promises, intention. If it had pleased God to grant me suc- 
cess, the whole party of the religion would have been relieved ; 
but since this has not been the will of God, it is for me to take 
the good and the evil at His hand; and although I hoped, 
vith His aid, and with the assistance of your Majesty and the 
other princes and states of the religion, to regain what I had 
lost, holding still, as I do, Silesia and several towns in Bohemia 
yet, seeing by your letter that you incline rather to an accom- 
modation I ara ready to follow your good counsels and com- 
Inalds."  
Even if Frcderick had meant what he said, there was a 
studied vagueness about his ]anguage which augured ill for the 
success of James's negotiations. ]3ut the truth was, that the 
Vebury. engagement thus wrung from him was no indication 
}t,eo of his real intentions. Two days after his promise 
a,f}d. had been given to his father-in-]aw he wrote to 1Ians- 
fe]d fo assure him that he would never surrendcr his kingdom 
' Rusdorf, Consilia et 2VégoNa, 8. The same despondng feeling i to 
Le traccd in the letters of Camerarius. S61tl, ]¢eligioz«krteg, 
5- 
-" Frederick to the King, Jan. 3t, IIarl. 3IS& 5S3, fol. 
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of ]3ohemia. He had justice on his side, and he would soon 
win back all that he had lost. 
Frederick was, within the limitations of his own narrow mind, 
thoroughly consistent with himself. Utterly to destroy the 
German branch of the House of Austria ; to convert the Empire 
into a federation of independent princes, amongst which the 
stronger would find no restrictlons upon their desire to prey 
upon their weaker neighbours ; and to establish the supremacy 
of Protestantism, and especially of its Calvinistic form, by force 
of arms, were the objects at which his father had aimed, and to 
the attainment of which, with such reservations as sufficed to 
conceal from his own mind the iniquity of his proceedings, he 
had himself directed his course. 
No doubt there are higher rights than those of kings and 
emperors. No doubt injustice receives no consecration from 
the successful efforts of pikemen and musketeers. But what 
Frederick forgot was that his enemies were not confined to those 
who looked for inspiration to Munich and Vienna. He had 
alienated his own allies; he had converted the lukewarm into 
hostile antagonists ; he had dragged in the dust the great 
cause of German Protestantism. Prudent politiciEns stood 
aloof from his rash and impatient violence ; sober and religious 
men shrank from accepting the advocacy of a champion whose 
victory would bave destroyed much and founded nothing. 
Whilst Frederick was imagining that he had only to contend 
with the armies of Ferdinand and Maximilian, he had in reality 
a far barder battle to fight ; for he had to convince his fellow- 
Protestants that he could protect their religious independence 
without converting Germany into aden of thieves. 
Meanwhile the King of Dennmrk and the other princes of 
the Lower Saxon Crcle were assembled at Segeberg to listen 
to Frederick's proposais. The selfish and unprin- 
The As- 
.emb*y « cipled Christian IV. thought of little else than the 
Segb«rg. retention of the secularised Church property which 
he had got into his possession, and he was shrewd enough to 
perceive how the settlement of that question had been retarded 

t Frederick to Mansfeld, Feb. 2, Zon,tor, ii. 377. 
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by Frederick's proceedings in Bohemia. "Who advised you," he called out savagely to the fugitive Prince, "to drive out 
kings and to seize kingdoms. If your counsellors did so, they 
were scoundrels." He then told him plainly, as Villiers had 
to!d him before, that, if he wanted help, he must submit to the 
Emperor. When he had done that, he might expect aid to 
drive Spinola from the Palatinate. 
A day or two after this scene, Christian had cooled down. 
Frederick, ostensibly at least, consented to give up his claires 
to Bohemia, and was informed in return that a Danish embassy 
would be sent to ask for peace at Vienna. If that failed, the 
princes of Lower Saxony would hot desert him.l 
Before the assembly broke up, Sir Robert Anstruther arrived 
flore England. He had corne to ask Christian for a fresh loan 
.-knstruther's of 25,O001- , Of which 5,oool. were to be at once 
,, sio. repaid as interest due upon the loan of the preced- 
ing summer, whilst the remainder was to be ruade over to 
Elizabeth as a present from her father. Anstruther found that 
the King of Denmark had little faith in the success of the 
proposed embassy to Vienna, and that he was looking forward 
to a campaign on the Rhine in conjunction with England and 
the Nctherlands. "13y God," he said, laying his hand fami- 
liarly on the ambassador's shoulder as he spoke, "this business 
is gone too far to think it can be redressed with words only. 
I thank God we hope, with the he:p of his Majesty of Great 
Britain and the rest of out friends, to give unto the Count 
Palatine good conditions. If ever we do any good for the 
liberty of Gennany and religion it is now time." .2 
After some weeks' delay Anstruther obtained hls money, a 
and the 2o,oool. was duly paid over to Elizabeth. 
From Segeberg Frederick set out for the Hague,  where the 
Prince of Orange was waiting to receive him with open arms. 

 Miller, Forschun£en, iii. 468. 
 Anstruther to Calvert, Mr¢h Io, S. P. A)enmark. The expressions 
iven are taken from different parts of a long harangue. 
s Slnge Gesch. Chris/fans IV. iii. 7o. 
 Carleton to Tcthersole, March 5. Carleton to Calvert, Iarch 8, 
S. 1 . IIolle,wl,L 
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It was not what his.father-in-law would have wished. Jalnes had 
ah. charged Villiers to recommend hiln to betake himseff 
Villiers 
advises Fre. at once to the Palatinate, and had sent orders to 
derick togo Carleton to prevent him from coming to England.  
to the Pala- 
tinate. This advice, though doubtless in part inspired by 
fear lest Frederick should place himself at the hcad of the 
Parliamentary opposition, was probaby, but for Frederick's 
own weakness of character, the best that eould be given. In 
Holland the exile would be breathing an atmosphere of war ; 
in England he would be far removed from the scene of action. 
At Heidelberg his presence would have served to keep 
subjects in heart in their hour of trial, and would bave given 
emphasls to his assertions that he had ceased to seek for any- 
thing beyond the preservation of his own domains.  
Frederick's reply to Villiers' proposition was hot encourag- 
ing to those who wished well to his cause. He must first, he 
Frederick's said, go to the Hague, that he might place his wife 
» and children in a place of safety. He would then 
be ready to return to the Palatinate, "so that his Majesty may 
be speedily assisted with a good army either of his Majesty of 
Great Britain or of the States, that he may be able to bring 
with him some comfort and ease to his subjects who languish 
in expectation thereof. For, if he should go otherwise, and in 
his own person only, that would get his Majesty very little 
reputation, and would encourage the lIarquis Spinola to assail 
the Palatinate so much the more earnestly, and to send his 
Majesty back thither whence he came with shame enough to 
himself and to all them to whom his Majesty bath the honour 
to be so nearly allied. And withal, if his Majesty should go in 
that manner, the Princes of the Union would retire themselves 
every one to his own bouse, leaving the defence of the Pala. 
tinate, and the charge of the army, upon his Majesty' hands, 
which would undoubtedly cause the total ruin and subversion 

 The King to Carleton, Jan. -5. Calvert to Carleton, llarch I, 
S. -19. .lrlolland. 
 Itis curlous that the Dutch, lor opposite resons, did hot wish him to 
visit England. "'Ve do not think," wrote Car!eton, "the King will 
discountenance his affairs in Germany by crossing the seas." 
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of ail his Majesty's estates and of his person, and would make 
him at once lose ail his friends and allies. Which considera- 
tions being of consequence, his Majesty doth promise himself 
that his Majesty of Great Britain, examining theln maturely, 
will not only al)prove them, but also esteem this his retreat into 
the Low Countries to be good and necessary ; and favour him 
so much with lais forces that he lnay return into the Palatinate, 
not only with reputation, but with some good effect, by God's 
help, as he doth most hulnbly beseech lais Majesty, prolnising 
himself that such a resolution would serve for an example, not 
onlv to the Union, but also to the King of Denmark, the 
States, and others, to take a good and a vigorous resolution 
together, which is very necessary for all those that bave ruade 
a separation from the Papacy."  
Frederick, it would seem, was Frederick still. No man 
could be more eager to sumlnon armies from the ends of the 
earth to fight in his cause. No lnan could be more unable to 
define satisfactorily what the cause was for which he wanted 
them to fight. From a proposal that he should place himself 
at the head of the troops of the Union, he shrank as he would 
bave shrunk from the plague. It would endanger his reputa- 
tion. It would encourage his enemies to assail him more 
bitterly. If Ferdinand had reasoned thus when Thurn was 
thundering at the gates of Vienna, Frederick would still have 
been in comfortable enjoyment of the delights of Bohemian 
royalty. 
Whatever may be thought of the advice given by James to 
Frederick, nothing but sheer timidity can account for his beha- 
Elizabeth viour to Elizabeth. During her journey from Ciistrin 
forbidden to she had allowed it to be understood that she wished 
 sit Eng- 
ld. tO take refuge with her father3 James was struck 
with alarm. He had enough to do to keep the war part), in 
:heck, and he could not bear to think that lais daughter's win- 

 The paper is at the end of the February bundle of the Holland Sta'e 
]apers. It is without a date, but is in Nethersole's hand. As Nethersole 
v:as in the train of E]izabeth, I suppose the answer must have been given 
abcut the midd]e of M rch. 
* Carleton to Calvert, March 8, .ç. /'. Itoll..M. 
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ning smiles would be placed in the balance against him.  
Carleton was therefore told that the journey must be stopped 
at all hazards. * It is probable that some intimation of her 
father's repugnance to ber visit was conveyed to Elizabeth by 
her friends ; forher language suddenly changed, and she now 
declared positively that nothing on earth would induce her to 
cross the sea to England. a 
On April 4, escorted by a convoy of Dutch soldiers, the 
King of Bohemia, as he still persisted in calling himself, rode 
Frederickat into the Hague. He was received with all honour. 
,ho d.gu« The Prince of Orange placed his own house at Breda 
at his disposal ; and in the town itself, the mansion of Count 
Frederick Henry was assigned to him as a residence. 4 
Wise intervention in German affairs was evidently not so 
easy as the majority of Englishmen supposed. But, in the 
e,,Ucrof main, James's policy was undoubtedlv the right one. 
James. TO compel Frederick to renounce the crown of 
Bohemia, and at the saine time to form an alliance strong 
enough to defend the Palatinate, was the only combination 
which offered a prospect of success. As usual, it was in the 
execution rather than in the conception that James's arrange- 
ments broke down utterly. He ought to have forced his son- 
in-law to notify to the world by a renunciation of the Bohemian 
crown that he was ready to conform to the conditions under 
which alone he could hope to maintain his hereditary domains. 
He ought to have ruade such preparations for war as would 
have convinced friends and enemies that now at last he was in 
earnest. Instead of this he allowed the weeks to slip away, 
leaving everything to chance, and to the m-il designs of men 
 Tillières' despatch, lXIarch __o Ra,tmer, ii. 308. 
 -O ç 
2 The King to Carleton, Match 13, ç. *'. ]]olland. 
 Nethersole to Carleton, lXIarch 24, ibid. Amongst these State 
Papers, there is a note, in the handwriting of one of Sir J. Witliamson's 
clerks, stating that James had invited her and her husband to England. 
This may have been taken from some letter now Iost, but in the face of the 
de,patches just quoted, I cannot accept it as a true account of the case, 
unless, indeed, on the unlikely supposition that an invitation wa given 
earlier and then retracted. 
 Theatrum uro¢oeu,n, i. o. 
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who wished for their own selfish purposes to see the prolonga- 
tion of the war. 
Amongst these, contrary to the general belief in England, 
the Spanish Ministry was not to be reckoned. Early in 
Desireof January, Philip, or those who acted in lais naine, had 
Spainfor expressed to the Archduke Albert the anxiety with 
a«« which the continuance of hostilities was regarded at 
Madrid. Perhaps, wrote l'hilip, he might obtain repayment of 
his expenses by means of the confiscations in Bohemia. Per- 
haps a contribution might be levied in the Palatinate itself. 
At any rate, it would be impossible for him long to continue 
to bear this intolerable burden. As for the Elector Palatine, 
if he was to be restored, he must renounce the crown of 
Bohemia, and must forsake the Protestant Union. Care must 
be taken to restrain the Duke of Bavaria from 
J-'naw. pressing his claires to the Electorate. Perhaps the 
difficulty might be arranged by allowing the two families 
an alternative voice in the College.  When such were the 
opinions of the King of Spain, expressed not in formal diplo- 
matic language, but in private and confidential intercourse, it 
tan hadly adroit of a doubt that if Frederick had really given 
up the shadow of the Bohemian crown, and had offered 
guarantees for his peaceable behaviour in future, he nfight 
have had anything else that he could reasonably ask for. 
Philip's poverty, if not his vill, would have given consent. 
The burden of James's inertness fell heavily upon Morton, 
who presented hinself in the beginning of February before the 
February. Assembly of the Union at Heilbronn, having brought 
,oto a with him 3o, ooo/., and a few vague promises. He 
Heilbronn. 
was told that the struggle could not be continued on 
these conditions. It was true that the ban against Frederick 
was illegal, and they had sent an ambassador to Vienna to re- 
monstrate against it. But they had no money left. The towns 
were falling off rioto the cause. The troops were melting away, 
and no more than ,ooo men were still under arms. They 

 Philip III. to the .A_rchduke, Jan.  ; Philip III. to Oïîate, Jan. 
Feb. 6 
Ma.rch 8' Erussds .alS..ç. 
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hopcd, thcrcforc, that thé. Statcs woulà scnà thcm a force of 
6,ooo mcn, and Jmncs would allow thcm 3o, oooi. a lnonth till 
hc was prcparcà fo ào somcthing more.  
By Jamcs thc dcmand thus lnadc was rcccivcd with com- 
plctc indiffcrcncc. His prcparations for war haà bcen limitcà 
fo an ordcr fo incrcasc thc stock of arms in thc Tower, and to 
an inquiry maàc through Carlcton as fo thc possibility of pro- 
curing in Hollanà thc cquipmcnts of an army of o,ooo or 
12,000 lllen. 2 
Vcry differcnt wcrc the fcclings of thc Dutch statcsmcn, by 
whom thc wholc chart of continental politics was hot unnatur- 
j.,,y, ally regaràcà through thc medium of their own 
),tç Co,- quarrcl with Spain. In January, the Statcs-Gcncral 
missior.crs in 
England. had sent over to England a body of commissioncrs 
chargcà to express their vicws. Thc trucc with Spain, thcy 
saià, woulà bc ai an end in April, and for thcm ai Icast war 
was inevitable. Germany and the Protestant religion were in 
the utmost danger, and they wished to know what were the in- 
tentions of the King of England. 
From such categorical demands James was always anxious 
to escape. In his distress he caught at the excuse afforded 
«pb'of him by the state of affairs in the East. Though 
Jam«s. the treaty of 619 had been accepted by the Dutch 
authorities in those seas, differences of opinion had arisen upon 
the interpretation of some of its clauses. There was one dispute 
as to the right of the Dutch to ercct a fort at Batavia. There was 
another dispute about the value of the captured goods to be 
restored. The English Company had sent colnmissioners to 
Amsterdam, but no satisfaction could be had. Jalnes, accord- 
ingly, instead ofgiving a plain answer to the plain question put 
to hiln, rated the Dutchmen soundly for having nothing to say 
upon these points, or upon the equally difficult question of the 
herring fishery. 
In despair, the Commissioners applied to Buckingham. 
 Morton's Proposition. Nemorial delivered to Morton, S. '. Ger- 
2 Caron to the States-General, Jan. II, AJd..3ZSS. 17,677 K. fol. 9I, 
Calvert to Carleton, Feb. I7, S..P. Itolland. 
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Me listened to their complaints, but, according to their report, 
'brury. he did hot seem to know much about the affairs of 
TheyÇÇly Germany. The King, he said, was ready to risk his 
to ]3ucking- 
haro. own lire, and the lire of his son, in the defence of 
the Palatinate ; but there was no hurry about the matter. "In 
fact," he concluded by saying, "the Palatinate is by this time 
pretty wcll lost. When a goocl opportunity arrives, the King 
will try to recover it." Such was the toue in which Buckinghan, 
allowed himself to sl:eak of a question upon which depended 
the peace of Europe for a generation. 
Once more the Comlnissioners turned to the King. They 
assurcd him that the States were ready to do their utmost in 
The Kg'. the defence of the Palatinate, and they begged James 
nl an.,,',, to support them by a diversion in Flanders, an opera- 
tion which they represented as certain to be followed by the 
recall of Spinola from Germany. l The saine advice was repeated 
at the Hague, with even more distinct emphasis, by the Pr!nce 
of Orange, in a conversation with Carleton. - 
To Maurice, James did not vouchsafe an anwer. To the 
Comlnissioners he replied with studied rudeness. He informed 
them that he had nothing to say to them about the truce, as 
they understood their own affairs better than be did. As soon 
as they had obtained full powers to treat about the herring 
fishery, and other matters of the kind, he would be ready to 
give them information as to his intentions respecting the Pala- 
tinate, a 
James's refusal to state his intentiens was wholly unjusti- 
fiable, but he was probably right in regarding with suspicion 

T.he expira- 
tlOD ofthe 
truce in the 
Net herlands. 
hostilities 
bave run 
intended, 

tl,e counsels of men who had so deep an interest in 
the prolongation of the war in Germany, as they 
were themselves likely to be engaged belote long in 
with Spain. In April the truce of Antwerp would 
its course, and it was no secret that the Spaniards 
if possible, to wring from the Dutch the abandon- 

Report of the Dutch Commissioners, Ah/. ISS. 2,863. fol. 1-88. 
Carleton to Calvert, Feb. 6, S. . ]olland. 
Answer of the Privy Council, l'eb. = Ad, l. «2rSS. 22,863, fol. to 3. 
}lrch 3' 
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ment of the East India trade, the opening of the Scheldt, and 
a guarantee of liberty of worship to the Roman Catholics as 
the price of its renewal. In the meanwhile, Maurice, fearing 
lest the inland provinces, which had less imlnediate interest 
than Holland and Zealand in the commerce of the Republic, 
might prove lukewarm when the time of temptation came, 
was casting about for the best means of defeating the machi- 
nations of his ancient enemy. Unexpectedly, the ver), oppor- 
tunity which he sought was brought within lais reach. "l'hec 
was a certain Madame Tserclaes, an elderly lady, living at 
Brussels, who had been f,equently elnployed in 
I nt ri.ues of 
the Prince conveying secret political messages across the fron- 
or Orang« tier. This tilne shewas directed to seek out Maurice 
himself, and to win him over, if possible, to second the designs 
of the King of Spain. In the proposal Maurice saw nothing 
but aa attempt upon his fidelity to the Republic, and deter- 
mining to meet guile with gui.le, he assured his visitor that he 
longed for nothing more than a comptete reconciliation with 
Philip. The unexpected news was at once carried to Brussels, 
and was transmitted without detay to Madrid. The bait was 
eagerly taken. Madame Tserclaes spent her whole time during 
the winter months in passing backwards and forwards between 
Brussels and the Hague. Maurice redoubled his professions 
of devotion to the King of Spain, and engaged to do all in 
his power to induce the States to return to their allegiance. 
Under other circumstances it is possible that his language 
might have been regard'd with suspicion even by Spaniards, 
slow as they usually were to detect ilnposture when covered 
by profuse declarations of devotion to the puppet sovereign 
who nomiually ruled them. Since the Arminian troubles they 
had been accustomed to take for granted the extreme weakness 
of the Republic, and they seem to have imagined that Maurice 
was only using common prudence in attelnpting to escape 
fron the ruin of a falling bouse.  
1 The evidence of all this is contained in a series of letters, too nu- 
rnerous to quote separately, in the Spanish correspondence of the Arch- 
du.ke with Philip III. in the Brussels Archives. They are spread over 
the whole of the winter months. 
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The consequences of the ilnplicit faith now placed at 
Madrid in the Prince of Orange were not long in showing 
themselves. On March 8, it was ann_ounced that 
Match. 
Pecquiusat Pecquius, the Chancellor of Erabant, would shortly 
the lagu« arrive at the Hague with a proposition from the Arcl» 
dukes. Iminediately it was seen that Maurice was right in 
foreseeing a division in the counsels of the Republic. The 
deputies of Holland and Zealand urged that not even bare 
civility should be shown to the ambassador. The other rive 
provinces were in favour of exhausting all honourable means 
belote the prospect of a renewal of the truce was finally aban- 
doned. Maurice, whose word on such a question was law, 
gave his voice in favour of the reception of the ambassador 
with all due respect. At the saine time he took tare to raise 
expectation, by spreading the most favourable rumours of the 
probable issue of the negotiation. Madarne Tserclaes, he gave 
out, had assured him that not onty would peace be secured to 
the Netherlands, but that ail reasonable satisfaction would be 
given with regard to the Palatinat.l 
On the x2th Pecquius arrived. The next day he was 
admitted to the Assembly of the States-General. To the utter 
consternation of ail but the one man who held the thread of the 
intrigue, the mnbassador ruade a formal demand that the Pro- 
vinces should return to their allegiance. To such words there 
could be but one reply. Pecquius was ordered to leave the 
territory of the Republic without delay.  
Maurice had gained his end. The insult was resented 
equally by Calvinist and Arminian, by the seamen of Holland 
e,al« and the farmers of Utrecht. The Archduke had 
twa, supposed that if his first proposition were rejected, 
there would be time to negotiate upon a fresh basis, a He now 
found that he had roused a spirit which ruade ail negotia- 
tion impossible. The renewal ot hostilities followed almost 
immediately. 

 Carleton to Calvert, March 8, IO, I3, S. 19. I-Zolland. 
e Aitzema, Saken van S!aet en Oorlog, i. 3 6. 
 The Archdukr Albert to Philip III Feb. o 
lrch ' 13russel; 
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Thoroughly as the Spanish ministers had been duped, it 
was not for men whose whole diplomacy was one vast network 
of intrigue, to complain of the wrong which they had 
Dgy's 
,,t received. Nor, to do them justice, did they show 
Brussels. 
any signs of vexation. When, on Match 7, just as 
Pecquius was starting for the Hague, Digby arrived at Brussels 
on a preliminary mission before setting off to negotiate peace at 
Vienna, he met with a cordial recel»tion. He came to ask for 
a suspension of arms in the Palatinate. The King of Spain, he 
was told, would not be unwilling to restore the l'alatinate, if he 
could be assured that James would "contribute all good onces 
of perfect amity and alliance, and particularly not more to 
esteem the friendship of the Hollanders than his."l To this 
Digby, who wanted to bring the Dutch to commercial conces- 
sions through fear of Spain, and the Sçaniards to political con- 
cessions through fear of Holland, raised no objection. He 
was then informed that the Archduke would give his good word 
on behalf of Frederick's re-establishment in the Palatinate, and 
would order Spinola to make arrangements for a suspension ot 
arms. Digby accordingly returned to London under the im- 
pression that the Court of Brussels was "very desirous and 
ready to give satisfaction."  Nor was he mistaken. For the 
Archduke had ]ust written to assure Philip that he had been 
well satisfied with the prospect of a pacification opened by 
Digby, as Spinola's troops would now be wanted nearer home.  
On March 2i the very day on which this letter was written, 
the sovereign to whom it was addressed, breathed his last at 
Madrid. * Soon it was rumoured that whilst he was on his 
¢th r deathbed, words of no light import had fallen from 
Philip III. his lips. The Infanta had been summoned to ber 
father's presence. "Maria," he said, " I ara soy that I must 
die befote I have married you ; but your brother wfll take eare 
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of that." He then turned to his son.."Prince," he added, 
"do hOt forsake ber till you have ruade her an empress." 1 The 
calculations and intrigues of so many years had been wiped 
away by the approach of death. The promise which he had 
given, six months before, to Khevenhfiller, that his daughter 
should become the wife of the Archduke Ferdinand, the 
fiture Emperor Ferdinand III., had alone branded itself upon 
his memory.  
The new King, Philip IV., was a mere lad. Unlike his 
father, he took delight in bodily exercises. His chier pleasure 
was in the hunting-field. For politics he cared little 
Phillp Il'. 
or nothing, leaving all matters of state to those who 
understood theln, whilst he was intent upon the higher work of 
keeping himself amused. The favourite companion of his 
pleasures was the Count of Olivares, and it was soon known 
that the whole strealn of honours and promotions would flow 
through that chalmel. Affairs of state were committed to 
Balthazar de Zufiiga, the uncle of the new favourite, a man of 
ability and integrity, who had formerly served as ambassador at 
the Imperial Court, and who was inclined from principle to do all 
that could be done safely to advance the power of the House of 
Austria and the Church of Rome. 
Under these circumstances James naturally conccived some 
anxiety, and directed Aston to inquire what were the intentions 
of the young king. The anabassador was met with 
April. 
Aston overwhelming assurances of good-will, and was told 
friendly that whatever the late sovereign might bave said, 
a,««. Philip IV. was lnOSt anxious to go on vigorously with 
the marriage trêaty.  
Undoubtediy no one but James would bave been likely 
to accept these profuse expressions of good-will as conveying 
the real feeling of the Spanish ministers. To a more cautious 
politician, they would hot bave been without their use. Taken 
in connection with thc circumstances in which the Spanish 
monarchy was placed, they would at least have served as indica- 
 Cabala, 223. -" See Vol. III. p. 377- 
s Aton to the King, April 4, l'farL ,MSS. 58o, fol. 8 ; Francisco 
de 7esus, 3 2. 
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tions of the value which was placed at Madrid upon the friend- 
ship of the King of England. In truth it was in Protestant 
"]'hedisso- Gerlnany far more than in Spain that the dangers 
lution ofthe were to be round upon which James's mediation was 
Union. likely to be wrecked. Frederick's obstinate retcntion 
of the royal title on the one hand, and the menaces of Spinola 
on the other, were beginning to produce their vatural effect 
upon the Union. The ardent Landgrave of Hesse Cassel had 
been cornpelled to keep the peace by his own subjects, who 
would hot hear of his making war against the Emperor. The 
cities were the next to give way. They had entercd the Union 
in order to defend themselves and their religion against aggres- 
sion, and they had no idea of following Yrederick in a crusade 
against the Emperor, in which, to them at least, success or 
defeat would be equally ruinous. Without the money and 
supplies which the towns alone were able to furnish, the Princes 
saw no prospect of being able to carry on the war; and on 
April z, a treaty was signed at Mentz, by which they engaged to 
withdraw their troops from the Palatinate, and to dissolve the 
tie by which their Union had been formed. On the other 
hand, Spinola agreed to suspend hostilities till May 4, and this 
concession was expressly declared to have been granted at the 
rcquest of the King of England) 
Such was the gnominious end of the alliance which, under 
better guidance, might have served as the advanced guard of 
Protestantism in Germany. Many were the gibes, written and 
spoken, which xx-ere circulated at the expense of that now con- 
temptible body. Yet, if all that is known by us had been 
known to contemporaries, they would bave been less ready to 
find fault with the leaders of the Union when they abandoned 
what had become a hopelessly impracticable task, than when 
they turned aside from their ostensible object--the defence of 
German Protestantism--to extract from the pockets of peace- 
loving and orderly citizens the means of carrying on an aggres- 
»ive and revolutionary policy. 
The dissolution of the Union would not have been without 

t I-]dberlln, xxv. 32 ; Zondor, ii. 382. 
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its good effects if Frederick had been induced by it to recon- 
tay. sider his own position. No doubt as long as he 
F'rederick contented himself with fixing his eyes merely upon 
Dersists in 
opposition, the enemy's proceedings, there was every reason to 
induce him to persist in lais opposition ; for we may well believe 
that it was something lnore than personal vanity which ruade 
him loth to surrender the crown of Bohemia. The cause of 
his fellow-Protestants, whose interests he had striven to serve 
after his blind, ignorant fashion, was still at stake. If he did 
not re-appear to save them, his trustiest supporters would soon 
be hurried to the scaffold, and the clergy who had besieged 
the gates of heaven with prayers for his success would be 
thrust forth into poverty and exile. Nor was the position of 
Protestalatism in the Empire fiee from danger. It was now well 
known that the Emperor intended to convoke an assembly of 
German princes to meet at Ratisbon, and it was generally 
believed that he would ask theln to sanction the transference 
of Frederick's electorate to the Duke of ]3avaria. Yet if 
Frederick really wished to prevent this unhappy consummation, 
he ought to have been aware that, without assistance from his 
countrylnen, he was powerless to effect his purposes. From 
one end of Germany to another, wherever public opinion had 
found a voice to express it, a steady determination had been 
malfifested to relnain faithful to the Emperor. On this point, 
the burghers of Strasburg and Ulm were of one mind with the 
Elector of Saxony, and with the knightly vassals of the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel. In the institutions of the Empire 
they all saw the only remaining barrier against anarchy, the 
only possible guarantee that disputes between the States would 
be decided by some sort of law, and not by the sword.l If 
Frederick could satisfy this feeling, he might yet hope to stand 
at the head of a powerful party of lais countrymen. If he could 
hOt, there was nothing leff for him but to become the tool of 
 Watchwords are hot worth rnuch as an indication of purpose ; but 
they point to the state of feeling in the public to which the appeal is ruade. 
It is, therefore, worth noticing that whereas "Y)ie Deutsche Libertiit" is 
the often-recurring formula in the State papers of one party ; " Die Liel:e 
|ustitia" is its correlative on the other side. 
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foreign nations, who saw with delight whatever misery afforded 
them a prospect of weakening the strength of Germany. 
How ready a strong force would have been to rally round 
him, is nowhere more apparent than in the reception a.zco, ded 
Proposalror by members of the Imperial party to Ferdinand's 
th«tra.«r- proposition for the transference of the Electorate. 
ence of the 
Electorate. _A_mongst the Catholic prelates, there was none who 
had stronger personal reasons for desiring the overthrow of 
the great Calvinist prince, whose territories bordered so closely 
on his own, than the Elector of Mentz. Yet the first hint 
that the scheme had been seriously entertained at Vienna 
was sufficient to fill him with alarm. He wrote at once 
to Ferdinand to implore hinl to desist fiom so rash an 
enterprise. It would, he said, be certain to throw into the 
arms of Frederick many of those who had hitherto held 
aloof. The Elector of Treves expressed himself in almost 
similar terms. Ofiate, speaking on behalf of the King of 
Spain, was as decided in his opposition; and John George 
of Saxony began to talk of the infringement of the Golden 
Bull, which would be the result if the Emperor's intëntions 
were carried out. Even Ferdinand's own council recom- 
mended at least the postponement of the measure. 1 It needed 
two years of bitter experience to convince these men that 
Frederick was indeed incorrigible, and that neither peace nor 
order was possible so long as he was allowed to set foot within 
the limits of the Empire. 
Meanwhile, a few weeks after his arrival at the Hague, 
Frederick issued a manifesto, in which he ruade known his 
««rld,' intentions to his countrymen, and demanded that a 
,if«to. general ananesty should precede the meeting of the 
Assembly at Ratisbon. The difference between the amnesty 
which he thus demanded, and the submission for which the 
Emperer asked, may seem but slight. Yet in reality it con- 
tained within its limits the whole matter in dispute. For sub- 
rission implied that civil war between the states was a wrong 
done to the Emperor, whilst an amnesty implied simply that 
peace had been ruade between contending parties. In 0ther 
t Hurter, Gesch. Ferdinands II. ix. 155. 
VOL. IV. O 
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words, Ferdinand and Frederick were divided on the important 
question, whether the Empire were a reality or a fiction. 
Of any readiness to sacrifice himself for the public good, 

hOt a trace is to be 
tbis to be 
Nethersole's 
mission to Nethersole 

found in Frederick's manifesto. Nor is 
wondered at, for he had recently sent 
to England, to beg for speedy aid for the 

England. defence of the Palatinate ; and he had directed him 
to suggest that when he renounced his own claires to ]3ohemia, 
he should be allowed to reserve those of his son, who had been 
elected as his successor during his occupation of the throne, 
and to ask that he might not be required to promise to abstain 
from fresh attacks upon the House of Austriafl 
Infatuated as was Frederick's notion of fighting his battle 
without winning the moral syml)athies of his countrymen, 
Proceedings there was equal infatuation in James's belief that the 
of James. conflict could be allayed by words alone. He had 
already obtained flore the Archduke a prolongation of thê 
truce in the Palatinate, and, in addition to the money which 
l:e had borrowed from the King of Denmark, he now sent to 
his son-in-law a prescrit of 2o, oool.  But here his active in- 
terference stopped. Long afterwards, Christian IV. bitterly 
complained that James had blamed his warlike preparations as 
a hindrance to the success of the English negotiations, and 
that he had been driven to disband his forces by the coldness 
with which his overtures had been received in London. * In 
the meantime hOt the slightest effort was ruade to secure the 
co-operation of the Elector of Saxon); though his policy was 
almost identical with that which James was now pursuing. 
 Frederick to the Eectors, May , Londort, ii. 444- 
" " lIis Majesty of Bohemia may happily find it strange, that, in 
setting don the heads of my proposition, I bave wholly omitted a very prin- 
cipal part of one of them, and maimed another ; to wit, the demanding 
whether his Majesty should renounce the crown of Bohemia in the naine 
of his children as well as his own, and his desiring not tobe obliged never 
hereafter to attempt anything against the House of Auaria."--Nethersole 
to Carleton, May , S..P. ttolland. 
s The King to Frederick, April 6 (?), .4dd. 2llSS. ,485, fol. 69. 
 Answer of Christian IV. to Dohna, Londorl , il. 6o8. Christian IV. 
o Frederick, May % S..P. German)'. 
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Yet, sluggish as he was, so clearlv were James's deas in 
accordance with the public opinion of Germany, that it is not 
improbable that if he had had to deal with nothing more 
dangerous than the intemperate language of his son-in-law, he 
would bave been able to effect something by lais mediation. 
Unfgrtunately this was not the case. In his obstinate belicf 
that nothing could be donc excepting by the sword, Frederick 
had been drawing more closely the bonds which united him to 
the man who was certain to bring his cause into greater disre- 
pute than any folly of which he was himself capable. 
Ernest Count of Iansfeld was a soldier of fortune. 
Utterly deficient in those moral qualities which contribute so 
L'haracterof lllUCh to the character of a great general, he was 
.la,srela. never willing to subordinate his own interests to the 
public good. There is nothing which goes so far as the 
power of self-abnegation to make a colnmander of the first 
class. He must bear to be misrepresented and traduced, and 
be ready to work in harmony with, or even in subordination 
to, men whose behaviour is most distasteful to him. He must 
form no schemes, however glorious, which he does hOt believe 
himself capable of carrying into execution, tte nlust be readv 
to relinquish the most assured success, if he sees that it will stand 
in the way of the ultimate interests of the cause for which he 
is fighting. Of ail this Mansfeld knew nothing. He was 
cal»able of forming the most brilliant conceptions, but he was 
equally capable of forgetting all about them before a week was 
over. In the field, he was fertile in resources and daring in 
action ; but personal animosities easilv turned hiln aside, and 
the mere lack of an intelligent interest in the cause to which 
he had given his adhesion, ruade hiln blindly pass over 
opportunities which would at once bave been appreciated by a 
general whose heart was in his work. 
During the first months of his career in Bohemia, indeed, 
he had shown the qualities of an active and serviceable officer. 
Hisbe- His capture of the strong fortress of Pilsen was 
haviourinthe the only real success of the Bohemian armies, and 
Bohemian 
,,.r. SO long as his troops were paid, he had maintainc 
tolerable discipline. The time, however, soon came vhen .z]] 
02 
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attempts on the part of the Bohemian Directors to find money 
and provisions for their armies ceased entirely, and Mansfeld's 
l]'erl were drlven to supply themselves by plunder. 
If, indeed, nothing lore could be said against Mansfeld 
than that his men were guilty of abominable excesses, it would 
be unjust to blalne hiln for evils which he was 
odiers of 
the Thirty unable to prevent. In those terrible years, no army 
Ver' Wr. marched into the field vithout perpetrating horror 
which in out day even the most depraved outcasts could 
hot look upon witbout a shudder. Liable to dismissal at 
any molnent, the soldier thought it no shame to transfer his 
services from one side to the other with reckless impartiality. 
No tie of nationality kept him faithful to tbe cause vhich he 
halpened to be serving for the moment, and against which he 
might be fighting to-morrow. Even military pride, which bas 
solnetimes been known almost to replace tbat loffy and 
patriotic feeling, was wanting to him. t-le knew that he bad 
sold hilnself, body and soul, to his hirer for the tinle being 
and according to the law of out nature all other vices followed 
in the train of that last degradation of which man is capable° 
In tboae camps robbery, cruelty, and lust reigned supreme. 
Smiling fields and pleasant villages were ruade hideous by 
their presence. Blazing farmsteads marked the track of their 
lnarch, and the air was tainted by the mouldering corpses, hOt 
of armed men, but of hell)less peasants--of tender babes and 
of delicate women, fortunate if they had escaped by the sharp 
remedy of tbe sword a rate more horrible still. 
With an army composed of such materials, a general's only 
chance of maintaining even a shadow of discipline lies in the 
power of furnishing his troops with regular pay and 
_Mansfeld's 
,,b¢qt regular supplies. This, however, was what Mans- 
condu«t, feld was unable to do. After bis defeat by Bucquoi, 
in the summer of 1619, he had been at bitter feud with the 
Bohemian magnates, whom he accused of deserting him in the 
hour of danger. The revolutionary leaders had little money to 
spare for their own troops, and none at all for Mansfeld's. He 
had consequently held aloof at Pilsen during th¢ campaign 
of 52o, had entered into seFarate negotiations with the Ira- 
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perialists, and had probably by his inaction contributed more 
than anyone else to the disaster of the White Hill. Since the 
great defeat he had offered his sword to the highest bidder. 
Whilst he was imposing upon Frederick by solemn speeches 
about his loyalty to his king, and his fidelity to the Protestant 
religion, he was offering to transfer his services to his old 
toaster, the Duke of Savoy,  and was assuring the Elector of 
Saxony that if he still held some towns in Bohemia in Fred 
rick's naine, it was merely that he might have in his hands a 
pledge for the payment of the arrea due to himlf and his 
men.  At the saine time he was attracting fresh troops to his 
standard by promising to allow them free liberty of plunder to 
their hearts' content.  
The difference between Mansfeld and other generals of the 
tilne was, hOt that his troops were more deaded than theirs, 
Comparlson but that he erected into a system that which 
b«t-«« hi with them was an evil which they were powerless 
and other 
g«,«z, altogether to control. It would  difficult to say 
whether the wretched Bohemian peasants suffered most from 
Bucquoi's Hungarians or from Mansfeld's troopers. There 
was, however, no doubt that Bucquoi, serving a regular Govern- 
ment, and acting with a distinct military object, would disband 
his troops as soon as that object was attained, but with MallS- 
feld there was no such hope. To him it mattered little whether 
he were victorious or defeated. Ail he needed was to roam 
about from one district to another, plundering and destroying 
as he went. Every German territory would have to learn that it 
was liable to attack, hot in proportion to the good or evil whicb 
it had done to one side or the other, but in proportion to the 
fatness of its pastures, the comfort of its peasants, and the 
wealth of its citizens. 
Such was the man who was formally appointed by Fredel'ick 
«» to the command of his armies in Bohemia. That 
appolnted land had been already pillaged too thoroughly to 
general by 
v«««i«, make it a sale basis of operations for an army led on 
 Mansfeld's proposal, S. . Saz'o,. 
 Mansfeld Io the Elector uf Saxony, Mtiller, Fors«kungen» i 6 
 NNler, Forsehungen, il. 43. 
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these principles. One post after another surrendered to the 
Imperialists. Pilsen itself was sold by its own garrison during 
the temporary absence of ilansfeld, l By the end of April, 
Tabor and Wittingau alone remained in his hands ; and he 
was hilnself driven to take refuge in the Upper Palatinate. 
The question of Frederick's imlnediate abdication of the 
Bohemiala crown was therefore no mere point of diplomatic 
Mansfel« at propriety. With such a commander still holding two 
wiah-usn, fortified positions in the country, evcry day that he 
retained his claire brought with it a fresh provocation to war. 
It was impossible for Ferdinand, in spite of his past successes, 
to feel any confidence for the future. The standard raised in 
Frcderick's naine was, in reality, a standard of brigandage. The 
dissolution of the army of the Union had colne in time to 
supply Mansfeld with throngs of fresh recruits, and, before the 
end of l'Iay, a force of sixteen thousand men, without a country 
or resources of their own, hung like a dark cloud amongst the 
forest-clad defiles which command the passes trolll the Upper 
Palatinate into Bohemia. 
To Frederick, Mansfeld represented himself as only anxious 
to stand on the defensive, but there were few who believed in 
rtiint- the sincerity of his professions. Even in Protestant 
ti.,,s, lands it was looked upon as certain that he was medi- 
tating a vast aggressive movement. The only doubt expressed 
was whether the blow would fall upon Bavaria or Bohemia.  
Nor did he himself make any secret that he did not consider 
himself bound to remain within the hereditary dominions of his 
toaster. In forwarding to the ]3avarian commander an extract 
rioin aletter in which Frederick had directed him to conclude, 
if possible, a suspension of arms in the Upper Palatinate, he 
requested that the towns which still held out in Bohemia might 
be included in the armistice, and threatened that in case of 
refusal he should proceed to relieve them by force of arms. z 
 'hez,e»thiiller, ix. 13o 4 
'-" Carpenter to Calvert. June o. 7, 3, july , s. t 9. German.1,. 
s Etract from a letter from Frederick to ,lansfeld. lansfeld to 
Tilly, May L6 Uetterodt, Ernst G'af:tt «atshl, 746. 
26  
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Such a demand was of course regarded as totally inadmissible, 
and both sides prepared for war. * In the meanwhile the un- 
happy inhabitants of the Upper Palatinate had to surfer from 
the unwelcome presence of their protectors.  

* This refusal is peretually referred to in Frederick's letters a a 
grievous wrong. 
"- " Der iible Zustand in der Oberpfalz ist nicht zu schildern. Das 
Mansfeldische Kriegsvolk haust iibel." Camerarius to Solms, May 
SiSltl, Religionskrieg, iii. 9- Printed " Unterpfalz." by an evident error, 
.s Onno Klopp bas already pointed out. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LORD DIGB¥'S MISSION TO VIENNA. 

IN May 162I, after a ruinous delay of months, Digby at last 
prepared to leave England. The instructions which he carried 
with him were drawn up in a lnanly and self-reliant 
llay 3- 
Digby's strain, which stood in marked contrast with the hope- 
instructions, fui self-confidence stamped on every line of those 
which had been pçepared two years before for the guidance 
of Doncasteç. Ifinteçnal evidence be woçth anything, it leads 
to the conclusion that the paper had been dçawn up under 
the eye of the ambassador himself. 
Digby was first to demand of the Empeçor the complete 
restitution of all that ærederick had possessed belote he thought 
Th« risti- of meddling with Bohelnia. "But," James went on 
turion of to say, "for that it is hOt likely that fortune, having 
Fred.rick's - 
d.. d SO much favoured the Emperor's party this last year 
digmties 
emna«a. in Bohelnia, and that he, being actually in possession 
of a great part of the Palatinate, will be drawn to restore it 
simply for our respect and friendship, but likewise that he may 
be assured of the respect, amity, and due observance of our 
son-in-law for the future,--we would bave you, forasmuch as 
concerneth us, to let him know our great propension and desire 
of entertaining all friendship and amity with the House of 
Austria, and more particularly by uniting ourselves strictly by a 
match which we hope will take effect between the Prince our 
Terres son and the Infanta of Spain ; and, forasmuch as 
offer«d, concerneth our son-in-law, we will undertake on his 
beJa.alf that, upon the Emperor's revoking or disannulling of 
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the ban imperial against him, and the restoring of him in such 
sort as it is above desired, he shall do all things that can justly 
be required by the Emperor, and may stand with the honour of 
a prince of his quality and birth. And for that it will be 
necessary to fall from these genera|s unto particulars, we will 
engage ourselves that he shall decline and depart from all pre- 
tensions to the Crown of Bohemia and the annexed provinces 
both for himself and his son, and shall make unto the En- 
peror all fitting and due recognition and acknowledgnent, so 
that he be not pressed to any such deprecation as shall be dis- 
honourable or unworthy of his blood and tank." 
If Ferdinand accepted these terres it would be well. "But," 
James proceeded to say, "in case you shall find the Emperor 
resolved not to condescend to these our demands in 
If they are 
rejected, any real point either of our son's honour or inheri- 
Digby is 
,o g:, to tance, )'ou shall then let him know that, as we should 
.-para. have been glad that he would have laid hold of this 
occasion of obliging us, so, bv the contrary, he embarketh him- 
self in a business which must make an immortal and irrecon- 
cilable quarrel both betwixt us and our posterities, which we 
shall be heartily sorry for ; but, in a case which toucheth us so 
nearly both in honour and blood, and wherein we have not 
omitted to essay ail courses of friendship and amity, if they may 
not prevail, we must betake ourselves to all other lawful means 
which God shall give us for the righting of ourselves and our 
children. And then you shall use ail possible speed for the 
transferring of yourself into Spain, where )'ou shall insist upon 
the saine propositions unto that King, urging the hopeful 
pronaises given by the King his father and hi» ministers to our 
ambassador and agent there, both by word and writing. And, 
in case you shall find them desirous to evade by transferring 
the authority and power in this business unto the Emperor, 
you shall then let that King know that the inheritances of out 
children have been invaded, and remain yet possessed by 
his army and under his pay, and no way but titularly belonging 
unto the Emperor ; and therefore you shall in our naine 
earnestly move him that he presently withdraw his army out of 
the Palatinate, and leave the Emperor to himself, which, if he 
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shall refuse to do, you shall then make it known that we shall 
be little satisfied with that pretended evasion of having our 
children dispossessed of their inheritance by his army under the 
comnfission of the Emperor, but must desire to be excused if 
we address ourselves directly for reparation to the hand that 
really and immediately hurt us. Our meaning briefly and 
plainly is, that in case herein satisfaction shall be denied us, 
you endc.avour to fix the quarrel as well upon the King of 
Spain as upon the Emperor. But this we would have you do 
rather solidly than by an), words of threatening or menace, and 
rather to give us a just and good ground, when we shall sec 
occasion, to enter into a war than suddenly to embark us in it." 
Finally, the ambassador was directed, if he found the King 
of Spain unwilling to listen to reason, "without any further 
treating of the match or anything else, fairly to take his leave." 
Such terms a» those which Digby was thus authorised to 
propose are equally distasteful to zealots, who think that a 
Protestant nation ought at ail rimes and under ail 
James's in- 
tervention in circumstances to cast its sword into the scale on 
Germany. 
behalf of a Protestant population, and to theorists 
who hold that interference in the affairs of foreigners is at no 
time either lawful or desirable. Yet they will commend them- 
selves to those who think that it is the duty ofa great nation to 
incur some risk in order to avert great evils, and who believe 
that such intervention can only be attended with 
M ay. 
success when it cornes to give weight to a strong 
national feeling wh,ich is smothered under the overwhelming 
brute force of a foreign conqueror, or of a domestic faction in 
league with the armies of a foreign sovereign. Such was the 
intervention of William of Orange in England in I688, and of 
Napoleon III. in Italy in I859. Such, as far as words went, 
was the intervention undertaken byJames in Germanyin 62. * 
Unfortunately it went no further than words. Backed by a 
It needed compact and disciplined army well enough paid to 
the support enable it to dispense with the necessity of plunder, 
o n ay. Digby might have laid down the law in the Empire. 
As it was, he had to soothe as he could, by the mere persuasive- 
 Digby's Instructions, May 23, S..P. Go'many. 
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ness of his voice, two armies ready to fly at each other's throats. 
On the one side was Maximilian, impatient to add the Upper 
Palatinate to his hereditary dominions ; on the other side was 
Mansfeld, whose disorganised forces Colnbined the least pos- 
sible power of resistance with th2 greatest possible amount of 
provocation. 
Even whilst Digby was on his way to Vienna, the danger of 
ail immediate collision was increasing, Mansfeld, now at the 
J,n« head of 2o,ooo men, had seized and fortified Ross- 
Tan««ta haupt, a strong post within the Bohemian frontier. 
and J.gern- 
dof. The Margrave of Jiigerndorf, a kindred spirit, was at 
the head of 7,ooo men in Silesia, and was threatening, al'ter 
levying contributions froln the territories of the Catholics, to 
cross the mountains and to join forces with Mansfeld before the 
gates of Prague. In Hungary, Bethlen Gabor was making head 
against Bucquoi. On every side the wild terrors of the storm 
which had been quelled for a moment threatened to burst forth 
with redoubled violence) 
The seizure of Rosshaupt filled, in Maximilian's eyes, the 
cup of Mansfeld's offences to the brim. It might now be seen, 
he wrote to the Emperor, what was the real value of 
Anger of the 
Ok« o« the adventurer' protestations that he was only stand- 
]a  aria. 
ing on the defensive. Ferdinand replied by autho- 
rising him to put his troops in motion, whilst messengers werê 
hastily despatched to Brussels and Madrid to ask for Spinola's 
co-operation on the Rhine.  
Mansfeld, at least, was determined to show his disregard 
jty. of all diplomatic attempts to bring about a peace. 
Mansfetd's He turned sharply upon the Bishop of Bamberg 
treatment of 
t« «ig- and Wiirzburg, who was guilty of the offence of 
bourlt.g 
tnd, having sent his troops into Bohemia in common with 
other members of the League, and threatened to devastate 
 See especially, for iMansfeld's proceedings, the letters printed by Uette- 
rodt, trnst Graf u JlIansfdd, 38-33 . 
Menzel, N«uere Gesch. d«r Z)cu¢s«hen, vil. 53I. Zufiiga's Consulta 
on OiSate's despatches, Aug. (?), Simancas MSS. 5o6. The Duke of 
Bavaria to Ferdinand II. June  
-8. Ferdinand II. to the Archduke, 
June 5 rttssels IlISS. 
July 5  
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his territories with tire and sword.  A sudden attack was also 
ruade upon the Landgrave of Leuchtenberg, who had admitted 
a Bavarian garrison into his dominions. The Landgrave him- 
self was dragged away as a prisoner to Mansfeld's camp.  
Such was the crisis at which affairs had arrived when Digby 
entered Vienna. If any man living was capable of pouring oil 
july 4. upon the troubled waters it was he. For he pos- 
Digby's sessed, to a very great degree, the power of penetra- 
arrival at 
viea, ting the thoughts and intentions of others, and, in a 
still higher degree, the power of instant decision in the midst of 
conflicting perils. 
Fo'af months earlier Digby's presence would have been 
invaluable. He could now hardly flatter himself that success 
was otherwise than very dubious. Ferdinand had been con- 
firmed, by recent events, in lais belief that it was hopeless 
to expect peace from Frederick, even if Frederick had the 
power to control the army which had been created in his naine, 
and he had turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of the am- 
bassadors from Denmark and the late Union, though they had 
asked to negotiate on the basis of Frederick's abdication. It 
was no wonder if he was incredulous ; for Frederick"s secret 
papers, which had fallen into the hands of the victors after 
lais defeat at Prague, had recently been published, and his 
intrigues with iXlansfeld and Savoy for the partition of the ter- 
ritories of the House of Austria had thus been laid open to the 
world.  
Digby saw that he had no time to lose. His only chance 
was, that, as he could speak with the authority of the King ot 
England, his engagements on behalf of his lnaster's 
luly 5. 
)...'po- son-in-law might be accepted, though the promises 
lO,t,o, of others had been rejected with disdain. On the 
very day after his arrival, therefore, he asked the Emperor for 
 Mansfeld to the Ch,ters of ]3amberg and Wiirzburg, July - .% /. 
"- The Duke of Bavaria to Ferdinand II.. July L° S. /. Germato: 
a The publication of the Anhaltische Canzlei, as it was called, is men. 
tioned in Digby's letter ofJune 19. Compare, on this subject, Wotton to 
Calvert, July 8, S. t . l'nice. 
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a declaration of his intention to restore Frederick to his lands 
and dignities. The King of England would then obtain from 
the Elector Palatine a recognition of lais obedience. Upon 
these terres he hoped that the further execution of the ban 
would be suspended, and the truce in the Lower Palatinate 
prolonged. 
In three days he received his answer. The Emperor, he 
was told, could decide nothing without consulting the Princes 
of the Empire, who had been already sumr, mned 
JulyS. to Ratisbon. It was impossible to suspend hostili- 
The Em- 
vo' ties any longer. Mansfeld had assailed Bohemia. 
Jgerndorf had published a commission signed by 
Frederick at the very lnolnent vhen he professed tobe treat- 
ing. Yet, even now, if Frederick showed real signs ofrepent- 
ance, the execution of the ban should be stopped. 1 
The concluding words were a symptom of the hesitation 
which was gaining ground in the Emperor's mind. During the 
Fer«inand's last few days bad news had been pouring in from 
he,,itation, every side. 13ucquoi had been slain in Hungary, 
and lais troops were in full retreat. The first days of the eanl- 
paign in the Upper Palatinate had not turned out well for the 
Bavarians. The Elector of Saxony had refused to atteud 
the assembly at Ratisbon, and his refusal was, with great pro- 
bability, ascribed to his dislike of the plan of depriving Frede- 
rick of his Electorate.  Upon Maximilian the effect of thc 
intelligence was merely irritating. He at once concluded a 
short truce with Mansfeld, which he hoped to turn to his 
own purposes, and hurried off a courier to Brussels with 
an urgent demand that Spinola might be ordered at once to 
take the field.  Ferdinand, whose territories were more imme- 
diately exposed to danger, and who was at all times more 
single-minded than gIaximilian, began to hesitate. Was it 
 Digby to the Commissioners for German affairs, July e6. Digby's 
Propositions, with the Emperor's reply, Clarendon Stage 
 The Elector of Saxony to Ferdinand II., Ji-y ï" Fetdinand II. to 
the Archduke Albert, Jnly _x_ rttssels 
 Minutes of the Duke of Bavaria's letter to the Archduke Albert, 
Iuly s 
, lrusseIs I]ISS. 
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wise, he wrote to the Duke, to let the opportunity slip? The 
King of Spain was fully occupied with the Dutch war. 
Digby were dislnissed without a satisfactory answer, it would 
hot be long before the Elector of Saxony, with the whole of the 
North of Gerlnany at his back, would be found fighting on 
Frederick's side.l 
Ferdinand's suggestion was not likelv to meet with a 
favourable reception. Maxilnilian was indignant that Digby 
Ma.imnian had been listened to for an instant. The Emperor, 
vr««ts he said, had solemnly prolnised that the Electorate 
aainst 
Dtgby's should be lais. He had corne to his assistance when 
he was in distress, and, if his wishes were now to be 
disregarded, he would take no further trouble to preserve the 
Austrian territories frolll their present danger. His language 
did hot fail in finding influential supporters at Vienna. The 
Pope's Nuncio, and Hyacintho, a Capuchin friar, who had 
lately arrived on a special mission from P, olne, put forth all 
their eloquence in the hope of persuading Ferdinand to break 
off the negotiations, and to effect an ilnmediate transference of 
the Electorate to Maximilian. 
The Elnperor was not usually inaccessible to spiritual influ- 
ences, and he was bound by every tic of intelest and gratitude 
to Maximilian, but his better nature shrank from 
Ferdlnand 
e««in the prospect of interminable and perhaps hopeless 
to treat. 
war which was opening before him. Affer some 
days' hesitation, he told the Nuncio that he had made up lais 
lnind to treat with Digby. "If the Pope," he said, "knew 
what the position of affairs really is, he would be of the saine 
opinion with myself." 
On July 2 , therefore, Digby was infomaed of the Emperor's 
detennination. The blame of the recent outbreak of hostilities 
was thrown upon Mansfeld and Jigerndorf. Let 
Jb" ,. Frederick relieve the Catholic Powers from all fear 
of future aggression, and no difficulty would be thiown in the 
wiy ofthe proposed negotiation Letters should be despatched 
to Maximilian and Spinola, requesting them to abstain from 

 Ferdinand II. to the Duke of Bavaria, July , ibid. 
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hostilities, if only they had reason fo believe that they were 
themselves safe from injury. It was for Frederick to revoke 
any commission which he might have issued for an attack upon 
the Emperor's dominions, and to prove to the world that his 
lieutenants had acted without his authority. If he would do 
this, all risk of war would be at an end. * 
With this answer Digby was well satisfied. He had gained, 
he said, in the despatch in which he recounted his proceedings, 
Digby ail that could reasonably be expected. He had 
satisfi«a, hardly hoped that the Emperor would consent to 
treat the transference of the Electorate as an open question. 
Ver he was too clear-sighted not to be aware how many diffi- 
culties were still to be surmounted. Everything, he said, 
depended on the part taken by Spain. Yet if, like Jalnes, he 
was inclined to hope for the best from the Court of Madrid, he 
knew far better than James how unwise it would be to trust to 
unsupported argument for success. " I must earnestly recom- 
mend," he wrote, "the continuing abroad yet for some small 
time Sir Robert Mansell's fleet upon the çoast of Spain, which, 
in case his Majesty should be iii used, will prove the best 
argument he can use for the restitution of the Palatinate3 
Yet, in truth, if Digby had been able to speak with con- 
fidence of Frederick's intentions, there would have been little 
ju,« need of such an argument. The reception by the 
Policyofthe new Spanish Govermnent of the first hint of the 
new Spanish 
Government. Emperor's proposal to transfer the Electorate to 
Maximilian had been most unfavourable. Letterswere at once 
despatched in the naine of the young King to the Archduke 
Albert at ]3russels, and to Ofate at Vienna. The House of 
Austria, wrote Philip, owed much to the Duke of Bavaria ; but 
it would be unreasonable to continue the war solely for his per- 

Tul ,_t Londorp, Acla Publica, ii. 
 The Emperor's second answer, .I Y 3.' 
486. Digby to the Commissioners for German affairs, July 26, Clarendou 
State laers, i. App. 6. Gritti to the Doge, July 8 éJtice ASS. Desp. 
Aug. 7 ' 
Germania. Extract from a letter from Vienna, July 3 o, S. t'. G-!z,Tn.t,. 
* Digby to the Commissioners for German affairs, July 26» C(or,'n,ton 
6tare laiers, ii. App. 6. 
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sonal advantage. It was tobe hoped, therefore, that the 
Assembly of Ratisbon would lead to a speedy pacification.t 
]3y the time that these despatches reached their destination 
much had changed. Mansfeld's army was daily increasing in 
spi,ola numbers, and Maximilian, by the Emperor's orders, 
ordered to 
aidtheDuke was prcparing tO expel him from the threatening 
ofg,Lw»ia, position which he occupied. To an inquiry whether 
he would desert his allies at such a conjuncture, the Archduke 
Albert could hardly reply otherwise than he did. He should 
much prefer, he said, a general pacification; but if the pro- 
çecdings of Mansfeld ruade war necessary, he could hot leave 
the l»uke of Bavaria to be crushed. The suspension of hos- 
tilities would con, e to an end on July z z, and Spinola 
july. should receive orders to recommence the war in the 
Lower Palatinate as soon as he heard that the Bavarians had 
actually taken the field. "2 
This order was the last public act of the Archduke. On 
July 3 he died, after a long and painful illness, a With him the 
nominal independence of the country came to an end. He left 
 It would be well, writes Philip to the Archduke Albert on June '_2_7. 
to corne to a settlement at Ratisbon, "para cuyo cumplimiento pareze 
que la dificultad que ocurre es el baver pasado el Emperador tan 
adelante con el Duque de Baviera en la promesa de la dignidad electoral 
Palatina, pues es sin duda que el Duque dificultarti contentarse con menos, 
y el Rey de Inglaterra y los demas adjuntos del Palatino es de creer 
estribartin en que permanezca en su persona la dignidad, y que no se quie- 
tarin sin esto ; y si bien es muy devido que se tenga con el Duque de 
Baviera buenissima correspondencia . .. si para. esto effecto se huviesse de 
renovar una guerra perpetua en Alemaùa, no serti possible que 1o que el 
Rey mi Seiior y padre, que est,'i en el ciel,,, hizo por restaurar la religion, 
y el Imperio, y los Reynos de Bohemia y Hungria, y provincias patri- 
moniales se pueda continuar por sola una circumstancia de acrescen- 
tamiento del dicho Duque ; pues, aunque es mucho lo que ha hecho, y 
justo el reconocerselo, tambien es de considerar que hera caussa de todo, 
y que si la religion y el estado se perdertin en nuestra cassa, no quedarfi, en 
pie 1o uno ni 1o otro en la Baviera ; y no es razon que el Duque quiera 
pone 1o todo en compromisso por su fin particular." Compare the King's 
letter to Oiîate of the saine date, t?rttssds [SS. 
The Infanta Isabella to Philip IV., July x.._6 t?rttss¢ls .'IISS. 
 ï'rumbull to Clvert, July 3, S. 1 . trlanaers. 
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no children to succeed him, and his widow, the aunt of the 
july 3. young King of Spain, was now again the Infanta Isa- 
Dath of th« bella, the Spanish governor of the Spanish Nether- 
Archduke 
Albert. lands. Excepting that perhaps the infanta was rather 
more reluctant to embark in hazardous enterprises than her hus- 
hand had been, no change in the system of government was 
observable. 
She had hOt been long in possession of authority when she 
learned that Mansfeld had attacked the Catholic States in his 
Th«S.panish neighbourhood, and that Maximilian's worst fears 
op«.to,, wcre already rcalised. When Trumbull saw Spinola, 
suspended. 
who had becn recalled to Brussels to conduct the 
prel;arations against the Iutch, he found him greatly excited. 
" What," he said, " will the world think of us, if we make a 
trucc in the Palatinate whilst the throats of our confederates are 
bcing cut ?"  A few days afterwards, however, Cordova, who 
had been left in command of the troops in Germany, contrived 
to intimate to Frederick's officers that, though the truce would 
hot be formally renewed, he should hot take the field without 
special orders from Brussels ; and it was hOt long before a 
lctter arrived from Ferdinand conveying the intelligence that 
ncgotiations had been opened with Digby, and expressing a 
wish that, unless there wcre grave military reasons to the con- 
trary, hostilities should continue in suspense till it was seen 
whether Frederick's assent could be obtained to the tenns pro- 
posed by the English ambassador, z Trumbull was 
july. accordingly assured by Spinola, that if Frederick 
were really in earnest he might have a truce for six months.  
Itis therefore beyond ail reasonable doubt that, at the 

 Trumbull to Calvert, July e, S. _P. Flanders. 
July 4 
e Cordova to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, A--g.' S. _P. 
July 6 
 Ferdinand II. to Spinola, 'Au--d. 5' L°nd°rl" ii. 487. 
a Trumbull to Calvert, Aug. 3, S. t'. Flatders. Spinola said that 
the Emperor's letter had not arrived. Judging froln the similarity of his 
ianguage with that held by Ferdinand, I doubt this ; but, if he spoke the 
truth, it »hows that the saine conclusion was independently a«opted at 
Bru-sels and Vienna. 
çOl IV. P 
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beginning of August, the Duke of t3avaria stood alone in his 
Vr«aerc,'. desire to proceed to extremities. The Courts of 
procedin... Spain, of t3russels, of Vienna, and of Dresden might, 
from various causes, and with different degrees of earnestness, 
be counted amongst the supporters of Digby's pacificatory 
negotiation. Unhappily Maximilian found one man who was 
doing everything in his power to give cffect to his warlike policy. 
That one man was no other than Frederick himself. 
q'hat unhappy prince could see plainly enough that Maxi- 
milian wanted to possess himselfof the Upper Palatinate ; but he 
could see nothing else. q'hat his own retention of the Bohemian 
crown was a gage of battle flung down at the feet ofthe Catholic 
Powers, and that it alienated from him the sympathies of three- 
fourths of the Protestant Powers, was a truth which he was 
incapable of comprehending. His language when he heard of 
the violent proceedings of Iansfeld and Jfigerndorf, was the 
language of hopeless incapacity. He had given them no 
orders, but he could llOt blame them. It was all the fault of 
Ferdinand and Maximilian. His lieutenants had been in the 
service of the ]3ohenfian Estates before they entered his. If 
they had pretensions of their own in Bohemia, he could hOt 
hold them back. He could not even say that they were in 
the wrong in offering a helping hand to the oppressed Protes- 
tants.  
It was quite truc that the Bohemian Protestants were in evil 
case, ànd it was impossible to blame Frederick for his sympathy 
with his late subjects ; but it is certain that a wise man would 
have attempted to help them in a very different way. If Bohe- 
laaian Protestantism was to be saved, it would only be because 
German Protestantism was strong. Still, as three years before, 
the only hope of strengthening German Protestantism la)" in a 
close union between Heidelberg and Dresden, and it was noto- 
rious that it was mainly by Frederick's aggressive anabition that 
such a union had hitherto been rendered impossible. It was 
therefore only by abdicating the throne of Bohemia that he 
could hope to help the Bohemians. 
In the mood in which Frederick was, it was inevitable that 
 Carleton to Calvert, july 19. Frederick to tl.e King, Jul). 
Frederick te Digby, Aug. 13, ": P. tlolzamt. 
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he would do something foolish. Yet even those who thouht 
Am,st. most meanly of his understanding, can hardly have 
Fd«« been prepared for the gratuitous act of folly of 
the Dutch 
cmp. which he was now guilty. If he had lnade lais wav to 
Mansfeld's calnp, had placed himself at the head of lais troops, 
and had given orders to march upon Prague, there would at 
least bave been sonle method il-i his madness. But what was 
to be said when he gravely proposed to join the camp which 
the Prince of Orange was fol-ming at Ennnel-ich for operation 
against the S1)aniards ? Such a proceedmg could do him no 
possible good, whilst it was certain to be regardcd at Brussels 
:md Vienna as an act of dcfiance. Carleton and Ncthcrsole 
were at tiroir wits' end. t';ven Elizabeth, ready as she invari- 
ably was to encourage hcr husband in any rational act of 
lnanliness, joined in protesting against the step. It was some 
time belote the Ènglish envovs were able to discover what 
];rederick's motive could be. At last it came out that he was 
ashamed of the part which he had played at Prague, and that 
he hoped, under Maurice's tuition, to learn enough of war to 
qualify hiln for taking command of his own troops at some 
future tilne. On August 16, he set out from the Hague, with 
this childish f;./ll.J/ila his head.  
The rem cause of Frederick's headstrong conduct, however, 
lay far deeper. The news of Bucquoi's defeat, which had 
Heisr«- alarlned Ferdinand, restored the confidence of lais 
ol,.dto rival. Once lalOl'e the fugitive prince was dreaming 
prosecute 
thewar, of enterlng Prague as a conqueror. " I_)tlr affairs, 
wrote Elizabeth to a confidential friend in England, " begin to 
mend. The Kingof Hungary is lnaster of the fi¢ld. Mansfeld 
and Jigerndorf do daily prosper. '' Carleton colnplained 
bitterly that Frederiçk was "less tractable than before.' In 
fact, he was now possessed by the most extraordinarv delu- 
sion. Ferdinand's cause he believed to be hopeless. The only 
 Nethersole to nlvert, Aug. 13, 5". P. G,r»t«ny. Carleton to 
Calvert, Aug. 13, & P. ]-Zolland. Nethersole to Calvert, Aug. -'.2, .5. 
Germany. 
Elizabeth to Roe, Aug.  , S. t 9. Gcrmany. By ' the King of Itun- 
gary' she means Ferdinand, whom she refuses to acknowledge az a dul}, 
electeà Emperor. 
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question was, whether Bohemia shou!d belong to himself or to 
Bethlen Gabor, and he came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to prevent the surrender of Prague to an ally who was, 
after ail, a mere creature of the Turks. In this absurditv he 
was encouraged by Mansfeld, in whose busy brain the idca 
had perhaps originated. 
Already Digby, at Vienna, had been made to feel the 
change. On August 4, Andreas Pawel, one of Frederick's 
r,,-tat councillors, arrived to assist him in his negotiation. 
:nn--. He found that the English ambassador had resoh'ed 
upon striking the iron whilst it was hot, by presenting for Fer- 
dinand's approval a form of submission which Frederick should 
be required to make, and that he proposed that in proof of 
his sincerity Frederick should surrender the two towns which 
Ie held in Bohemia, on receiving a guarantee that the religion 
of their inhabitants would be respected. To both these pro- 
posais Pawcl offered a determined opposition. For the present, 
at least, he said, his toaster would not hear of the surrender of 
the towns. Sti!l less would he agree to make any kind of sub- 
mission to the Emperor. By so doing he would acknowledge 
that he had committed a fault. The truth was, that the ban 
was a nullity, and he would never bring himself even to ask for 
its revocation. " I think," wrote Digby to Calvert, ' they would 
have the Emperor ask them forgiveness for having wronged them 
with so injurious a ban." z Almost at the saine time Frederick 
was writing a despatch to Digby, in which he adopted these extra- 
vagant pretensions. He would be ready, he said, to pay all due 
respect to the Emperor, but he would make no submission.  
Deeply mortified as Digby nmst have been by Frederick's 
unreasonableness, he knew that it was from another quarter 
that the imlnediate danger was to be apprehended. 
Digby's 
opinion of «'As for the main business," he wrote to |ames, 
he crisis. " 
"I ana in great hope that in com enient time it 
may be effected to your Majesty's good satisfaction ; and, 

' :Mansfeld to Frederick, Aug. 2. Nethersole to Calvert, Aug. 3, 
S. ['. Gewta»y. 
'-" Digby to Calvert, Aug. 12, Clarendon Stage laers, i. App. 17. 
s Frederick to Digby, Aug  , S. t . t]olland. 
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in the interim, a general cessation of arms both in the 
l.ower and Upper Palatinates might hae been procured, 
were if hot in re.i)ect of the Count Mansfeld, whose present 
condition is such that it hmdreth and overthroweth all I 
hae in Imnd; neither know I what course to take for the 
redress of it)for when I proposed here a cessation of rms 
in the PaItinate) until by treaty all things may be finMly and 
conveniently ended) if is answered me that the Emperor is hot 
averse thereunto; so that if may be generM as well in the 
Upper as the Lower Palatinate) and that the Emperor's terri- 
tories may hot be assMled, for which I m ery doubtful whether 
the Prince Elector himself can do it. For) Mthough the Count 
Mansfeld shelter himself under the naine and authority of the 
Kin of Bohemia, yet I doubt much) in case he should coin 
mand him absolutel¥ fo disarrn) or n the intefim to stand upon 
a pure defensive) whether therein he would obey him  neither 
see I) ndeed) well how he could) for he bath now with him 
aboie twenty thosand men) most of them adventurers) and in 
case he should yield unto a cessation of arms) most of them 
must either disband or starve. For the Upper Palatnate is 
absolutely ruined and wasted) so that his arrny can no way 
remain there) and if he shall attempt the living upon any other 
neighbour country)if will be esteemed a public act of hosfility  
and as for the dismissing of his army) t is a thing impracficable 
until the business shMl be well settled, and there must be means 
found for his payment belote he will out of the Upper PMa- 
tinate. Desides) he pretendeth great sums of money fo be due 
unto him by the estates of Bohenfia)and for that debt pre- 
tendeth fo hold Tabor and Wittingau. So that) whereas if is 
said that those towns hold for the Prince Palatine, I conceive 
they are very wiIIing to advantage themselves with that pretext. 
But) in case upon any composition he should command them 
to be restored to )he Emperor) I bave ust cause fo doubt he 
would hot therein be obeyed. Insomuch that hs naine and 
authority is used in that whch is preudicial to him. 
wherein it may be for his good and advantage) I fear he wiiI 
nd his authofity very limited."  
t Digby to the King, Aug. 2, S. P. Germany. "Cependant»" wrote 
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Such were the unpromising elements of the problem which 
Digby had undertaken to solve. Yet, strange to say, it was 
hot on the Bavarian frontier that the first blow 
Vere in the 
.,,,,,e,-Vala-was struck. Since the dissolution of the Union 
tinate, the command in the Lower Palatinate had been 
entrusted by Frederick to Vere, and Vere was beginning to 
experience the saine difficulties as those by which Mansfeld 
was beset. His troops were ill. paid and ill-provided. The 
land was exhausted. In the presence of the spectre of war, 
thé peasants had not ventured to sow their fields, in order to 
prepare a harvest which they would not be allowed to gather 
into their barns. It was with famine staring him in the face 
that Vere read the letters which reached him from Digby, from 
Trumbull, and from Calvert, urging him to keep the peace at 
all hazards. Though he was an Englishman, he was not in 
the King of England's service. James had plenty of advice 
to give, but he sent no money with which to alleviate the dis- 
tress of the army. Frederick was equally unable to supply 
him, and whatever advice he had to give was very bad. His 
representative, the Duke of Zweibriicken, joined the council of 
Heidelberg in urging that sometlaing should be done. Vere 
was a good soldier, but he was nota statesman ; and in his 
desperation he weakly consented to a lniddle course from which 
no good could possibly come. 
The lands of the Bishop of Spires had been untouched by 
the war, and Vere knew that it would be a great relief to his 
E:,tue own men if he could quarter one or two regiments 
bok«,. pon the inhabitants. His soldiers, he believed, 
were well under control. They would take nothing from the 
people but provisions. No pillage should be allowed. In ail 
courtesy he would first ask the bishop for his consent. Upon 
this scheme he acted. Making a virtue of necessity, the bishop 
Mansfeld, a few days later, "' nous tascherons de fayre nos receues, et 
voir si vous pourrons avoir de Hongrie le secours demandé ; que, si cela 
e:;t, nous sommes bastans pour tirer raison de nos ennemvs de la pointe de 
l'espée, et fayre nos affayres à la ruine de leurs." lMansfeld to Fre,icrick, 
S. t 9. Germany. 
a Vere to Carleton, .A.ug. 9, S. t 9. ttollad. 



gave the required permission, and sent a commissary to watch 
the proceedings. But the peasants who were to find quartcrs 
tor the men did hot take the matter so easily. They had a 
strong suspicion that the soldiers would hot prove quite as 
lamblike as their commander reporte& In one village resist- 
ance was offered, and shots were tire& The troops forced their 
way into the place, striking down in the fray those who 
tempted to bar their path. 
In a moment the whole Catholic party was roused to in- 
dignation. This, then, was what Frederick meant by peace. 
Stein seiz«d Cordova at once declared that the truçe was at an 
by Cordova. end, scized the strong castle of Stein, which com- 
manded the passage of the Rhine, and threatened Vere's weak 
battalions with his superior force. 
At last James was roused flore his apathy. Upon his son- 
in-law he bestowed a severe but not unmerited rebuke. If he 
Jm» wished for any further aid from England he must 
postulmes 1cave the Dutch camp- he must recall ail commis- 
with Frede- 
rick. sions by which his officers were empowered to take 
any measures not needed for the defence of his own dominions, 
and a copy of this revocation must be sent at once to Digby. 
Above ail, he must consent to make due submission to the 
Emperor, and must leave it to the English ambassador to see 
that it was hot couched in degrading terms. 2 At the saine time 
Calvert was directed to expostulate with Gondomar on Cor- 
dova's precipitation. 
It was somewhat of the latest. Digby felt deeply the want 
of that support upon which he might fairly have counted. To 
Calvert he poured out lais sorrows. Everywhere 
Septemher. 
Digbys Frederick's commanders had been the agressors. 
complai,,ts. "I will make no complaint," he wrote, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, "but I lnust needs confess it hath been a 
strange unluckiness." For every one of Frederick's servants 
who desired peace, there were rive who wished to drag England 
Vere to Carleton, Aug. 7, S. 1". Hollan«L Vere to Calvert, 
Sept. 14 (?). S. P. Germaty. 
: The King to Frederick, Aug. S, 3o, ibid. There are two letters 
the latter date. 
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into a war with Spain. t If the King intended to carry out 
plans, "he must first reduce the business to such a conformity 
that that which his faithful ministers shall bave established 
one part be hot overthrown by the malice or artifice of the 
attempts of others in other parts, as hitherto bath happened. '' 
Whatever man could do was donc by Digby. To the 
mperor's reasoning that he could hot be expected to grant 
an armistice unless it ere to include the whole theatre of 
the wr, he had nothing to reply. But neither lansfeld nor 
Jigerndorf were under his orders, and it was more than doubt- 
fifl whether they would obey Frederiçk himself. Yet, unless he 
took some responsibility upon himself, ail chance of peace was 
at an end. Accordingly he concerted with the Emperor a plan for 
a pacification, and trusted to accident to enable him to relise 
Ferdinand, ccording to this scheme, engaged to write once 
more to the Infanta Isabella and the Duke of Bavaria, urging 
them to suspend hostilities unless they could show 
Sept 3- 
l)igby'snew good reason to the contrary. Mansfeld would be 
vl,, bound to respect the arlnistice which, it was hoped, 
would then be signed, on pain of being treated by James and 
Frederick as a COlnmon enemy. Frederick was to be induced 
to revoke his commission to J/igerndorf, and to surrender the 
towns in Bohemia. Negotiations for a peace were then to be 
opened, and, as soon as the execution of the ban had been 
suspended, Mansfeld's troops were tobe disbanded on a pro- 
mise ff-oto the Emperor that he would give three months' 
notice before renewing the war. a 
Digby's hopes of the success of his endeavours were hOt 
high. He knew that he had hOt a single line under Fredericks 
e e.,'e» hand to authorise hiln to make the concessions which 
Vienna. he regarded as indispensable, and he could hardly 
suppose that the last arrangement, depending as it did upon 
the consent of the Duke of Bavaria, would really take effect. 
 Caivert to Buckingham, Aug. 7, ZZarl. ]LçS. 580, fol. 6o. 
"- Digby to Calvert, Sept. 5, S. 1-'. Germau,. 
a Ferdinand II. to the Infanta Isabeila, Sept. Z S. P. Ger»zam, 
Ansxver given to Digby, Sept. . Digby to the Commissioners for Germ-_a 
Affairs, Sepl. 5, Clar,'n,lon State t'aters , i. App. 4, 1% 4. 



le was now leaving Vienna. anxions to visit Mnximilinn oa 
his way home. "Of my proceedings here," he wrote to the 
Prinçe of Wnles belote he started on his jonrney, " I will 
oniv say rhis, that things bave been so carried as if the chier 
care ,and study had been to overthrow the treaty I had in 
hand, ,and to renew the wnr ; which I doubt hOt we shMl find 
by exl)erience will turn infinitely to the prejndice of the King's 
SOl'l= { l'l-l.qW. » I 
A few dnvs nffer these words were written, Digby's worst 
fears were realised. Unsnpportcd bv Fredcrick, no engage- 
ment into which he could enter could off.er any solid 
lnv ,sion of 
theUt-,per guarantee to the Iml)erialists. in recommending 
Palatmate. thc schemeof the English mbassador to Maximilian, 
Ferdinand acknowledged thnt he wns mainlv influenced by the 
despondent view which he took of his military position.  Such 
an argument was hOt likcly to weigh much with Mnximilian. 
Fie hnd ruade np his mind to eut tie knot with the sword, ,and 
without wniting for nny further instructions rioto Viennn, he 
threw himself with ail his forces upon the Upper Pnlntinnte. 
Then was seen on what a broken reed Frederick had 
placed his confidence. The great adventurer, the wonld-be 
conqueror of Austria and Bobemia, was hOt even in a condition 
to defend the country which had been trnsted to his care. 
Unpaid and nnprovidcd with sui»plies , Mansfeld's troops had 
reimbnrsed themselves at the expense of those whom they hnd 
becn charged to defend. Rapine and violence had done their 
work. The heart of the population was alienated from the 
prince who had entrusted his subjects to the care of a pack 
of wolves. The magistrates refnsed to provide for the defcnce 
of the country. It was better, men were heard to say, that the 
1)uke of Bavaria should tnke the land than that Mansfeld should 
remain in it a moment longer.  
As usual, Mhsfeld sought to escape from his difficulties by 
* Digby to the Prince of Wales, Sept. 5, Clareudon State Ia,ws, i. 
App. 8. Wrongly dated Aug. 5- 
- I-Iurer, Gesch. #èrdinands 11. ix. 40. His narrative is based upon 
$_ocuments in the Vienna Archives, which I have not seen. 
a Mansfel'.l to Frcderick, Oct. , S. /'. Gcrmany. 
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trickery. In the spring he had invited his nephew Renè de 
Chalon to COlae to him from Flanders, in order that he might 
be the medium of an arrangement by which he then hoped to 
sell lais services to the Eml)eror. When Chalon arrived 
Mansfeld had reinforced his army, and was looking forw:trd to 
the reconquest of Bohelnia. He did hOt, however, let go the 
thread of the intrigue, and while continuing to hold out hopes 
to the Imperialists, took credit with Fredcrick for the firm- 
«ess with which he had resisted their seductions. He now 
intilnated to Maximilian that he was ready to sell his master's 
rn_.teld interests. A treaty was drawn up by which he 
engages to engaged, in considçration of a large SUln of money, 
dibaud his 
army. cith:r to disband lais army or to carry it into the 
service of the Eml»eror.  
As chance would bave it, Mansfeld, riding into Neumarkt 
for the purpose of signing this infalnous treaty, met Digby's 
t]it meeting train on its wav to Nuremberg Putting a bold face 
withl)igby, on the matter, he asked the ambassador to accom- 
pany him and to assist hiln with his advice. Digby answered 
coldly that he had no authority to treat with the Duke of 
Bavaria. Upon this Mansfeld began to defend his conduct. 
His wants, he said, were great ; his forces were too weak to 
hold head against the enemy ; rhe people of the country were 
traitors; ail that he lneant in treating with Maximilian was to 
gain rime in order to transfer his army to the Lower Palatinate. 
"l'u l ligby such language was intolerable. He had seen, he 
told him, the articles of the treaty by which he had bound 
himself hot to serve against the House of Austria. He knew 
what was the exact suln of lnoney for which he had sold his 
lnaster. " When I replied unto him thus,"was Digby's account 
of thc scene, "I never saw so disturbed or distracted a man, 
and he would bave recalled many things he had said, and 
began to swear nothing was concluded, but that things were to 
be ended now with the Commissioners, and that he would do 
nothing but with the consent of the Council of Amberg, who he 
had likewise appointed to be there, and desired that Monsieur 
 Hurter, Gesch. Ferdiands Z[. ix. 5 8. Villermont, ./llatsJ-eld, i. 3o4, 
Uetterodt, l:.'rzst Graf zu AlatsJ-eld, 3»9 . 
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Andreas Pawel might retnrn with him tobe present at their 
lneeting. Much passed betwixt us, for we were together ahnost 
two hours. ! concluded by telling him freely my opinion, that 
the defence of the Palatinate being committed to him, and 
being now only invaded for his cause in regard of his assailing 
Bohemia, if he should now, with so great and flourishing an 
anny, abandon to the enemy a country for the defence whereof 
his honour was answerable, especiaily for a mercenary reward 
of money, I conceived that the Courir Mansfeld would, from 
one of the most renowned cavaliers of Christendom, become 
the most vile and infamous ; and on these terres we parted, he 
swearing he would do nothing but what would stand with his 
honour ; but, my lords, I must confess that so perturbed a man 
1 never saw." 1 
So the two men separated : the one to his duty, the other 
to his treason. 
Undcr such circumstances the fate of the Upper Palatinate 
could hot remain long undecided. On the 5th of September 
the strong military post of Cham had surrendered to 
Cnquest of 
*e Up,.« the Bavarians. Before the end of the month Maxi- 
Palatinate. milian's troops were welcomed by the whole country 
as deliverers from the tyranny of Masfeld. Frederick's 
general retained nothing more than the ground on which his 
troops were encamped, u 
It was not in the field alone that Maximilian was victorions. 
The first news of his determination to appeal to the sword had 
T« E«e- been foliowed by a total change of policy at ¥ienna. 
torat« Ferdinand's hesitation was at an end. Whatever the 
secretly 
««««a prospects of the two armies might be, he had no 
upon Maxi- 
,nilian. intention of deserting his old and tried friend f,r 
such a will-of-the-wisp as the mere chance that Frederick, who 
had never done a wise thing in his lire, would now at last be 
wise enough to adopt the terres to which Digby had consented 
in his naine. On September  he sent for the fliar 
Hyacintho, and placed in his hands, in the strictest secrecy, an 
 Digby to the Commissmners for German Affairs, Oct. 2, & P. 
Germau,. 
 Nethersole to Calvet» Oct. 9, 
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açt by which he conferred the Electorate upon Maximilian. 
The Archduke Charles, the Emperor's brother, was despatched 
to Dresden, to gain over John Geor4e. Hyacintho himself was 
to go to Madrid, to wring, if possible, an assent ff-oin the King 
of Spain.  
Whatever Englishmen might think about the matter, it was 
from Spain that the most strenuous opposition was tobe ex- 
pected. If theSpanish Government continued to take 
August. 
Obiections part in the war at ail, it was only because Fredenck's 
of Soain. follv ruade it iii:possible for them to withdraw with 
honour. In June the Council of State at Madrid was look- 
ing forward with hope to a general pacification. Then had 
corne the news of Mansfeld's excesses in WiJrzburg and Leuch- 
tenberg, and it was necessary to take the change of circum- 
stances into consideration. Zufaiga was consulted, and 
advice was embodied in a despatch written by Philip to his 
ambassador at Vienna. "By all mean%" such was the substance 
of the letter, " take care to oppose the pretensions of the Duke 
of Bavaria to the Electorate. Induce the Emperor, if possible. 
to satisfy him by the cession of the district of Burgau, or 
of some other Austrian territory. Every day increases the ne- 
cessity for obtaining a settlement to which the Palatine will 
agree. Probably the best solution is that vhich bas been in- 
dicated by a councillor of the Elector of Saxonv. If Frederick 
would abdicate the Electorate, his son might at once be accepted 
as lais successor, and educated at the Emperor's Court." z A 
few days later Philip wrote again, approving the sup- 
st., port which Ofmte had given to Di«bv, . It was ne- 
cessary, he said, that the troops in the Lower Palatinate should 
corne to the assistance of the Bavarians, but he hoped that the 
negotiations for a general pacification would not be postponed.  
The plan thus put forward by the Spanish Government is 
the more noteworthy because it continued to be the object of its 

t tlurter. Gesch. #èntinands Il. ix. 158. 
e Consulta by Zuiïiga, Aug. (?), Simancas 31SS. 25o6 , fol. 4- 
to Oate, Aug. 2_o 'russels IUSS. 
* Philip IV. to Oate, Sept. L, l'ttss,ls ISS. 

Philip IV. 
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desires till the course of events ruade the position which it now 
took up altogether untenable. It sprang from a pro- 
dation of round conviction that with Frederick no peace was 
Frederick's 
abdication, possible. It had the advantage of offering a middle 
ground upon which both parties might agree. It had 
the disadvantage with which all the schemes proceeding from 
the Catholic side were attended. It dealt only with the vrongs 
of the princes, and forgot the wrongs of the people. That 
education at the Emperor's Court involved a change of religion 
it was impossible to doubt ; and as matters stood in Germany, 
the voluntary conversion of a prince carried with it the forcible 
conversion of lais subjects. Perhaps if some neutral Protestant 
Curt had been substituted for Vienna as the place of education, 
the plan lnight ultimately bave been round to promise the most 
satisfactory solution ; but it was evidently premature to expect 
that it would as yet be acceptable to anyone. 
If better terlns were to be obtained, it was indispen- 
sable that Frederick should be brought to his senses. Ac- 
lisioof cordingly James, finding that his son-in-law paid 
Villiers to nO attention whatever to his letters, despatched Sir 
the Hague, 
Edward Villiers to Holland, with orders to insist 
upon his return froln the Dutch camp. Frederick saw the 
necessity of obeying, and whilst Sir Eward was journeying 
towards him by one road to the camp, he hurried back to the 
Prague, like a truant schoolboy, by another. It was more 
difficult to extract from hiln a promise that he would make the 
required submission to the Emperor. He placed in Villiers' 
hands a lengthy argument by which he proved, to his own 
satisfaction, that such a step would be ruinous to his country 
and dishonourable to himself.  At last, however, he yielded, 
and protested that ho w«mld do as he was bidden.  
Nor did James stand alone in urging upon Frederick the 
necessity of submitting. In a letter written to him about this 
rime by the Princes of Lower Saxony, the blame of ail that had 
occurre:l is distictly a-cribed to his own restlessness ; and his 
 Brieve déduction des Causes, &c., Sept. 2% S. P. Germanj,. 
ï Frcderick to the King, Oct. 3, S. 1 . G«rmat.v. Carleton to Tr«m- 
bull, Oct. 4 ; Villier» t, Carl«ton, Oct. io, S. t'. tto!lanct. 
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obstinacy is characterised as the chier ilnpediment to the peace 
of Gerlnany.l Even Frederick's own subjects in the Palatinate 
wcrè of the saine opinion. Men openly said that if he had but 
written a few lines to the Emperor, ail would have been well.  
Experience was hot very favourable to the hope that 
Fredcrick would take these adlnonitious to heart. Yet, consi- 
rigb)-.t dering the interests that were at stake, Digby was no 
Heidelberg. doubt right in refusing to throw up the gaine. He 
had been summoned in haste to Heidelberg to assist in provid- 
ing for the defence of the l.ower Palatinate. a He found the 
troops in a pitiable condition. The Spaniards were masters of 
the open country on both sides of the Rhine. Vere's little 
force of three or four thousand men was fully employed in 
arrisoning Heidelberg, Mannheiln, and Frankenthal. The 
troops at Frankenthal, which was soon actually besieged by 
Co.rdova, were under the Comlnand of Sir John Burroughs, a 
brave and skilful veteran. He was supported bv the ardour 
of the townspeople, who mainly consisted of Protestant emi- 
grants from the Spanish Netherlands. Yet it was evident that, 
unless succour came, he could hot hold out long. Nor was 
this the worst. Thé_re were symptoms that the saine causes 
which had produced the defection of the inhabitants of the 
Upper Palatinate, were operating in the Lower. "The gentry 
of the country were using means to be preserved in their estates 
and goods." The people were groaning under their hardships, 
and were seeking an accolnlnodation with the enelny. Vere's 
men were almost in open lnutiny for want of pay, and food to 
satis" theln was not to be had. 
Such was the position of affairs when Digby arrived. He 
was not the lnan to shrink froln rcsponsibility Though without 
n«vi« orders, he would supply what was needed to carry 
the ouneil Ola the defence of the country. He borrowed money 
with money. 
on laisown credit froln the Nuremberg bankers. He 
sent lais plate to the melting-pot. In this way he got together 
' The Princes and States of Lower Saxony to Frederick, Oct. o, S. /'. 
Germany. 
e Cameiarius to Solms, Sept. 8, t8 SiSltl, Religionskreiff, iii. I33 , 35. 
t The Council of Heidelberg to Digb),» Sept. 21, Sherbarne 2ZS«ç. 



a sure of io, oool., which he at once placed in the hands oi e 
the t-[eldelberg Council. " If this sure," he wrote to his own 
Government, « could be ruade up to 20,000/'., the garrisons 
might still hold out. If not, everything vould run a hazard." 
c,ooo/., supplied now, would do more than  oo,ooo/, afterwards, i 
Digby, satsfied tlaat he had done his duty, passed on to 
]3russels. Strange news waited him there. Airer all, lansfeld 
had corne to the conclusion that Frederick's service 
Ilansfeld in 
h Low« was better than the Emperor's, and had ruade up his 
Palatin.te. 
mind to continue steadfast to what he was pleased to 
call his princii,les. Deceit and trickery cost him nothing. On 
September 3o, he disarmed the suspicion of his enemies by 
signing the engagement to disband his army.  Before the next 
sun rose, he slipped away with his whole force, and marched 
with ail speed for Heidelberg.  
Digby had no confidence in !XIansfeld. He knew that the 
Bavarians would soon be at the heels of the force which had 
O«tob«. eluded them, and that even if the adventurer re- 
Dgbyat mainect toaster of the field, it was hot likely that 
B r, ssels. 
he would consult any interests but his own. It was 
useless to appeal to the Infanta. Personally in favour of a 
general suspension of arms,  she had been charged by the 
Emperor to take no steps without the consent of Maxi- 
luilian, and that consent had hot been accorded t6 ber. 
Nor was Digby in a very dissimilar position. He had no 
authority to speak in Frederick's name. He contented 
himself, therefore, with using strong language on his own 
account. " I know hot," he wrote to Calvert, "what I may be 
held in England, but I ara sure here I shall hardly ever be 
 Digby to the Commissioners for German Affairs, Oct. 2. 
(;ertllaty. An unguarded expression of Lingard bas induced manv Con- 
tinental writers to suppose that this money was given to Mansfeld, and 
Iiurter even grounds upon this suppositmn a thoroughly baseless charge 
against Digby of connivance in !Iansfeld's treachery. 
- The agreement in the Vienna Archives is cited by Hurter, 
èr«tinands 11. ix. 59- 
 The Council of Heidelberg to Digby, Oct. 8, I-2rarl. 2]ISS. 155 , 
fol. 172 . 
* The Duke of Bavaria to the Infanta ls..bella, Sept. -. The Infanta 
Isabella fo Philip IV., Sept. 4-" Oct. ,  lrussels ISS. 
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he!d Spansh hereafter ; tor I assure you I have dealt very 
plainly with them."  It was in Spain, as he well knew, that, 
so far as it was possible to do anything whilst Frederick and 
iii« retutn Mansfeld were masters of the position, his work was 
t r;.g.à, to be donc. He accordingly hast_ ned back to Eng- 
land, to impart to James the knowledge which he had acquired, 
hoping to start again for Madrid as soon as possible. ]3efore 
he left the Continent, he heard that Mansfeld had arrived in the 
Lower Palatinate, and that Cordova had been forced to raise 
the siege of Frankenthal. 
A short breathing-time was gained. It was just possible 
that it might )'et be used to force reasonable terres on Frederick 
and Maximilian alike. Perhaps, if I)igby had been Klng ot 
England, this might have been donc, for no man knew better 
than he how little words could effect in such a case. The 
firmness of will and the promptness of action which had saved 
the Council of Heidelberg from ruin, might perhaps, il they 
had been allowed free play, have saved Europe from war. 
Everything depended on the impression of resolution whlch 
James would be able to make upon the Court of Madrid. 
Philip's ministers, after ail, did not desire peace because they 
had no wish to encroach in Germany, but because they were 
afraid of the consequences. Unfortunately, during Digby's 
absence, James had, as usual, been acting in the way most 
calculated to remove any fear that he would ever take up an 
independent position in opposition to Spain. 
On November z 7 in the preceding year, Mansell cast anchor 
with his fleet of twenty ships in the l'oads of Algiers. He sent 
6« a formal demand to the Dey for the restitution of all 
gomb. English vessels and English subjects in his posses- 
1 ansell at 
Algiers. $iorl, and for the execution or suirentier of the pirates 
by whom they had been captured. He might have saved hiln- 
self the trouble. The Algerines pretended extreme eagerness 
to comply with his wishes, and released some four-and-twenty 
captives. Mansell was well aware that such a handful of men 
formêd but a small instahnent of the crews of the hundred and 

 Digby to Calvert, Oct. -',, S. t , Fla,t&rs. 
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fifiy English vessels which had been taken in the past six yeals, 
but thongh he was ready to remonstrate, he was hot prepared 
to fight. Supplics promised from England had hot reached him ; 
sickness was raging in his flcet, and he sailed away, leaving thc 
6x. town untouched. For rive months, he did little or 
ay. nothing. It was not till May e i that he re-appeared 
He fails in 
" a" at Algiers. Three days afterwards, the vind at night- 
upon the 
t,, fall blew towards the shore, and he launched his 
fire-ships against the pirate shipping. For a moment success 
seemed to be within reach. In no less than seven places thc 
flallles was seen shooting up amongst the rigging; but thc 
English vessels which wcre to have supported the fire-ships had 
been ill-supplied with ammunition, and in a few minutes they 
had got rid of ail their povder. The Algerines were hot slow 
to profit by the opportunity. Hurrying back to the lnole, they 
drove off their assailants, and with the timely assistance of a 
shower of tain, succeeded in extinguishing the flames. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and, belote the wind rose, 
the harbour was rendered inaccessible by a boom thrown across 
its mouth. The failure was complete, and there was nothing 
left for Mansell to do but to sali away to Alicant. 1 
On his return to harbour he found orders to send 
c.U « lack four of his ships to England. To this number 
Vart of the 
t. he added four others, which had become unservice- 
able. Twelve only remained in the Mediterranean. 
It does hot appear on what grounds the four  essels were 
recalled ; but it was hot long before a resolution of a more 
a'hbtock- important character was taken. The outbreak of 
adeofthe hostilities between Spain and Holland had been 
Flemi»h 
oot», accompanied by a renewal of the dispute about the 
blockade of the Flemish ports. The Dutch claimed the right 
of excluding ail commerce from the enemy's harbours. James, 

t blansell's accourir of his proceedings, Dec. 62o, S. t 9. tarba»y 
States. Mansell to Buckingam, Jan. 3, I621, [TrarL JlISS. 1581 , fol. 70. 
iMansell to the Commissioners for the Expedition, Jan. 6. Mansell t 
Calvert, Jan. 7, s. 1'. ta,-bary States. Mansell to Calvert, March 
1". Slain. Mansell to Buckingham, Juue 9, Cabala, 297. 
 Algiers Voyage, S. 1". ]_)ont. cxxii. 1o6. 
VOL. IV. O 
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on the other hand, declared that they were hot justified in 
stopping anything under a neutral flag but contraband of war. 
To this assertion the l'rince of Orange refused to listen for 
an instant. "These countries," he said one day to Çarleton, 
" will sooner cast themselves into the hands of the King of 
pain, than perlnit the trade of any nation to enter the ports 
of Flanders." 
Even if Jalnes's clailn had been far better than it was, it 
would have been unwise to have insisted upon it in the existing 
july. state of his relations with the Continent. With 
Therestof James such considerations were of little weight. 
the fleet 
recailed. ]3efore July was over, the remailader of Mansell's fleet 
was recalled-to maintain the supremacy of the English flag in 
the Nalrow Seas. 1 
l-lucIinham In the course which he was now taking, Jalnes re- 
ho.,i« ,, th« ceived everyencouragement from Buckinghaln. Again, 
Dutch. " 
as in the previous summer, the Lord Admiral saw in 
an injury donc to an English ship a personal insult to himself. 
Caron looked upon this state of things with sorrow, for he 
knew the value of the English alliance to his country, ,and 
though he could not recommend the opening of the Flemish 
ports, he was aware that the long delay ir sending the promised 
çomlnissioners to treat on the East India business was bringing 
to Buckingham a support which would otherwise have failed 
him. " I bave seen the time," he wrote, " when the friends of 
Spain were held here as open enelnies ; but the King's sub- 
jects are now so irritated by these East Indian disputes, that 
t.hey take part against us." 'et there was no lack of hostility to 
Spain. James, he went on to say, thought hilnself as certain of 
the restoration of the Palatinate as if he held it in his own hand. 
(;ondomar was growing in credit every day, and Buckingham 
was entirely devoted to hiln. A few days ago, the favourite 
had accompanied the Spaniard to his house in a litter. As 
hey passed through the streets, no man took off his bat, and 
hot a few muttered a .wish that they might both be hanged.  
 Chamberlain to Carleton, July 28, &/'. l?om. cxxii. 46. Calvert to 
C;.fleton, Aug I I, S..1:'. Holland. 
 Caron to the States-General, July - Mdd. .]ISS. 7,677 K. fol. 
4 o. 
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It was hOt without reason that Caron spoke of the growth 
ofGondomar's credit. It was at his request that the decision 
.qeptember. had been taken to recall the fleet.  In September, 
Destination however, he intimated that his toaster would prefet 
or Manell's 
et. a different arrangement, and that he wished twelve 
ships to remain in the Mediterranean, whilst twelve others 
were employed against the Dutch. What may bave been the 
motives of the King of Spain we do not know; but we do 
know that James ruade no objection to changing his plans 
at the bidding of a foreign ambassador, that he bore down 
ail opposition in the Council, and that, but for the sudden 
arrival of Mansell in the Downs, in obedience to previous 
orders, Gondomar's plan would have been carried out to the 
letter, u 
The opposition in the Council had been headed by the 
Lord Treasurer. Mandeville may have been a bad financier, 
but he was a good Protestant, and he had a deeply 
Mandeville's 
««oe rooted aversion to the Spanish alliance. It was now 
resignation, intimated to him that he must resign his office. If 
he gave way without difficulty, his fall would be softened. The 
post of Lord President of the Council, long disused, should be 
revived in his favour, though, as Gondomar remarked, no one 
knew what its duties were. At the'same time, the 2o, oooL 
which he had given to the King for his appointment would be 
acknowledged as a debt, for which Buckingham was ready to 
become security. Mandeville was unable to struggle against 
the pressure put on him, and accepted the terms without 
difficulty. " My lord," said Bacon, when next they met, "they 
bave made me an examp!e, and you a president" The jest 
was made more tolerable by the spelling of the day, than it 
could possibly be considered now. s 
May  G ondomar to Phillp IV., July 
 Philip IV. to Ciriza, June 6 " l' 
mancas «]ISS. 2518, fol. 49; 2602, fol. 39- 
* Gondomar to Philip IV., Sept. " -----2° Simancas .ISS. 2602, fol. 66, 
22» 30' 
67. Order in Council, Sept. 15, S. 19. )ott. cxxii. 26. 
s Locke to Carleton, Sept. 29, S. F. 19oto. cxxii.  52. Gondomat to 
Sept. --.8 
Philip IV., -07' Simancas ¢]ISS. 2602, fol 77 ; Eacon's Atohthegms 
l$érks, vil  $ L 
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Cranfield 
Lord Trea- 
suret, and 
s'ston 
Chancellor 
of the Ex- 
ch¢quer. 

Ahnost as a matter of course, the white staff wa_, 
placed in Cranfield's hands. A few weeks later the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, vacant by the re- 
signation of Greville, who had recently been raised 
to the peerage as Lord Brooke, 1 was committed to 

Sir Richard Weston.  
As tar as the adninistration of the finances was concerned, 
it was a happy change. If anvone living could restore order 
and economy it was Cranfield. But the manner of his appoint- 
ment was of evil augury. The nation was thinking far more 
of its religious syml»athies with the German Protestants than ot 
its commercial rivalry with the Dutch, and it was well known 
that, though Cranfield cared a great deal about the prosperity 
of trade, he cared very little about the ruin of the Protestant 
Churches on the Continent. 
In the lneanwhile Buckingham was hounding on the King 
to an ol)ell declaration of war against the Dutch. Nor was he 
Bucklnham lêss inclined to speak evil of Frederick. Sharp 
,-agerfor tongues had been bus)" at the Hague, and it was 
war with 
,,c. rulnoured that, at thç. little court of the exiles, 
Buckingham had been spoken of as a Papist and a traitor. In 
revenge he placed in Gondomar's hands the letters which 
Frederick and Elizabeth had written to the King, and assured 
the pleased ambassador that hot a penny should be sent from 
England for the defence of-the Palatinate.  
Such was the direction in which James, carried away as 
usual by the feeling which halpened to be upperlnost for the 
Digbyin moment, had been tending during Digby's absence. 
g«" Yet, when the news reached him of the danger of 
the Lower Palatinate, he roused hilnself to unwonted activitv. 
He hOt only promised to repay the money which had been 
advanced by Digby to the Heidelberg Council, but he engaged 
to add another io,ooo/.  On October 31 Digby himself re- 
turned to tell his story. James was moved at least to momel» 
 Jan. 29, Pat. 8 Jac. I., Part 2. 
 Nov. 13, Pat. 19 Jac. I., Part I. 
Selt. 8 
 Gondomar to Philip IV., ---6-  Simancas zISS. 26o2, fol. 72. 
* Digby to the Council of the Palatinate, Oct. 24, : !: Germany. 
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tary indignation. The next day the Privy Council wa. 
summoned to listen to the narrative, and .lames wrote to the 
Emperor and the King of Spain to demand redress. The cry 
" for immediate action was loud.  On November 3 
Nov. 3- 
Parliatnent a proclamation appeared, summoning Parliament, 
,mmo,,d. which had lately been adjourned once more by the 
King's orders, to meet on the 2oth of the saine month.  
This time there was to be no hesitation. Steps were taken 
which should have been taken at least ten months before. 
Money was borrowed, and the promised IO, OOOl. 
o«,,ab swelled into 3o,oooL, which were imlnediatelv  de- 
J"" spatched to Frederick at the Hague. More was to 
follow as soon as supplies had been voted by the Commons. 
Frederick was agaln urged to put himself at the head of his 
troops in the Palatinate. At the saine time James wrote to the 
Emperor, renewing his original demand for the restitution of 
the lands and dignities of which his son-in-lav had been 
deprived, and engaging that he would relinquish the crown of 
Bohemia, and, after making such full submission as might be 
consistent with his honour, would renounce an)" confedera«v 
by which the peace of the Empire might be endangered. :\ 
copy of this letter was sent to Frederick, in order that he lnigbt 
signify, in writing, his consent to negotiate on the proposeci 
terres. If he did so, he was told, James would put forth his 
whole strength in his behalf.  
For a few days Digby was the most popular man in Eng- 
Poo,, land. There may have been some who wondercd 
 ,th,,i,m. why all this had hot been done long ago, but such 
thoughts were drowned in the general enthusiasm. At la:t. 
 Gondomar to the lnfanta Isabella, Nov. 3 ._çima#cas [SS. 26o2, 
fol. 8o. Locke to Carleton, Nov. 3, S. 2:'. Z)om. cxxiii. 84; Salvett,'s 
2Vews-Lettcr, Nov. 
 Proclamation, Nov. 3, & /9. Dom. clxxxvii. 98*. 
 The King to Carleton, Nov. 1_'2, S. t 9. Iollancl. 
 Calvert to Carleton, Nov. 5, 1% .ç. /v. IollamL The King to 
Ferdinand II., Nov. x -' Cabala, -'239. The King to Philip IV., Nov. ;, 
)IIa,lrid 19alace Libraty. The King to Frederick, Nov. L_, Add. AISS. 
z,485, fol. 99 b. 
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men said, the weary time of weakness and vacillation was at 
an end. "God grant," wrote the Earl of Bedford, "that the 
King's resolutions may be so propounded to the Parliament, as 
they may with a general applause be seconded, and not dis- 
puted, and that no past distastes breed such variance at home 
as may hinder the speedy execution requisite for the good 
.success of what is to be done by us abroad."  
Even now, however, James unhappily did not know how 
serious the crisiswas. If everything else failed, the King of 
.ruent«s Spain, he fancied, was certain to see him righted. 
mi-sion to His words had been for the moment the words of 
om«. Digby, manly, self-reliant, and far-sighted. His 
thoughts were his own. Still, as ever, he hated trouble and 
responsibility. He was the more disposed to confidence in 
Spain because good news, or what he held to be good news, had 
lately reached him of the progress of that foolish marriage treaty 
of which he was so deeply enamoured. Early in the year 
I.afuente had arrived at Rome, and had soon been joined by 
George Gage, Conway's Re, man Catholic cousin, who had been 
sent to watch the negotiation on the part of the English Govern- 
ment. There had been a delay at first in consequence of the 
death of Paul V., and a further delay in consequence of the 
death of Philip III. These obstacles were now surmounted. 
A congregation of cardinals was appointed by the new Pope, 
Gregory XV., to consider the propriety of granting the dis- 
pensation asked for. Nor was it long before Gage was able to 
report that, if only James could make up his lnind to make 
concessions to the English Catholics, no difliculties would be 
thrown in the way of the marriage by the Pope.  
It was in the frame of mind resulting from his knowledge of 
the progress which had been ruade in this ail'air, that James 
Jm« prepared to meet h's Parliament. .-X_t a moment 
nessage to when he ought to have done his utmost to impress 
C;onàom. Gond6mar with a sense of the firmness of his atti- 
tude, he sent him a message, bidding him not to care for any- 

Bedford to Carleton, zN'ov. 5, S. P. Izr.ollatd. 
Gage to Digby, Sept. , S. 1 . St'ai ; Fra«cisco d," ste:us, 3"-35. 
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thing that might be said in Parliament, as he would take good 
care that nothmg was done which would be displeasing to his 
Catholic Majesty.  With the dice thus loaded against him, 
Digby had a hard gaine to play. 

I Gundomar to the Infanta Isabella,--ê-. Sim«nras ,ILS& 
fol. 4. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE DISSOLUTION OF I62I. 

01 the al)pointed day, November 20, the Houses met. On 
the 2lSt, the Commons were called up to the House of Lords, 
to hear a statement on behalf of the King, who 
Nov. o. 
Meeting of was detained at Newmarket by real or affected 
the Houses. illness. The proceedings were opened by Williams. 
He spoke, men said, ' more like a divine than a statesman or 
orator.' 1 He recommended the Commons "to avoid 
Nov. 2Io 
Spee«hoî ail long harangues, malicious and cunning diver- 
Witliams, sions," and to postpone all business, except the grant 
of a supply for the Palatinate, till their next meeting in 
February.  
Then Digby rose--the one man in England who could 
avert, if yet it were possible, the evil to corne. Of no party, 
he shared in ail that was best in every party. With 
of Digby, the Puritans, he would bave resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Catholic Powers at home and abroad. With the 
King e was anxious to put an end to religious war, and to grant 
religious liberty to the English Catholics. On the Continent he 
would bave done that unselfishly, and in the interest ofthe world, 
which Richelieu afterwards accomplished selfishly, and in the in- 
terest of France. Such designs, so vast and so far-reaching, 
nfight easily take root in the brain of a dreamer. But Digby 
was no dreamer. He knew that there were times when the road 
to peace lay through the gates of war, and that that time had 

t Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 24, S t . Dom. cxxiii. 22. 
* troceedings and Debatcs, ii. 183. 
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ahnost corne. Now or never Spain must be ruade to under- 
stand that she must choose her side. 
Digby's statement was a very simple one. He spoke of the 
King's efforts to maintain peace, of the hopes of success which 
had attended his own embassy at Vienna, of the terror inspired 
by Mansfeld's army, of the change which, at the instigation of 
the Duke of Bavaria, had corne over the Emperor's intentions, 
and of the consequent renewal of the war. The King, he said, 
must now ' either abandon his children, or declare himself by a 
war.' The King of Spain had written 'to the Emperor effec- 
mally for peace,' and it was ' the fault of the Emperor that it 
as hot effected.' It remained, therefore, to be considered 
what course was now to be pursued. The force of twenty 
thousand men under Vere and Mansfeld, would be sufficient to 
hold the Lower Palatinate during the winter. But if this were 
to be done, money must at once be sent. Mansfeld's soldiers 
were mere mercenaries, and if they were left any longer with- 
out their pay, they would soon be in open mutiny. _An addi- 
tional army must be sent in the spring, and the cost of main- 
taining such an army for a year would not be less than 
9oo, oooL  
and of Cranfield followed, urging a liberal supply, with- 
crfi,ld, out naming any precise anaount. 
The next morning, it was arranged by the Commons that 
the King's message should be taken into considerafion on the 
Freedomof z6th. In the meanwhile an objection was not un- 
debate, naturally raised to some expressions which had been 
let fall by Williams. They had been directed, said Alford, to 
meddle with nothing but the supply for the Palatinate. It 
would be an evil precedent if the King were permitted to 
assume the right of prescribing the subject of their debates.  
In the saine spirit Digges, whose facile and impressionable 
nature ruade him ever ready to adopt the prevalent 
Sandys' 
imprison- feeling of those with whom he was acting, drew 
me,t, attention to the late imprisonment of Sandys. He 
hoped, he said, that in the great debate to which they v¢ere look- 
 roceedings and Debates, ii. 186 ; Zords' ournals, iii. 167. 
 rocecdings and iDebates, ii. 197. 
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ing forward, no exception would be taken to anything which 
they might say in discharge of their consciences. 
Sandys himself was not present, having been detained by 
illness. Calvert, however, rose to explain that he had not been 
imprisoned for anything that he had said or done in the House. 
The statement, though literally true, was received with 
general incredulity, and murmurs of dissatisfaction were heard 
on every side. It was only upon Calvert's agreeing that his 
words should be entered upon the clerk's book, that calm was 
restored. It was evident, however, that a question had been 
raised which, unless it were speedily settled, would give rise to 
serious perplexities in the future.l 
On November z6, a full House met to take part in the 
great debate which was to decide the Continental policy of 
No,,.6. England fol years to corne. The zeal of the 
lebateon Commons, it is true, may sometimes have outrun 
the demand 
tor asupp!y, discretion. Their knowledge of the policy and 
designs of the Courts of Europe was defective. On the other 
hand, their single-mindedness was undoubted. In their de- 
liberations, that narrow patriotism which is only a larger selfish- 
ness, had no place. Ail that they asked was to devote then» 
selves to that cause which, as they honestly believed, was the 
cause of God and man. 
The House, it must be acknowledged, approached the 
question under peculiar diflîculties. Digby had told them thë 
truth, but hot the whole truth. It is no wonder that there 
were many amongst his hearers who were incredulous when 
they heard of the efforts of the King of Spain in favour of 
peace. What they knew was that it was only by the aid of 
Spanish troops that the war had been possible. Yet how 
could Digby offer them the key by which alone the mystery 
could be unlocked? Even if he had thought it wise to 
publish to the world the follies of his master's son-in-law, would 
hot the blame which would deservedly be attributed to Fre- 
derick fnll in part upon his toaster himself? 
The debate was opend by Digges. He hoped, he said, tbat 

 [';-oce¢ding's and Deba/e.¢, il. I98. 
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the I-[ouse would support the Crown, but they must not forget 
s.e«çh«sop that it was the King of Spain who was seeking to 
Digg«s ; bring ail Europe into subjection. Without a war of 
diversion no good would be done. Sir Benjamin Rudyerd 
rose next. Lately appointed, by Doncaster's influence, Sur- 
«R,,d»-erd: veyor of the Court of Wards, he was at this time 
attached to that band of politicians who, with Pem- 
broke at their head, hoped to reconcile a stirring foreign 
policy with the fullest devotion to the Crown. He took no 
notice of Digges's proposal for a war of diversion, but con- 
tented himself with urging the House to grant the supply at 
of Fleet- once. In the saine strain Sir Mlles Fleetwood 
,,-ood: followed, adding a recommendation that the advice 
of the Lords should be asked hOt only upon the amount re- 
quired, but on the manner in which it should be expended. 
Perrot came next. He was for a war on a large scale--a 
war of diversion, as Digges had exprcssed it--a war, that is to 
of eerrot; sa)', which would have sought out the sources of 
the strength of Spain in the Indies. Let them give 
what was needed now, and increase their supply as soon as 
war had been really declarcd. So far he had said nothing 
which was in marked opposition to Digby's proposal. The 
question of the mode of carrying on the war might well be left 
for future consideration when war was actually commenced. 
But in the eyes of the author of the declaration with which the 
House had separated in June, the crisis was fully as much 
religious as political. He ended, therefore, by rclninding his 
hearers that there were those at home whose hearts vere at the 
service of the King of Spain, and that it was necessary to take 
precautions against their machinations. 
Sackville saw that the. discussion was getting upon dan- 
gerous ground. Like Rudyerd, he had thrown himself heart 
and of" and soul into the cause of the German Protestants, 
Sackville. and like Rudyerd he knew that, excepting with the 
good-will of Jalnes, it was impossible to put the forces of Eng- 
land in motion to their assistance. "l'he passing bell, he said, 
was now tolling for religion. It was not dead, .but it was dying. 
I,et them consider two things : first, what was fit to be done a! 
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this time ; seconaly, what was unfit tobe now talked of. Let 
them give at once what was needed for the present supply of 
the troops. But for the present let them dismiss from their 
minds all consideration of the larger grant which, as the Lord 
Treasurer had told them, would be needed in the spring, if war 
were then declared. 
The House would probably have been wise if it had closed 
Feefig with tlfis suggestion. It is true that little confidence 
abo,tthe could be placed in the King, but unless the Com- 
Spanish 
,ntc. ruons were prcpared to leave the Continent to its 
fate, it was necessary to trust him at least to the extent o| 
Sackville's proposal. 
Such woul0 no doubt have been the view which a con 
summate political tactician would have taken of the situation ; 
but it is seldom that such considerations have much weight 
with a popular assembly, and, least of all, with an assembly 
with no definite leadership. There was scarcely a membcr 
there who did not sympathize from the bottom of his heart 
with the thoughts which had found utterance in the speeches 
of l)igges and Perrot. No doubt their belief that the King of 
Spain was aiming at universal monarchy was a gross exaggera- 
tion ; but it was perfectly true that he was exercising an in- 
fluence over the King of England which was justly intolerable 
to every true-hearted English subject, and they knew that, un- 
less a remedy were found for the mischief, it would hOt be long 
before Philip would final in the wife of the future King a repre- 
sentative whose soif accents would be even more persuasive 
than the loud tones which were so readily at Gondomar's 
¢ommand. 
A feeling so universal and so deeply seated could hardly 
fail to find expression in the debate. Gifted with an eloquent 
Speechof tongue, and with every virtue except discretion, 
Phelips. Phelips, at least, was not the man to leave unuttered 
the opinions which he shared with those around him. Their 
enemies, he reminded his hearers, were the Catholic States. 
There was the great wheel of Spain, and the little wheel of the 
German Princes. Their own natural allieswere the Protestants 
of Europe. It had been said that the King of Spain was their 
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friend. But did net everyone know that he was the president 
of that council of war by which the Palatinate had been in- 
vaded. It was from his treasure that the attacking tbrces had 
been paid. The Duke of Bavaria was but a petty prince. 
(;od, he believed, was angry with them because they had not 
kept the crown on the head of the King of Bohemia. Phelips 
then turned to home affairs. Trade, he said, was ruined, and 
the hearts and affections of the Papists were at the disposition 
of the King of Spain. They had lately grown so insolent as to 
talk of Protestants as a faction. They had begun to dispute 
openly on their reli.ion. Against such dangers the Commons 
were bound to guard the country. Let lne bills before the 
House be proceeded vith. I Jet them refuse to grant anv 
supply for the present. At their next meeting they might grant 
subsidies, and prçpare for a thorough war. Till that time the 
dcfence of the Palatinate might be otherwise provided for. A 
small sum would be sufficient to support Mansfeld during the 
winter. 
After a short speech in the saine strain from Sir Edward 
Giles, Calvert saw that it was time to interfere. In a 
c.l,,e.t weighty words he explained the policy of the Govern- 
i,ef¢«, mext. "The friendship anaongst princes," he said. 
"lS as their strength and interest is, and he would hot have 
our King to trust to the King of Spain's affection. As for the 
delaying of a supply any longer, if we do it, our supply will corne 
too late. It is said our King's sword hath been too long 
sheathed ; but they who shall speak to defer a supply, seek to 
keep it longer in the scabbard." It was impossible to declare 
more plainly that, in case of necessity, the proposed armaments 
would be directed against Spain. If James, instead of loitering 
at Newmarket, had been there to confirm his Secretary's words, 
he would bave carried everything before him. 
For a short time it seemed as if Calvert's words had hot 
been without effect. Although, of the three speakers who rose 
after him, hot one recurred to Phelips's proposal to 
Crew asks 
,,.ho i m« withhold supplies, the distrust was too deeply seated 
enemy, tO be easily removed. Phelips found a supporter 
in Thomas Crew, a lawyer of reputation for ability and 
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honesty. Before they gave anything, he said, they ought 
to know who was their enemy. If at their next meeting they 
could be assured that their money was to be used against 
Spain, and if hope was given them that the Prince would 
marry one of his own religion, they might then grant a liberal 
supply. 
Amongst the few who listened with dissatisfaction to the 
introduction of this irritating topic was Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
Slr T. Calvert's youthful colleague in the representation of 
wentwor,. Yorkshire. Gifted with a clear and comlnanding in- 
tellect, he looked with apprehension upon the renewal of the 
religious wars of the past century, and he believed with Digby 
that, if the King could make it clear that the nation was at his 
back, Spain would be certain to give way to any reasonable 
demand. 1 Yet there-were many reasons why, at this juncture, 
Wentworth should have carried but. little weight in 
His eh.a- 
rte d the House. He would, it is truc, have gone as far 
policy. 
as Phelips or Perrot in opposing the miserable 
system by which the first place in the counsels of an English 
Sovereign was held by the ambassador of a foreign prince. ]gut 
in the wide European sympathies of the leading members he 
had no share. His policy was purely English, and it was 
nothing more. In lnatters of domestic legislation he took thc 
deepest interest. He seldom rose without urging the im- 
portance of pushing on the bills before the House without 
loss of time. Puritanism, and everything that savoured, or 
Puritanism, he regarded with loathing. For hirn religion must 
be decorous and stately. Yet if he bitterly hated the restless- 
ness of the champions of liberty, he hated still more bitterly 
opposition to his own will. Proud of his ancient lineage, and 
of the princely fortune which had descended to him from his 
ancestors, his tierce resolute spirit brooked no resistance. The 
clash of thought, the conflict of opinion out of which lasting 
progress springs, was to him an object of detestation. Even 
when, a few years later, he was throwing in his lot with the 
Con-nnops in their struggle against Buckingham, he was never 

 Wentworth to Dar«y, Jan. 9, 622, Slraffvrd Zetters, i. I 5. 
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onc in fccling with thosc whh whom hc was, for thc rime, 
politically associatcd. "l'hc value which hc set upon Parlia- 
mcntary discussion may bc gathcrcd from a curious passage 
m a Icttcr to a fricnd. Hc had iust sccn, hc said, a statue 
rcprcscnting Samson in thc act of kiIling a Philistinc witl thc 
jaw-bonc of an ass. "Thc moral and mcaning whcrcof," hc 
adds, "may bc yoursclf standing at thc bar, and thcrc, with all 
your wcighty, curiously-spun arguments, bcatcn down by somc 
such si]ly instrument as that ; and so thc bill, in conclusion, 
passcd, sir, in spire of your nosc."  
Such was thc man who now attcmptcd fo stcm thc tidc 
which was running strongly against the Government. He pro- 
posed, with the evident intention of giving time to 
Hc proposes 
anadjon- co:nmunicate with the King, that the dcbatc should 
ment. be adjourned for some days. It was hOt an unwise 
suggestion, and if it had tome from one vith whom the House 
could sympathize, it lnight perhaps bave been adopted. As it 
was, its rejection was certain. The renewal of the discussion 
was fixed for the following morning. 
The next day, therefore, the debate was resumed. Member 
after member rose to urge the necessity of engaging in war with 
Spain, and of putting in force the laws against the 
Nov. 7- 
Sackville's t'apists, who were the chief supporters of Spanish 
argument, influence in England. Once more Sackville rose to 
advocate compliance with the King's demands. "The King of 
Spain," he said, "hath laid out his money tu gain from us the 
Palatinate. Let us, therefore, give solne present supply towards 
the keeping of that which is left us in the Palatinate ; and it 
will not be long belote we discover plainly whether the King of 
Spain be our enemy or no ; which if he be, then will the King, 
without question, understanding of our affections and inclina- 
tions, proclaim a genera! war against him, and then shall we 
bave our desires." 
Every hour the question was becoming more evidently than 
before a question of confidence in the King. James had 
 x.Vntworth to Wandesford, June 17, 1624, Slrafford Æellers, i. 2I. 
The characteristic storyof the Yokshire election petition will be wcll 
nown to every reader of Mr. Forster's Lt)Ce of Sir e. liot. 
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placed hls supporters at a terrible disadvantage. He had asked 
for a supply, but he had not disclosed his policy. Was there 
any reason to believe, it might well be argued, that it was 
worth while to nmke a fresh application to Spain? And if 
such a reason existed, why had it not been communicated to 
the House ? James could hardly indeed have been brought to 
set forth in detail to his own condemnation all the blunders of 
the past year. But it can scarcely be doubted that if he had 
produced in substance the terres which he had submitted to 
Fredcrick for his acceptance, and had declared that the refusal 
of those terres, whether by Spain or by any other power, would 
bc followed by an immediate declaration of war, he would have 
carried the House with him, and vould have given a support 
to his diplomacy which could be obtained in no other quarter. 
James, however, was far away at Newmarket, and, whatever 
his partisans might say, it was plain that they were speaking with- 
out authority. For a tilne, indeed, Sackville seemed 
SA'entworth 
supports to have ruade an impression. He was seconded bv 
s«ill« Wentworth, who reconamended an immediate grant, 
leaving to the King the choice of a fit rime for declaring war. 
Weston and Heath followed on the saine side. 
The speeches which had hitherto been lnade in opposition 
to the Crown may, in some particulars, have been indiscreet 
Co«'s 1- and exaggerated ; but they struck at real evils, and 
h,o,, they had been expressed in language which it 
became the leaders of the English Commons toutter. Yery 
different was the tone assumed by the speaker who now rose 
to address the House. On ordinary occasions Coke's rugged 
independence was apt to degenerate into coarseness of thought 
and language, and he had been too long accustomed to pour 
out the vials of his wrath, amidst popular applause, upon 
Jesuits and Papists, to approach the subject under discussion 
with any degree of cahnness. Nor were special causes of 
irritation wanting. During the recess an attempt had been 
ruade to punish him indirectly for the uncourtly part 
Affair of 
I.epton and which he had taken in the House. Two men, 
t;oas,ih, named Lepton and Goldsmith, considered thern- 
selves to have been wronged by the decision of a committee oi 
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which Coke had been the chairman. They applied to Lady 
Hatton for advice as to the best mode of revenging themselves 
upon ber husband. The result of their machinations was that 
a bill was filed in the Star Chamber containing numerous 
charges against him for misconduct in the davs long past when 
he was still upon the 13ench. The affair had recently been 
brought before the notice of the Commons, and a committee 
had been appointed to inquire into what looked very like a 
conspiracy to inflict punishment upon a melnber of the House 
for the discharge of his duty.  
It was therefore under the influence of a hot unnatural 
feeling of indignation that Coke now rose. He went at length 
over the old quarrel between Elizabeth and the Pope. The 
Pope, he said, had discharged the Queen's subje«ts from their 
allegiance. The Jesuits had never ceased to provoke her by 
their conspiracies. They had practised to kill ber ; they had 
attempted to poison her. At the moment when English com- 
missioners were treating for peace, Spain had sent the Armada. 
The scab which was so destructive to sheep in England came 
from Spain. The foulest disease by which mankind was 
affticted spread over Europe from Naples, and Naples belonged 
to the King of Spain. From Spain nothing but evil was to be 
expected. The Papists flocked to the house of the Spanish am- 
bassador, and England was in danger as long as she nourished 
Papists in her bosom. Let the House, therefore turn ifs 
attention to the legislation before it. The sudden grant of 
supply would do no good. He had heard nothing to make 
him think that there was any necessity for giving money at 
present. 
Overjoyed at finding so thoroughgoing a supporter, Phelips 
rose once more to reiterate the arguments which he had used 
on the preceding day, but neither he nor Coke 
Resolutlon 
ofthe could lead the House astray from the point at issue. 
Hors« As before the adjournment, the vast majority were 
determined that, if by any lneans it could be avoided, there 
should be no breach with the King. It was resolved that 

VOL IV. 

t troceedint.s and l)ebales, ii. 2Ol, 248. 
R 
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the supply for which James had asked should be granted.  
The precise amount tobe given, and the manner in which it 
was to be raised, should be considered in committee. To this 
resoluticn, which in itself was everything vhich the King could 
desire, two instructions to the comlnittee  ere appended at which 
he might possibly take ulnbrage. The committee wasdirected 
by the one to prepare a petition asking him to end the session 
at Christmas, by passing the bils to which, in spire of the Lord 
Keeper's innnaation, they intended to devote their attention; 
and by the other to take into çonsideration the state of religion, 
and to draw Ul» a petition for the due execution of the laws 
against the Papists3 
The next morning, accordingly, the House went into com- 
mittee. The debate vhich ensued is memorable for the speech 
Xo. ,s. in which John Pym placed himself beyond question 
Pym's in the first rank alnongst the leaders of the House. 
peech in 
,h_ Com- Of the King he spoke with the utmost respect ; but 
mittee on 
rligion, he feared lest his goodness had been abused by the 
Papists. It was his . lalestys piety which had led hiln tobe 
tender of other men's consciences. Yet it must hot be for- 
gotten that whilst there were errors ' seated in the understanding,' 

 "The Commons," says Mr. Hallam (Const. ttisl, of tn.land, ed. 
1854, i. 364), " had n, reason, perhaps, to suspect that the charge of 
keeping 3%ooo men in the heart of Germany would fall much short of the 
esfimate. Yet, after long haggling, they voted only one subsidy, amounting 
to 7o,oooL, a sum manifestly insufficient for the first equipment of such a 
fi»rce. This parsimony could hardly be excused by their suspicion of the 
King's unwillingness to undertake the war, for which it afforded the best 
justification." That such a sentence should have been penned by such a 
writer would be truly astonishing, if it related to any other period of 
history than one which has never hitherto been thoroughly investigated. 
Eery word is altogethr at variante with the facts of the case. The 
subsidy was hOt meant to have anything to do with the army of 3%o0o 
Inen. When the answer had corne flore Spain and the Emperor, it would 
be rime enough to consider how to provide for that force which might never 
},e levied after ail. What was now needed was to devote a special fund for 
the pay of blansfeld's men for one or two months, in addition to the money 
which Frederick drew from the Dutch. 
* 2roceedings and A)ebates, ii. 206-226 ; Commons' urnals, i. 644- 
649. 
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misguiding 'practice and devotion in the manner of worship- 
ping God,' there were others which produced effects 'to the 
distemper of the State.' It was for this reason that it had 
always ' belonged to the outward nd coercive power of magis- 
:rates to restrain hOt only the fruit but even the seeds or 
sedition, though buried under the pretences of religion.' By 
' the saine rules of faith from whence the Papists received the 
superstitious part of their religion,' they were bound to opinions 
and practices dangerous to ail princes and sttes which did' hOt 
allow of their superstitions.' It was therefore tobe understood 
that 'the aire of the laws in the penalties and restraint of 
Papists, was not to punish theln for believing and thinking, but 
that they might be disabled to do that which they think and 
believe they ought to do.' 
The speaker then proceeded to enumerate the dangers 
which were impending over the country. "If the Papists," he 
said, "once obtain a connivance, they will press for a tolera- 
tion; from thence to an equality ; from an equality to a 
superiority ; from a superiority to an extirpation of all çontrary 
religions." He therefore advised that an oath of association 
for the defence of his Majesty's person, and for the execution of 
the laws ruade for the establishing of religion, should be taken 
by all loyal subjects i ; and that the King should be asked to 
issue a special commission for the suppression of recusancy.  
Such was the language which, as we can well believe, ' had 
great attention, and was exceedingly commended, both in matter 
and manner. 's Even those who are unable to find 
Pym's 
politicat much to commend in its conclusions, may wel[ find 
position, in it grounds upon which to base their respect for 
the speaker. 
Itis evident that such a speech stands in striking contrast 
with the gushing impetuosity of Phelips and with the snarl 
of Coke. He who spoke these words was born to be a leader 
of men. IRe was hot a philosopher like Bacon, vith anticipa- 
 This was exactly what Pym afterwards carried into effect, by the Pro- 
testation of t64I. 
z lroceedings and Debates, il. IO. 
s Chambeflain to Cadeton, Dec. I, S. /'. 2om. exxlv. o 
R 
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tions crowding upon his brain of a world which would not 
corne into existence for generations. His mind teemed with. 
the thoughts, the beliefs, the prejudices of his age. He was 
strong with the strength, and weak with the weakness of the 
generation around him. 13ut if his ideas were the ideas of 
ordinary men, he gave to them a brighter lustre as they passed 
through his calm and thoughtful intellect. Men learned to 
hang upon his lips with delight as they heard him converting 
their crudities into well-reasoned arguments. By listening to 
him they ruade the discovery that their own opinions--the 
result of passion or of unintelligent feeling--were better and 
wiser than they had ever dreamed. Nor was it by a mere dry 
intcllectual logic that lac touchcd his hearers. For if there is 
little trace in his speechcs of that fertility of imagination which 
in a great orator charms and enthrals the most careless of 
listeners, they were ail aglow with that sacred tire which changes 
the roughest ore into gold, which springs from the highest faith 
in the Divine laws by which earthly life is guided, and from the 
prfoundest sense of man's duty to choose good and to eschew 
cvil. Thus it camz about that between this man and that great 
assembly a strong sympathy grew up--a sympathy which it bas 
always rcfused to flashes of wisdom beyond its comprehension, 
but which it grants ungrudgingly to him who can lead it worthily 
by reflecting its thoughts with increased nobility of expression, 
and by shaping to practical ends its fluctuating and unformed 
desires. 
In the speech which he had just concluded, Pym had placed 
the duty of persecution upon a plain and intelligible basis. 
No one had ever expressed so clearly the idea which 
To'erance 
,,d i- had vaguely taken possession of his generation, and 
tolerance, which was COllllllOn to lllCn vhose minds were so 
differently constituted as those of James of England and 
Ferdinand of Austria--the idea, namely, that religious error 
was hOt so much to be attacked because it was hurtful to the 
soul and conscience, as because it undermined the constitution 
«f the State. It is true that, except as an indication of the 
direction in which the current was setting, there was very li:tle 
importance in the distinction. To a man who was Ied to the 
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scaffold, or immured in a prison, it was a matter of supreme 
indifference whether he was told that he was suffering for an 
offence against religion or for an offence against civil order. 
There can, however, be no doubt that, unsatisfactory as it was in 
ltself, the indirect results of the new phase thus taken by per- 
secution were most salutary. It served to impress upon men 
the truth, that re]igious persecution was a bad thing ; and before 
long they would open their eyes to the further truth that the 
recnsancy laws were only religious persecution under a more 
subtle form. 
If, indeed, Pym's lot had been cast in ordinary times, he 
might have learned to oppose the precautions which he was 
now advocating. But, in truth, the times were hot 
The 
Spanlsh ordinary. It was indeed certain that a nation like 
match. England, in which Protestantism had taken deep root, 
would never voluntarily throw itself back into the stifling em- 
braces of the Church of Rome. The human lnind does hot 
work at random, and no such backward course is possible so 
long as liberty of choice remains. But how long would such 
liberty be left ? If no European people which nad once hearti]y 
embraced Protestantism had ever abandoned it but by compul- 
sion, there had been many examples in which a forcible con: 
version had been effected by the power of the sword. When 
the leading minds of a people had been silenced, when thought 
and speech were no longer free, it would be impossible to 
answer for the constancy of those who were left desolate in the 
face of temptation. 
Who could tell how soon England might be exposed to such 
a fate ? We are perhaps inclined to think hardly of Pym and 
Its«fre«to, the House of COlmnons for seeking, as Wentworth 
opinion, once expressed it, to put a ' ring in the nose of Levia- 
than ' 1 by fining the Catholic laity for their religion, by dragging 
their children from the care of their parents, and by mewing 
up w,thin prison walls the devotion of the Catholic missionaries : 
but, belote we condemn, let us remember that it was Jamcs who 
was encumbering the path of tolerance with obstacles. As if it 
were a light thing that the Spanish ambassador was consulted 
* Wentworth to Wandesford, .une 17, 1624, Slrafford Letters, i. 21. 
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and trusted above ail other lnen, a Spanish Infanta was to 
become the future Queen of England, and the mother of a stock 
of English kings. In the course of nature ber child would 
within forty or fifty years be seated on the throne of Henry and 
Elizabeth. A Roman Catholic sovereign--for what else could 
he be ?--would bave the power of loosing the tongues of the 
Jesuits, of stopping the mouths of the defenders of the faith. 
AIl Court favour, all power of lulling men's consciences to sleep 
by the soporific potion of place or pension, would be in his hands. 
It was he who would make the judges ; it was he who would 
make the bishops ; and who might, therefore, in the language 
which bas sometimes been attributed to James, make both law 
and gospel. If ail other means failed, he would have at his dis- 
posal the arms of his Spanish kinsman--the lord, it 
Nov. 29. might be feared, by right of En,lande 's cowardice, of 
hall of Germany, and of the territory that had once been held 
by the Dutch Republic. 
Such must have been the thoughts which strove for utterance 
in the hearts of the men who looked to Pym with visible 
A petltion tokens of approbation. They ordered that a petition 
on religion, should be drawn up for presentation to the King, 
and at the same time resolved -,-ithout a dissentient voice, that 
a subsidy should be granted for the support of the troops in the 
Palatinate. To this subsidy recusants were to be assessed at 
double rates, as if they had been aliens.  
On December  the petition was brought in by the sub- 
committee which had been directed to prepare it. It began 
Dec.,. by representing the causes of the apprehended 
Mischiefs. daner. Abroad, the King of Spain was aiming at 
compla.ned  
oç. an exclusive temporal monarchy ; the Pope at an 
exclusive spiritual suprenacy. Popery was built upon devilish 
positions and doctrines. The professors of the Protestant re- 
ligion were in a miserable plight. His Majesty's children were 
treated with contempt, and the confederacy of their Popish 
enemies was backed by all the armies of the King of Spaln. 
At home matters were as bad. The expectation of the Spanish 
lnarriage and the favour of the Spanish ambassador had elated 
 roa','dings alld Delates, ii. 24I : Cot#tmotts' you-nals, i. 650. 
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the spirits of the recusants. They resorted openly to the 
chapels of foreign ambassadors ; they were thronging up in 
large numbers to London ; they sent their children to the Con- 
tinent, to be educated in Popish seminaries. The property 
which had been forfeited by law was frequently restorçd to 
them; their licentious and seditious books were allowed to 
circulate freely ; their priests were to be found in every part of 
the kingdom. If something were not done they would soon 
place themselves in opposition to the laws, and, strong in the 
support of foreign princes, they would carry all before them 
till they had succeeded in the utter subversion of the true 
religion. 
Let his Majesty then take his sword in his hand ; let him 
gather round him the Protestant States upon the Continent; 
Reme«i, let him direct the operations of war by diversion or 
popo««, otherwise, as to his deep wisdom should seem fittest, 
and hOt rest upon a war in those parts only which would con- 
sume his treasure and discourage the hearts of his subjects. 
Let the point of his sword be against that prince who first 
diverted and hath since maintaincd the war in the l'alatinate ; 
let a commission be apl)ointed to see to the execution of the 
laws against the recusants ; and for the frustration of their 
hopes, and for the security of succeeding ages, let the Prince 
be timely and happily married to one of his own religion. Let 
the Papists' children be educated by Protestant sc.hoolnaasters, 
and prohibited from crossing the seas; let the restoration of 
their forfeited lands be absolutely prohibited.  
The petition accepted by the Committee was taken into 
consideration by the House on the 3rd. The debate turned 
almost entirely upon the clause relating to the 
l.)ee. 3- 
r3ebto,, Prince's marriage. It was opened by Sackville, 
the petition, who, though his hatred of Rome was undoubted, 
urged that any interference with the King's prerogative on a 
point so delicate would give offence. As a matter of political 
tactics, Sackville was undoubtedly in the right. If James 
could be brought to deelare war with Spain, the marriage treaty 
would give no further trouble. It would be far better, there- 
 t'eatbs a»d Deb«tî, il. 26. 
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fore, to avoid for two or three months longer a topic by the 
introduction of which the King's touchy nature would be 
wounded to the quick. Still it was hardly likely that the 
l][ouse would allow its course to be determined on these 
grounds. A great evil was impending over the nation, and it 
was the duty of its representatives to discharge their consciences 
by protesting against it. They had granted a subsidy uncon- 
ditionally. Even now they had no wish to impose terms on 
the King. One member after another rose to point out that 
their petition did hot even require an answer. No man, during 
the whole course of a long and active lire, showed himself a 
stouter champion of the prerogative than Heatb, the Solicitor- 
Gcncral. Yet Heath expressed his approval of the petition 
If isadopted Oll this very ground. He contented himself with 
with an nloving that an explanatory clause should be added 
additional 
c,»« to convey what was evidently the general sense of the 
House. Phelips and Digges rose to support the proposal, and 
it was at once adopted without a dissentient voice. 
"This," such were the phrases with which the Commons 
fondly hoped to sweeten the bitter medicine which they were 
offering, "this is the sure and effect of our humble declaration, 
which--no ways intending to press on your Majesty's most 
undoubted and regal prerogative--we do with the fulness of 
ail duty and obedience humbly submit to your princely con- 
sideration." 1 
Already, belote the petition had been actually adopted, 
some one had placed a copy in the hands of Gondomar. The 
astute Spaniard had been invited by the King to 
Gondomar's 
letterto the Newmarket,  but had preferred to watch events in 
King. London. He now saw that his time was corne. 
l.ong experience had taught him how to deal with James. The 
letter which he wrote was one the like of which had never 
before been placed in the hands of an English sovereign. In- 
credible as it might seem, even lais own past audacity was now 
outdone. 
 Commons' 'ournals, i. 655 ; troceedit.tgs a,td Debates, ii. 265, 269. 
6 
 Gondomar to the Infanta Isabella» Iï)ec. , Simancas I]ISS. 558, 
fol. 9- 
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If it were hOt, he said, that he depended upon the King's 
goodness to punish the seditious insolence of the House of 
Commons, h would have left the kingdom already. "This," 
he added, " it would have been my duty to do, as you would 
have ceased to be a king here, and as I bave no army here at 
present to punish tbese people myself."  
For stl«h insolence as this James had no sensitiveness. 
His annoyance with the Commons had for some days been 
The Ki,,g's on the increase, lfe had already heard with dis- 
eisplea»ure, plea.ure that they had resumed their investigation 
into the affair of Lepton and Goldsmith, and had ordercd 
Sandys to be questioned on the reasons of his imprison- 
ment.  He now, without waiting for the formal presenta- 
tion of the petition, dashed off an angry letter to the 
Speaker. 
He had heard, he said, that his absence from his Parliament 
had ' emboldened some fiery and popular spirits to debate and 
Hisletterto argue publicly in matters far beyond their reach or 
,he Spa. capacity, and so tending to' his ' high dishonour and 
to the trenching upon' his 'prerogative royal.' The House 
was, therefore, tobe infcrmed that its members were hot tobe 
permitted to meddle with matters of government or 'with 
mysteries of state.' There was to be no speech of the Prince's 
'match with the daughter of Spain,' or anything said against 
' the honour of that king.' They mu.t also forbear from inter- 
fering in private suits 'which have their due motiou in the 
ordinary courts of justice.' As for Sandys, he would inform 
them himself that his imprisonment had hot been caused by 
any misdemeanour in Parliament. He would bave them, how- 

 " Yo avia escrito al Rey y al Marques de ]3oquinguam, quatro dias 
a tes, la sedicion y maldad que pasaba en este Parlamento, y que, sino 
e, tuviera tan seguro de la palabra y bondad del Rey que lo castigaria y 
remediaria con la brevedad y exemplo que convenia, me huviera salido de 
sus Ieynos sin aguardar  tercero dia ; deviendo hazello assl cumpliendo 
con mi obligacion, i el no fuera Rey de estas gentes, pues al presente yo 
no tenia aqul exercito con que castigarlos."--Gondomar to the Infauta 
6 
Isabella, E)ec. , ibid. 
 trare¢dings and Z)eatcs, ii. 245, 259. 
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ever, to understand that he thought himself ' very free and able 
to punish any man's dismeanours in Parliament, as well during 
their sitting as after,' and that hcreaffer he should not be spar- 
ing in lais use of this power 'upon any occasion of any man's 
insolent behaviour there.' If they had touched in their petition 
upon any of the topics which he had forbidden they were to be 
told that, 'except they reforln it,' he would 'hot deign the 
hearing or the answering it.' Finally, he was willing to end the 
session at Christmas, and to give his assent to any Bills which 
were really for the good of the commonwealth. If the Bills 
were not good, it would be their fault and not his.  
On trie morning of December 4 this letter was read in the 
House. A l»eremptory refusal to accept the advice tendered 
would bave created incomparably less consternation. 
Dec. 4- 
ltisrea«in Even the denial of the right of the Commons to 
the House. meddle with matters of foreign policy, unless their 
attention had been specially directed to them, might perhaps 
have been passed over in silence, but it was intolerable that 
the question of immunity from punishment for speeches uttered 

t The King to the Speaker, Dec. 3, lroceedlng s ami Z)ebates, ii. 277. 
There is aletter from the Prince of Wales to Buckinghmn anmngst the 
Tanner MSS. printed in Goodman's Court ofAïng *»tes (il. 2o9) , which 
seems to show that Charles went even beyond his father in his dislike of 
the proceedings of the Commons. 
" The Lower House this day," he wrote, ** has been a little unruly, 
but I hope it will turn to the best, for before they rose they began to be 
ashamed of it ; yet I could wish that the King would send down a com- 
missioner for that, if need were, such seditious fellows might be ruade 
an example to othcrs by Monday next, and till then I would let them 
alone ; it will be seen whether they mean to do good or per.ist in their 
follies, so that the King needs to be patient but a little while. I have 
spoken with so many of the Couneil as the King trusts most, and they 
[are] ail of this mind ; only the sending of authority to set seditious fellows 
fast is of my adding." The letter is plainly dated, " Fryday 3 No. I62," 
without erasure or tear, as I am informed, by the kindness of Mr. Hack- 
man, to whom I applied in order that I might be quite sure that there was 
no mistake. The date is of course impossible, as Parliament was not sit- 
ring at the rime, and I do not find any Friday during the debates to which 
the Prince's remarks apply. The most likely day would be l)ec. 3- But 
that was a Mondav. 
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in the House should be thus reopened. Practically, it as a 
point of far greater importance than the other. If the King were 
in need of money, he would always be obliged to listen to any- 
thing that they might choose to say to him. If he were hot in 
need of money, he could always close their mouths by a pro- 
rogation or a dissolution. But it was not tobe borne that they 
should bave the semblance of freedom without its reality, and 
that each member as he rose to speak should be weighted with 
the knowledge that he might soon be called upon to expiate 
in the Tower any uncourtly phrase which lnight fall from lais 
lips. 
Such a letter, it was at once felt, must hot be answcred in 
haste in a moment of irritation. Never, said Phelips, had any 
matter of such consequence been before them. The 
Adjourn- 
ment ofthe members who had been despatched to lay the peti- 
House. 
tion before the King were at once recalled, and th¢ 
House rose for the day, in order that full consideration might 
be given in private to the King's dcmands. " Let us fise," said 
Digges, "but hot as in discourent. Rather let us resort to out 
business.  
prayers, and then to consi, ler of this great " " 
The next morning, after a long debate, a committee was 
Ic. s. appointed to draw up an explanatory petition, and 
Ex.pl.anatory the House again adjourned, refusing to enter upon 
petttton, any further business till their privileges had been 
defended flore further attack. 
On the 8th, a second petition was ready to be despatched 
to the King. It presented a marvellous contrast to the im- 
I«c. 8. perious tones of the royal rescript. It pushed con- 
cession to the verge of imprudence. Touching but 
lightly upon the claire put forward by the Comluons to take 
into consideration lnatters of general interest, it offered James 
a loophole of escape from the position which he had rashl) 
assumed, by resting their right to ciscuss questions connected 
with the penal laws and the Spanish marriage upon the simple 
ground that they were involved in the question of the defence of 
the Palatinate, which he had hlmself comluended to their con- 
sideration Thoy acknowledged distir.ctly that it as the King's 
 t'roc«edings and Deba&'s, ii. 278. 
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business, and not theirs, to resolve on peace and war, and to 
choose a wife for his son. They merely asked him to read their 
petition. It was only to the clauses which related to the re- 
cusancy laws and to the passing of bills that they expected an 
answer. "And whereas," they added, touching at last, as if 
with reluctance, upon the burning point of their own privileges, 
"your Majesty, by the general words of your letter, seemeth to 
restrain us from intermeddling with matters of government, or 
particulars which bave their motion in courts of justice, the 
generality of wlfich words in the largeness of the extent tbereof, 
--as wc hope beyond your Majesty's intentions,--might involve 
those things which are the proper subjects ofparliamcntary action 
and discourse ; and whereas your Majest)'s letter doth seem to 
abridge us of the ancient liberty of parliament for freedom of 
speech, jurisdiction, and just censure of the House, and other 
proceedings there ; wherein, we trust in God, we shall never 
transgress the bounds of loyal and dutiful subjects ; a liberty 
vhich we assure ourselves so wise and just a King will not 
infringe, the saine being our undoubted right and inheritance 
received from out ancestors, and without which we cannot freely 
debate nor clearly discern of things in question before us, nor 
truly inform your Majesty, vherein we have been confirmed by 
your Majesty's former gracious speeches and messages ; we are, 
lherefore, nov again enforced humbly to beseech your Majesty 
to renew and allow the saine, and thereby take away the doubts 
and scruples your Majesty's late letter to our Speaker bath 
brought upon us." 1 
The reception accorded to the members of the deputation 
which carried this petition to Newlnarket was far better than 
Ié. . they expected. The King, they found, had recovered 
I)eputafion his temper, and it was onlyby a jest that he shewed his 
of the House 
r¢«i,,ea by deeply-rooted suspicion of the claires put forward by 
th« Kig. the House. " Bring stools for the ambassadors ! " he 
cried out to the attendants as soon as the members were intro- 
duced, so as to give them to understand that he looked upon 
the body from which they had corne as asserting nothing less 

 t'roceedings and Z)d, ates, ii. 289-3o . 
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than a right to sovereign power.  He treated them with great 
familiarity, and sent them away with a long ralnbling letter, 
which he probably supposed to be sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion at issue. 
On the I4th the King's letter was read in the House. He 
had expected, he said, to hear nothing but thanks for ail his 
D«e. ,ç. care to meet their wishes .; but he must tell them that 
ni. ,.,«r the clause which they had added to their petition was 
read in the 
House. contrary tO the facts of the case. Vhatever they 
might say, there could be no doubt that they had usurped upon 
his prerogative, and had meddled with matters beyond their 
reach. Their protestation that they did not intend to do this 
was like the protest of the robber who took a man's purse, and 
then said that he did not lnean to rob him. Their excuse that 
he had virtually invited them to discuss ail questions bearing 
upon a war in the Palatinate was ridiculous. Because he had 
asked for money to keep up an army at present, and to raise 
another army in the spring, it no more followed that he was 
bound at once to declare war against Spain, and to break off 
the marriage treaty, than it followed that, if he borrowed lnoney 
from a lnerchant to pay his troops, he was bound to take his 
advice on the conduct of tl-.e «var. It was all very well for them 
to say that the welfare of religion and the state of the kingdona 
were matters not unfit for consideration in Parliament ; but to 
allow this would be to invest them with all power on earth, and 
they would want nothing but the Pope's authority to give then 
the keys of heaven and purgatory as well. 
Having thus disposed of the pretensions of the Honse, 
James proceeded to give his own account of the crisis on the 
Continent, an account in which, to say the least of it, there was 
as much truth as in that which had been accepted by the 
Comnaons. It was Frederick, he said, who, by usurping the 
 " It seems they had a favourable reception, and the King played 
wlth them, calling for stools for the ambassadors to sit clown."-- Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, Dec. 5, --ç. /- /?»- cxxiv. 40. V'ilson makes James 
say, *' Here are twelve kings colne to me !." and, as usual, the joke thus 
poiled has been repeated again and again by historians, James was 
shrewd enough to ascribe the claire of royal power to the « fllective body, 
hot to individual members. 
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Bohe.nian crown, had given too fair an excuse to the Emperor 
and the Pope to ill-treat the Protestants. He denied that it 
was true that the King of Spain was aiming at universal mon- 
archy. Ai to the Sl,anish marriage, he would take care that 
the Protestant religion received no prejudice, but he was so 
far engaged in it, that he could not in honour go back, unless 
Sp.-n refused to fulfil ber obligations. It was a calumny to say 
that he was cold in religion. It was impossible for theln to 
handle such high matters. Of the details of his diplomacy, 
and of the intentions of the various Courts of Europe, they 
were necessarily ignorant. If he were hampered by their inter- 
ference, forcign princes would cease to put any confidence in 
his word. They must therefore be satisfied with his engage- 
ment that he would do everything in his power to propagate his 
own religion, and to repress Popery. "l'he manner and form 
must be leff to him. If he accepted their advice, and began a 
hot persecution of the Catholics, they would soon he.qr of re- 
prisais upon the Protestants abroad; but no Papist who was 
insolent should escape punishlnent, and he would do all that 
was in his power to prevent the education of the children of 
the English Catholics in foreign seminaries. Let them, there- 
lbre, betake thelnselves to the consideration of the bills belote 
them. As to their privileges, he added, although he could hot 
a]low of their speaking of them as ' their ancient and undoubted 
right and inheritance,' but had rather that thcy had said that 
they were derived from the grace and pernfission of his ances- 
tors and himself; 'for most of theln grew from precedents, 
which shows rather a toleration than inheritance ; yet' as long 
as they contained themselves within the bounds of their duty, 
he would be as careful as any of his predecessors to protect 
their lawful liberties and privileges. AIl that they needed, 
therefore, was to beware how they trenched on his preroga- 
tire, so as to enforce him to retrench of their privileges those 
'that would pare his prerogative and flowers of the crown.' 
" But of this," he concluded by saying, "we hope there shall 
never be cause given." l 
t The King to the Itou»e of Coma:on», Dec. Il» t'roceed¢)t£s and 
Debata', ii. l 7. 
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It was indeed a hard matter to alienate the loyalty of the 
Comlnons. "If the King's answer," said Phelios. "doth not- 
strike the affection and soul of every lnember of this 
P.eception 
oftheKing's House, I know hot what will." "If anyone," ex. 
answer. 
claimed Digges, "be of opinion that out privileges 
are yet touched, let us first clear that ; but my own opinion is 
that our privileges are hot touched." It was finaIly resolved to 
take the King's answer into consideration on the following 
morning. 
Night, however, brought to many the belief that the crisi. 
was more serious than had been at first supposed. In the 
debate which ensued, indeed, all opposition to James's 
Dec. 
Ibt foreign policy was deliberately abandoned. His de- 
,apon it. claration tbat he would maintain the Protestant reli- 
gion was singled out for specml praise. Perrot's suggestion 
'hat the King should be asked for fresh guarantces against 
Popery, found no echo in the House. "If we had known 
sooner," said Pbelips, "how far l',is Majesty had proceeded in 
the match of ql,ain, we should not, as I think, bave touched 
that string." Il the House, however, was of one mind in its 
resolution to trust the King to the end as far as actual questions 
of policy were concerned, it was no less unanimous in its feeling 
that to acknolcdge his theory about their privileges would be 
to surrender everything which made them worthy of the naine 
of a parliament. Henceforth they would be, as James had 
roughly expressed it, like lnerchants who were asked for money 
but who had no voice in its disposal. The more moderat. 
their wishes were, the more intolerable was the King's inter- 
ference ; for they did not ask him even to explain his policy t, 
them, unless he chose, much less to become in any way respon- 
sible to them for his actions. All they wanted was that he 
should recognise their right to lay their opinions humbly at the 
foot of the throne, leaving him to deal with them as he pleased, 
and that he should acknowledge the right of individual member 
to freedom of speech, without which it would be impossibl for 
them as a body to corne to an unbiassed conclusion as to tbe 
advice which they were to tender. 
The points thus at issue were, like so many other dlffi- 
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culties, a legacy bequeathed by Elizabeth to her successor. 
Prececlents In the Middle Ages the Commons had never carried 
on the with them sufficient weight to make the sovereign 
question. 
think of imposing restrictions upon debates which he 
had no reason to fear. With one exception in the distracted 
times of Richard II., and another in the equally distracted 
times of Henry VI., 1 no attack had been ruade upon the 
House's right of free speech in political affairs. The object 
at which the Comlnons had been ailning was freedom from 
arrest upon civil process before the ordinary courts; and 
it was this that was finally conceded to theln in the reign of 
Henry VIII.  
If, however, the question of freedom of speech in affairs of 
state was not openly discussed at the saine time, it was simply 
because the members of the House did not venture to enter 
into a contest with the self-willed monarch. " Tell that varlet, 
Gostwick," Henry was once heard to say of a member who had 
ventured to criticize the conduct of Cranmer, " that if he do not 
acknowledge his fault unto my Lord of Canterbury, and so 
reconcile hilnself towards him that he may become his good 
lord, I will sure both make hiln a poor Gostwick, and otherwise 
punish him to the example ofothers." The threatened melnber 
trembled and obeyed. 3 
It was by Elizabeth that the first serious attempt was 
lnade to restrain liberty of debate upon principle. In i56_-, 
Eli.abeth'» she contented herself with intimating her dislike of a 
proceedings, proposal to settle the succession. In 566 she sent 
a message directing the House to lay aside an address on the 
subject of her marriage. On this occasion, however, she 
thought it prudent to give way, and the debate was suffered to 
woceed. In i57i she ruade use of fresh tactics. Instead 
of issuing her commands to the House itself, she ordered a 
member who had brought in an obnoxious Bill, to refrain from 

t Cases of Haxey and Young, Hallam, Aliddle Ages (I853 h iii. 75» 
102. 
" 4 Henry VIII. cap. 8. 
* Morice's Anecdotes of Cranmer; dVarraIives of the Reformation. 
{Çamden Society), 54- 
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attending the sittings. Again the House protested, and again 
the Queen gave way. In 1588 the ride turned. Two menabers 
were colnnaitted to the Tower, where they remained till after 
the dissolution, and in 1593 the sanae naeasure was dealt out 
to a larger number.  
To an historian, the dates of these transactions spcak for 
themselves. In ordinary tilnes the House had protested 
against the Queen's assmnptions, and the protestation had not 
renaained without erfect. In tilnes of excitement, as in 1588, 
when the ports of Spain were swarming with the vessels of which 
the Armadawas to be composed, and in i - 
590, when the sbouts 
of triunlph were still ringing in the ears of her subjects, she had 
had ber way. Such a view of the case however, was hot likely to 
be taken by Janles. The right to interfere had been nmintained 
by his predecessor. His dignity would surfer if he abandoned it 
on any pretext whatever. The Commons on the other hand, 
fell back on the necessities of their position, and the ahnost 
uninterrupted practice of earlier generations. 
I)uring the debates on the vote of supply, and on lle 
petition for the execution of the recusancy laws, differen«es 
of opinion had not failed to show themselves in the 
Laanlmity 
of the House ; but on the question which James had now 
unwisely raised, there was no difference of opinion 
whatever. It was no longer left to Phelips and Perrot to point 
out the weak points in the policy of the Crown. The staunchest 
supporters of the Government were of one naind with the 
popular majority. During the whole of the session, Wentworth 
and Sackville had distinguished themselves by the ability vilh 
which they had enforced the necessity of keeping on goed 
terms with the King. Yet Wentworth and Sackville now 
stood forth to declare that the liberties of Parliament were 
the inheritance of Parliament ; and so strong was the cur- 
rent, that even a mere courtier like Sir Henry Vane was carried 
away by it. He had no doubt, he said, that their liberties 
were their inheritance. Even Heath declared hinaself to be of 
the saine opinion. But if the House was of one nlind in its 
refusal to sacrifice its own independence, and the independence 
 Hallam, Const. I]ist of Enghtnd, i. ch. 5- 
VOI IV. S 
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of filture generations, it was no less of one mind in its desire 
that a quarrel with the King should, if it were still possible, 
be avoided. Wentworth threw out a suggestion that, instead 
of carrying on an endless controversy with James, the House 
should content itself with entering a protestation upon its own 
journals.  Coke said that perhaps the offensive words were a merc 
slip of the pen, excusable at the end of so long aletter, and the 
explanation thus offered was thankfully ,qccepted by Calvert. It 
was finally resolved that the House should go into committee at 
its next sitting, in order to take its privileges into consideration.  
The following day v'as a Sunday, and James had thus suffi- 
tient time to consider his position cahnly. From his present 
t«.,6, difficulties Williams's ready tact might even now 
.x,li« « bave saved bim, if he would bave listened to reason. 
Williams. The privileges of the House, wrote the Lord Keeper, 
wcre originally granted by the favour of princes. But they 
were now inherent in the persons of its members. Let his 
3[ajesty declare as much, and let him add that he had no wish to 
impair or diminishthem, and ail controversy would be at an end.  
It was too late. Far away from such counsellors as Wil- 
liams and Digby, with /3uckingham ever pouring. 
The King's 
i,,«,o poison into his ear, 4 James was incapable of adoptin 
Calvert.  
frankly tle good advice which had been offered. "» It 
was hot in his nature to look a difficulty fairly in the face, and 
though he had no wish to enter upon a quarrel with the Com- 
 So I understand the Notes in the Commons' Journals, and this inter- 
pretation would be placed beyond doubt if a speech, which bas been pre- 
served in Edmonde.s's handwriting (S. 1 . 19om. cxxiv, zz) be, as I suppose, 
the one which Wentworth uttered on this occas:on. 
t Comttots' ztrtzats, i. 664 ; t'rocccdings attd Z)ebates, ii. 33 o. 
 "sViiliams to 13uckingham, Dec. I6, Ca.t, ala, -',63. 
 Gondomar to the Infanta Isabella, Ja,,---'. ' Simazcas ,J/SS. 2555  
fol. $. 
s " Miss Aikin," says ]Ir. Forsler [Z of P.,,m, 4, note ), "is in 
error in supposing that this was written before thedespatch of the Kings 
letter." It is hot a point of any great importance, but the internal evidence 
is in favour of the supposition that the King, in writing to the House, had 
Williams's letter before his eyes. Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
tl«at this was the case, excepting that Williams refers to sonething which 
had passed in the afternoon. The King, however, was now at Royston, onl 
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ruons, he could pot make up his mind either to define distinctly 
tie rights which he clailned, or to abandon a phraseology which 
he considered to contribute to his dignity. , 
He had heard, he wrote to Calvert, of the intention of the 
Colnmons to appoint a committee, and he therefore wished him 
to tell them not to misspend their time. He was quite ready 
to give an explanation of his words. The plain truth was that 
he could not endure to hear his subjects using such an anti- 
monarchical expression as when they called their liberties their 
ancient right and inheritance, without adding that they had been 
granted by the gra«e and favour of his ancestots. "But as for 
out intention therein," he went on to say. " (;od knows we 
never lneant to deny theln any lawful privileges that ever that 
House enjoyed in out predecessors' times, as we expected out 
said answer should have sufficiently cleared them ; neither, in 
justice, whatever they have undoubted right unto, 
Dez. 7. 
nor, in grace, whatever out predecessors or we have 
graciously permitted unto them ; and therefore we ruade 
that distinction of the most part ; for whatsoever liberties or 
privilegcs they enjoy by any law or statute shall be ever 
inviolably preserved by us ; and we hope our posterity will 
imitate our footsteps therein ; and whatsoever privileges they 
enjoy by long custoln and uncontrollcd and lawful precedents, 
we ¥ill likewise be as careful to preserve thcm, and transmit 
the tare thereof to our posterity ; neither was it any way in 
our mind to think of any particular point whercin we meant to 
disallow of their liberties, so as in justice we çonfess ourselves 
to be bound to maintain them in their rights ; and in grace we 
are rather minded to increase than infringe any of them, if they 
shall so deserve at our hands."  
Evidently, James fancied that he had made every reason- 
thirty-eight toiles from London, and if Williams despatched his messenger 
at three o'clock the letter would be delivered at least by nine. That the 
King's letter was written late, there is a piece of evidence which Mr. 
Forster appears hot to bave seen. In a letter to Buckingham, written on 
the following day (Harl. ISS. I580 , fol. I2O), Calvert speaks of it as 
 that gracious letter which I received Irom his Majesty this moning,' and 
it was therefore, without doubt, vritten the preceding evening. 
 The King to Calvert, Dec. I6, _,o oceedings au,t L)eba/es, iL 339- 
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able concession. He had, at Williams's suggestion, lowered 
his demands till he asked for nothing more than a mere polite 
acknowledgment of a historical fact. But hehad not adopted 
Villiams's suggestion that he should himself acknowledge that 
time had converted privileges which were once precarious into 
rights inherent in the persons of the members of the House. 
He allowed it to be seen that, though he had no intention of 
putting forth his powers of interference with the present House, 
he refused to abandon the rights which he supposed himself to 
possess. What those rights precisely were he did not think fit 
to state, and it is probable that if he had attemlted to do so it 
would have appeared at once that his pretensions were incom- 
patible with those of the House. Now that the question had 
been stirred, the Conamons, with every desire to make their 
peace with the King, were driven to ask for more than this. 
No sooner, therefore, was the letter read in the House on 
Monday morning, than Coke rose. Rugged and irascible 
as he was, he had an ingrained reverence for his 
Dec. 
Coke» Sovereign, and from the very connencenent of the 
prow.L session he had aimed at bringing about a close 
union between the King and the Houses, by the simple process 
of inducing both to accept the doctrines which he himself 
pronounced to be right. He now stood forth as a peacemaker, 
by giving his support to the proposition which had been ruade 
by Wentworth at the Iast meeting. The King's message, he 
said, contained an allowance of alI their privileges. For they 
cl_aimed nothing but what was theirs already by law, by prece- 
cedent, and by Act of Parliament. What was needed now was 
to know precisely what those privileges were. If they were to 
set them down in writing, it would clear them of all these rubs.  
The next morning, just as the members were preparing tu 
I)«e. 8. take Coke's proposal into consideration, they were 
Th« lig's met by one more letter froln the King. If they 
offer tO 
relinquish wished, he said, to have the session ended at Christ- 
the subsidy. 
mas, they must go to business at once. If they did 
that, he would be willing to postpone the passing of the Subsidy 
Bill till the next session. * 
 'rocedings and l)¢l'ales, il. 34. 
 The Kin2 fo the Speaker, Dec. 
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Such a letter was a direct insult to the Commons. James, 
it seemed, was prepared to bribe them into a surrender of their 
privileges by relinquishing a grant of money which his ministers, 
speaking again and again in his naine, had declared to be abso- 
lutely needed for the defence of the Palatinate. Yet such 
was the temper of these loyal subjects, that they refused to sec 
what the King meant. They sent a deputation to thank him 
for his gracious letter, and, after intimating that they would 
prefer a simple adjournment, proceeded to appoint a sub-coln- 
mittee to draw up the protestation suggested by Wentworth 
and Coke. 
Those who were entrusted with the duty knew that their 
time was short. The next morning the Parliament might be 
adjourned or prorogued, and the opportunity would be gone. 
It was, therefore, ordered that the House should lneet in the 
afternoon to receive the protestation. 
By the diln candle-light in the glooln of that Decelnber after- 
noon, the Colnmons--ready as they were, in the warmth of their 
inflexible loyalty, to trust their King with everything save with 
those liberties which, handed down to them from generations, 
had been sometimes infringed, but never, save in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, relinquished--laid claim to the rights which, 
for the sake of themselves and their posterity, they dared not 
abandon. 
"The Commons now assembled in Parliament," so ran 
wh« Pro- this melnorable protest, " being justly occasioned 
testation, thereunto, concerning sundry liberties, franchises, 
and privilêges of Parliament, amongst others not herein mên- 
tioned, do lnake this protestation folloving :-- 
"That the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdic- 
tions of Parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright 
and inheritance of the subjects of England; and that the 
arduous and urgent affairs concerning the King, state, and 
defence of the realm and of the Church of England, and the 
making and maintenance of laws, and redress of grievances, 
which daily happen within this reahn, are proper subjects and 
matter of counsel and debate in Parliament; and that in the 
handling and proceeding of those businesses every member 
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of the House bath, and of right ought to bave, freedom of 
speech, to propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the 
sme :-- 
"That the Cornrnons in Parliament have like liberty and 
fi-eedom to treat of those lnatters, in such order as in their 
judgments shall seem fittest, and that every such member of 
the said House hath like freedom from all impeachment, 
imprisonment, and lnolestation other than by the censure of 
the House itself, for or concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, 
or declaring of any matter or matters, touching the Parliament 
or Parliamcnt business ; and that, if any of the said members 
be complained of and questioned for anything said or done in 
Parliament, the saine is to be shewed to the King by the 
advice and assent of all the Commons assembled in Parliament, 
before the King give credence to any private information." 1 
In the preceding dcbates, it had been suggested by some 
speakers that the protestation should be laid before the King. 
The House would not hear of it. There was to 
It s ented 
th be no attempt to bandy words with their Sove 
u,-.. reign any further. He mig,t, if he pleased, con- 
sider that nothing more had been done than to carry out the 
sugge»tions of his own letter. He should not be asked to 
retract or to explain away his words. The protestation was 
simply to be entered on their Journals, there to remain as of 
record.  
The House by which this protestation was adopted was, 
as Jalnes afterwards contemptuously asserted, not a full one. 
Some may bave stayed away through fear of offend- 
I fs value. 
ing the Court ; but there lnay well have been others 
whose minds were distracted by opposing duties. There can 
bave been few who really expected anything else than a rupture 
with the King after the step which was being taken, and it was 
certain that a rupture with the King would cloud the prospects 
of an English intervention in the Palatinate. Vet, much as 
we must sympathize with the feeling which urged these men to 
risk the loss of their own privileges in the defence of the Con- 

! t'roccedings and Debates, ii. 359-  II, id. ii. 36o. 
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tinental Protestants, it is indubitable that those who saw their 
tirst dut), in the needs of their own country, chose the better 
part. Even if there had been more chance than there was 
that anything worthy of England would be effected by James 
upon the Continent, the cause of political ]iberty at home 
was at least as worth struggling for as the cause of such re- 
ligious liberty as was represented by Frederick abroad. It 
is, indeed, true, that to us who look upon the dispute with the 
assistance of a long series of historical investigations, there is 
something unreal in the weal)ons which were used on both 
sides. The privileges of the House, growing up as they did in 
the midst of thê living forces by which the constitution was 
moulded, and swaying backwards and forwards with the for- 
tunes of contending parties, were certainly hot acquired, as 
James asserted, bv the mere grace and permission of the Crown. 
Nor can they be said, at leact to the extent to which thev were 
claimed by the House of Commons, to be the ancient and 
undoubted inheritance of Eglishmen. There had been times 
when the Lower House had been far too weak to take up the 
l)rominent position to which it was now entitled ; but in its 
spirit, at least, the assertion ruade by the House of Commons 
was true to the fullest extent. 13y the old constitution of 
England, long before the Norman Conquest placed its mark 
for good and for evil upon our polit)', the burdcn of govern- 
ment had been shared betxeen the kings of Englih race and 
that free assemblv which was formed l»romiscuously, and as it 
were by hazard, out of all classes of the community. Nor 
had the chan.qe which followed upon the defeat of Hastin.s 
effected any pernaanent alteration. If the volte of the ordinary 
freeman was no longer to be heard, still the Great Councll 
ga.thered round the $overeign, ready to vindicate, sword in 
hand, an)" attempt to crush down into silence the volte of the 
Norman ]3aronage. When once more the ('ommons ap- 
peared by representation on the scene, it was hot at first to 
take the government of the nation into their hands, but to add 
weight by their voices either to the Crown or to the nobility in 
turn. That the position which they now claimed was in some 
respects new it is impossible to dcn)'. The', and hot the 
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lords, stepped forth as the representatives and the leaders of 
the English nation. AIl precedents of ancient freedom and 
right now centred in them. It was nothing to them that their 
predecessors in the Plantagenet reigns had sometimes spoken 
with bated breath, and had often been reluctant to meddle 
vith affairs of state. It was for them to take up the part which 
had been plaved by the barons who had/'esisted John, and by 
the earls who had resisted Edward. Here and there, it might 
be, their case was not without a flaw; but the spirit of the 
old constitution was upon their side. The rights which they 
demanded bad been sometimes in abeyance, but had never 
been formally abandoned. What was more to the purpose, it 
was absolutely necessary that they shou]d be vindicated if 
England was any longer to be a land of freemen. If they were 
lost, the last refuge of free speech was gone. At the will of the 
King the clergy could be disciplined, and the judges could be 
dismissed. At the will of the King, books could be sup- 
pressed, and their authors imprisoned. Within the walls of 
Parliament alone could words be spoken which must reach his 
ears, and not only did he refuse to listen to those words, but 
he claimed the right of punishing those by whom they were 
uttered. If this claire were allowed, ail other liberties were at 
an end. If it were successfully resisted, all other liberties, civil 
and religious, would revive and flourish. 
To lead his subjects, or to be thrust aside by then,, is the 
choice set before every man who attempts to govern men. 
James, at his very best--and in listening to Digby's counsel he 
was at his very best--could never govern England. Ail that he 
could do was to set up barricades, by which to thwart and hamper 
the onward match of those who were stepping into his place. 
The last sitting of the House on the morning of the gth 
passed off quietly. The Commons were told that in com- 
pliance with their request, Parliament would be ad- 
Dec. 9- 
The last journed till February. They were able to separate 
sitting, with a dina hope that their efforts to serve both their 
King and their country had not been thrown away. 1 
James took some days to consider what he would do. At 
 rocecdings and l)cbat,'s, ii. 36. 
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last, when the Christmas festivities were over, he ruade up his 
D«e. 30. mind. He would be every inch a king. No tongue 
"rhe King should more in England but by his permission. On 
destroys the 
protestation, the 3oth o'f December he came to Whitehall, sent 
for the journals of the House, and in the presence of the 
Council and of the Judges, tore out with his own hands the 
obnoxious page on which the protestation was written, t Seven 
years belote he had presided over the operatiun of burning the 
written arguments with whicI the leaders of the Commons 
were prcpared to assail his claim fo levy impositions without 
consent of Parliament, and he had heard no more about the 
impositions. He hoped now that he would hear no more 
about liberty of speech. 
Although after such an act as this there could hardly be 
any further question whether Parliament should be dissolved 
Dissolution or hot, James affected to seek the advice of his 
or wi- Council. There was, indeed, one argument against 
ment de- 
mee on. a dissolution by which the King was touched most 
nearly. The Subsidy Bill had hOt passed, and the Exchequer 
would be the poorer by 7o, ooo/. Yet so decidedly had James 
declared his wishes, that no one ventured openly to oppose 
them. For some time the Councillors sat gloomily regarding 
one another in silence. At last Pembroke's voice was heard. 
"The King," he said, "bas declared his vill ; it is therefore 
out business hot to dispute but to vote." "If )-ou wish to 
contradict the King," replied Buckingham, tauntingly, "you 
are at liberty to do so, and to give your reasons. If I could 
find any reasons I would do so myself, even though the King 
is present." Pembroke held his tongue. The assent of the 
Council was given in silence to a measure which they justly 
felt to be now inevitable. As soon as the decision had been 
taken, ]3uckingham hurried to Gondomar, to congratulate him 
on the result.  
With mingled scorn and exultation, the Spaniard had 
* Pacliamentary tlistry, i. 136. 
z After the King had declared his intention, ' ninguno se atrebi6  
contradizelle, mas de que el Conde de Pembruc, Comerero Mayor, gran 
Puritano» dijo que havia que votar no disputar» puès el Rey havia declarado 
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been watching day by day this pitiable exhibition. " It is 
Go,,,om«» certain," he wrote, a day or two after the adjourn- 
triumph, ment, "th the King will never sumnaon anothet 
Parliament as long as he lives, or at least hOt another com- 
posed as this one was. It is the best thing that bas 
happened in the interests of Spain and the Catholic religion 
since Luther began to preach heresy a hundred years ago. 
The King will no longer be able to succour his son-in-law, 
or to hinder the advance of the Catholics. It is true that 
this wretclaed people are desperately offended against him; 
but they are without union amongst themselves, and bave 
neither leaders nor strong places to lean upon. ]3esides, they 
are rich and lire comortably in their bouses ; so that it 
is hOt likely that there will be any disturbance." "The King," 
he wrote, a day or two later, "seems at times deeply distressed 
at the resolution which he bas taken to leave ail and to attach 
himself to Spain. Yet he sighs deeply, and says that if he 
acts otherwise these Puritan malcontents will cause hiln to die 
miserably." 1 
Even now James could not make up his mind to issue the 
proclamation dissolving Parliament. As the critical moment 
approached, he himself perhaps felt more keenly the impor- 
tance of the step which he was about to take. Gondolnar took 
good care to widen the breach between the King and the 
leaders of the House.  He had lost no opportunity of urging 

su voluntad,  que el Marques de Boquinguam replic6 que, si qveria con- 
tradezir/t la wluntad del Rey, 1o hiziese, y dfese razones para ello ;--que 
él hiziera 1o mismo si las hailara, aunque su Magestad se hallava ally pre- 
sente ; con que el Conde cali6, y 1o aprob6, y los demas ; y luego vino el 
lMrques a darme quenta de todo con gran gozo del subceso, y con razon, 
porque a sido la llave para abrir y obrar todo 1o bueno que de aqul se puede 
esperr en servicio de Dios y de Vuestra Majestad sin oposicion, en que el 
-Marques de Boquinguam  tenido gran parte, y merece mucbas gracias.' 
Gondomar to Philip IV., Jan. L . Simancas 3ISS. 2518 , fol. 20. 
Dec. . 3 
* Gondomar to the Infanta Isabella, .-, , I6Z½, Simancas ,IISS. 
255S , fol. 7, I I. 
2 Gondonlar to Philip IV., Jan.  I622, Simancas 2Iss. 2518 » 
fol. 29. 
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James to punish them for their insolence, and his efforts were 
unhappily crowned with success. 
Coke was the first to be sent for. That a Privy Councillor 
slJould have done what he had done was a special cause 
for irritation. On December 27 he was com- 
I m prison - 
me,,t of mitted a close prisoner to the Tower, and Sir Robert 
Coke, 
Çotton and two other persons were commissioned to 
search his papers. It was given out at first that he was uot 
questioned for an)thing that he had done in Parliament, but it 
x6. was impossible long to keep up the deception. In a 
Ja»uary. t-e'*V davs two other members of the House, Phelips, 
of Phelips " 
.,« Uo-y. who had been foremost in the onslaught upon Spain, 
and Mallory, of whose special offence we are ignorant, fol- 
lowed Cke to the Tower.  Pym was also ordered to place 
Treatment himsclf in confinement in his own house in London. 
of Pym, Three months later he was allowed, on the plea of 
ill health, to exchange the place of lais restraint for his country 
house in Somerset.  
For Sir Dudley Digges and one or two others a punishment 
was invented against which they would find it difficult to 
of Digges, complain. They were named members of a com- 
,,« ornera, nfission which was about to be sent over to investi- 
gare the grievances of Ireland. It is true that their expenses 
were to be paid; but James judged rightly that they would 
prefer keeping Çhristmas amongst their families, at their own 
expense, to a compulsory tour in the depth of winter amongst 
the Irish bogs. 
After the imprisonmcnt of Phelips and Mallory all James's 
hesitation was at an end. In spite of Pembroke's renewed 
Parliament entreaties, the proclamation dissolving Parliament 
«i.,o,,«. appeared on January 6. That day had almost been 
the last of James's reign. Riding in the park at Theobalds in 
the afternoon, his horse threw him into the New River, so that 
'nothing but his boots were scen.' Sir Richard Young jumped 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 4, 6zz. Locke to Carleton, Jan. _,, 
S. P. /9oto. cxxvii 8, z6. The three prisoners, as will be seen» were 
released in the following Au.-ust. 
- Council ','gister, April 2o, 622. 
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into the water and pulled him out. He was well enough to 
ride home, was put into a warm bed, and got up the next day 
none the worse for the accident. 
In the proclamation now issued, James attempted to throw 
the blame of what had happened on a few of the leaders 
of the Commons. "Some particular members," he 
a«nc« of said, "took such inordinate liberty hOt only to treat 
laiconduct, of out high prerogative, and of sundry things that 
without our special direction were no fit subjects to be treated 
of in Parliament, but also to speak with less respect of foreign 
princes, our allies, than was fit for any subject to do of any 
anointed king though in enmity and hostility with us." They 
had disputed on ' words and syllables of' his letters, and they 
had claimed, 'in ambiguous and general words,' privileges 
vhich derogated from the rights of the Crown, possessed not 
only in the times of earlier kings, ' but in the blessed reign of' 
his 'late predecessor, that renowned Queen, Elizabeth.'  
This at least must be conceded to James, that the rights 
which he claimed were rights of which, as he said, ' he found 
his crown actually possessed.' Unfortunately for him, he 
could hot see that the legacy which Elizabeth had left him was 
one of a nature to do him more harm than good. 
Of all to whom the dissolution ofParliament brought anxiety 
and grief, there was hOt one who was more competent to 
Digby's estimate the ruinous consequences of James's blunder 
policyo than Digby. When he first returned from the Con- 
tinent he soon discovered that his great designs would find 
no favour with Buckingham. One day, it is said, as he was 
speaking in the Council of the courtesy which he had received 
from the Eperor, the favourite expressed his astonishment 
that he had repaid it so ill. "When I receive courtesy as a 
private man," answered Digby, with that quiet dignity which 
never left him, "I strive to repay it by personal services ; but, as 
a man of honour, I will never repay it at my master's cost." * 

 Mead to Stuteville, jan. xo. iMeddus to Mead, Jan. x, tfarl, llSS. 
3S9, fol. xz7, x9. 
 Tillières' despatch, lqov. , I6Z, Raumer, ii. 39 . 
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One attempt Digby had ruade to avert the catastrophe 
which he dreaded. On December I4 he had entreated the 
Lords to demand a conference with the Commons, with the 
object of pleading once more the imminence of the danger in 
Germany. If money, he said, had been sent liberally to the 
Palatinate, immediately upon his return, the whole face of 
affairs would have been changed. The Princes of the late 
Union, the Elector of Saxony, the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden would have rallied to the standard set up in opposition 
to the encroachments of the Emperor. In the request thus 
urged the Lords at once acquiesced. It was now, however, too 
late, as Parliamerrt had been adjourned before Digby could find 
an opportunity of stating his case to the Lower House.  
The dissolution of Parliament was a crushing blow te 
Digby. He at least knew better than to cherish the delusion 
m,,,,a- which had imposed upon James. In conversation 
tion. with those friends in whose secrecy he could con- 
ride, his language was most desponding. It had pleased the 
King, he said, to quarrel with his subjects, and not even to 
argue with them on the offers which they had ruade, with the 
intention of doing him ail the service that he could desire. 
If he had listened to his Parliament, he might have laid down 
the law in Europe. As it was, he would have to obey the 
King of Spain ; and he must not be surprised if, now that he 
had no other arms in his hands than supplications, his diplo- 
lnacy turned out as badly at Madrid as it had donc at Vienna. 
To James himself Digby conveyed the same lesson in a more 
courtly form. As long as there had been any doubt, he said, 
of the turn which affairs would take, he had rccommended that 
England should remain on good terms with the enemies of 
Spain. Now, however, he must tell him that he would ruin 
himself if he did not place himself altogether in the hands of 
the Spanish Government.  

 29arliamenlary 1-Iistory, i. ,365 . Gondomar to the Infanta Isabell'a, 
Dec. a 162., Simancas IISS. 2558 , fol. 8. 
Jan. I | 
Dec.  
 Gondomar to the Infanta Isabella, Jan. " 6z, Si,,ancas ,'/SS. 
558, fol. 8. 
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Whatever face he might put upon the matter in public, 
Digby knew that he had t:ailed, and that the victory had been 
Conprison won by his Spanish rival. So signal, indeed, was his 
between dcfeat, that, but for the credit which he subsequentlv 
Digby and « 
on,aomr. acquired by his resistance to the arrogance of an un- 
popular favourite, his naine would probably bave passed out of 
,e memory of ail but a few diligent students of the bye-paths 
of history. Yet if the worth of a statesman be judged rather 
by that which he is than by that which he is permitted by 
circumstances to accomplish, itis absurd to think of a man like 
Gondomar as entering into competition with him for a moment. 
If it be the true test of statesmanship to know the wants 
of the age, and to remove gently and firmly the impediments 
which stand in the way of their satisfaction, then are all 
Gondomar's momentary triumphs beneath contempt. With 
great knowledge of human nature, and with a transcendent 
power of playing upon the hopes and passions of his instru- 
ments, he gained from fortune the fatal boon of succesS. He 
wrested the solution of the great European problem from the 
hands of the King of England, to transfer it to the hands of his 
own toaster. But that was all. In the unreal atmosphere in 
vhich he lived, in his utter blindness, hot merely to the religious 
'.trength of Protestantism, but to the physical forces which it 
could command, he dd his best to urge on the Spanish Govern- 
ment and nation to an impossible enterprise--to the conversion, 
half by force and half by cajolery, of all that remained Protestant 
in Europe. With what results to Spain the effort was attended 
it is unnecessary to say. 
"Fo Digby's clear eye such a blunder was impossible. 
Weighing each element in the European crisis at its just 
value, detecting the strength and the weakness alike of friend 
and foe with singular impartiality, he turned neither to the 
right nor to the left, from love of popular sympathy or from 
the hope of royal favour. No statesman of his age held 
ot,inions so little in harlnony with the theories which pre- 
vailed in the House of Comlnons. No minister of James 
refused so utterly to compromise his dignity by stooping to 
flatter ]3uckingham. And now, in x62i, the chance wa: 
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offered him, a chance which was never to return, of settling 
European society Ul)on a permanent basis, whilst it was still 
onexhausted by the prolonged agony of the impending conflict. 
By fixing a territorial limitation to the two religions, he would 
have relnoved the causes of religious war. That he would havtî 
placed his own country at the head of European nations is indu- 
bitable. But he would havedone more than that. He would bave 
woven closely the bonds which still attached the hearts of the 
peol)le to the throne of the Stuarts. James's love of peace, 
and the warlike zeal of the I.ower Hoa'e, would equally have 
ser,'ed his purpose ; for he would bave tauuht the So,ereign 
and his subjects to work together for a common end, and to 
learn to bear each with the other's weakness, and to under- 
stand each the other's strength. 
It lnay be that in any case ail this would bave been but a 
dream. Even Digby could hardly have hoped to bend ail the 
opposing elements of the strife t(, his will. It was, perhaps, 
hot lnerely James's peulant vanity which ruined his hopes ; 
but at least he deservcd success as few bave ever donc. When 
England looks around ber for guides in the thorny path of 
foreign policy, it would be well for ber to think for a moment 
of the forgotten statesman who, in more propitious times, would 
have graven his naine ul, on the tablets of history in lines as 
firm as any which bave been drawn by the Pitts and the 
Cannings, whose names have become amongst us as household 
words. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE WAR IN THE LOWER PALATINATE. 

THE new year opened under unpropitious auspfces. There 
were few who did hOt acknowledge with a sigh that the times 
ah«n«w were evil, and that reformation was slow in coming. 
ye. "I ara ready to depart," said the dying Sir Fienry 
Saville, "the rather that having lived in good times, I foresee 
worse."  The dissolution of Parliament fell like a blight upon 
all who had fancied that England w to be an instrument for 
good in Europe. Buckingham's passionate self-will, it seemed. 
was to rule supreme, so far at least as he was anything more 
than an unsuspecting tool in the hands of Gondomar. 
One success alone was wanting to crown the diplomatic 
career of the Spanish ambassador. Fie had, as everyone but 
çonOom-r's James knew, ruade active interference in the Pala- 
D,fo tinate in-lpOSSlOle, it would be a master-stroke of 
hreaking the 
gok..a,,« policy if he could embroil England with the Repub- 
the Flemish 
wrt. lic of the Netherlands. He had watched with plea- 
sure the preparations which James was making in defence of 
what he called his honour in the narrow seas, and had con- 
stantly urged him to ]ose no tilne in breaking the Dutch 
blockade of the Flemish harbours. Nor was he content vith 
trustillg to the uncertain activity of James. Some English 
merchants, careless of public opinion, had proposed to allow the 
ambassador to hire from them eight or ten ships ready manned, 
to be employed in opening the ports. Jalnes at once gave his 
consent ; and Gondomar, to whom anything was acceptable 
 Chamberlain to Car]eton, Feb. 6, 62, S. . Z)om. cxxvii. o. 
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which would bring Englishmen into collision with the Dut«h, 
threw himself heartily into the scheme. He had, however, for- 
gotten to ask the consent of the English people. Not a sailor 
would agree to serve on board his vessels, and in the end he was 
compelled to abandon the design. 
Yet, if he was baffled here, Gondomar had still reason to hope 
that his work would be done by James. The Dutch Commis- 
No,.en,b. sioners, whose coming had been so long expected, 
The Dutch arrived at last in November. After some delay a 
Commis- 
so,ler. i, negotiation was opened for the restitution of the value 
:,,a. of the English goods which had been seized in the 
East. The Commissioners professed their readiness to make 
good the losses of the East India Company ; but as the articles 
in question had been brought to Europe by Dutch vessels, they 
claimed to make a deduction of i3o/. per last for freight. By 
the English negotiators the justice of the demand was acknow- 
ledged in principle ; but the amount claimed was pronounced 
tobe exorbitant : z51. , or at most z81., it was said, was the usual 
6,,. payment. They were, howcver, ready, for the sake 
February. of peace, to go as far as 35/. The Dutch refused to 
abate a penny of their original demand, and, for the time at 
least, the negotiations were broken off. " 
That James should have been deeply annoyed by the 
exorbitant pretensions of the Dutch, was only natural ; but it 
showed little perception of the relative value of the 
January. 
Vooos«d objects for which he was striving, that he should, at 
attack upon 
th th«- this critical moment, have revived the project for a 
v,a, joint attack by England and Spain upon the territorics 
of the Republic. Yet there can be no doubt that before the 
month of January was at an end, Digby had received instruc- 
 Philip IV. to the Infanta Isabella, Nov. 3 
Dec. ; 62I, lrussels [SS. ; Sal- 
vetti's Ne,s.Zetters,  Feb. 2_ Gondomar to Philip IV., Jan. 
Feb. 4  xi" 3, 
..'ivtancas ISS. 2518 , fol. 20. The Dutch Comnfissioners to the States- 
General, Feb. _t Add. AISS. I7,677 K. fol..'92. 
-The Dutch Commissioners to the States-General Feb. , .4d2. 
ISS. I7,677 K. fol. I92; CouncilRegislo', Feb. 9. 
VOL. IV. 
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tions to bring forward such a proposal at Madrid as soon as 
the marriage treaty was concluded.' 
It would, however, be long before that period arrived ; and 
in the meanwhile lnore legitimate efforts might be ruade to obtain 
redress. When James's ill-feeling was at its heght, 
Attempt to 
.,i,_ t,vo news came that two 1)utch ships returning from the 
rgtch »hips. East had been seen passing l'lylnouth. Orders were 
accordingly given to Oxford, who had been appointed to the 
«ommand of the fleet in the narrow seas, and who had hurried 
down to Dover to take the command, charging him to do his 
best to intercept them. But Oxford was either unlucky, or had 
no heart in the business, and the vessels round their way safely 
into a Dutch port.  
Unsuccessful as the attempt had been, it was not without 
effect upon the Colnmissioners. They had no wish to sec 
their East India ships running the gauntlet of a hostile 
squadron, and they wrote to the Hague, asking permission to 
.l,c. yield the point at issue. Their request was at once 
c»t« ora granted. No sooner had the answer arrived, than 
,iip. they went through the forln of demanding an audi- 
ence of James, and of assuring him that they »vithdrew their 
pretensions, in deference to his superior wisdom. They werc 
just in rime. Scarcely had the concession been made when 
news arrived that a Dutch East Indiaman had been cal»- 
tured in the Channel by two ships of the royal navy. Fortu- 
nately, James was now again in a good hulnout He tt)ld 
the Colnmissioners that their ship had been taken 
Ox lord re- 
-.n«,. by mistake ; that it should be ilnmediately restored ; 
that he had recalled the Earl of Oxford ; and that he wished 

' The fourth point of his instructions, wrote Gondomar to Philip IV. 
on Jan.  "es tratar con v. Mag . de la reducion de las provincias de 
3 t 
Olanda» y hazer para esto muy estrecha liga oflensiva y deffensiva, dan- 
dole V. Mag . algo . este Rey desta empefiada." The statement is corro- 
borated by frequent cautious allusions in Digby's despatches, and by a 
paper of instructions to Lira and to Buckingham, which will be me.a. 
tined in its proper place. 
 SMv¢tti's 2Vews-Zetter«» Feb. " ,s 
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for nothing better than to be on good terms with the Re- 
public. 1 
The negotiations with the Dutch were at once resumed. 
The recall of Oxford was received with enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of joy, not because he was himself hostile to the Dutch, 
but because he was known to be under orders to act against 
them. So deeply had the hatred of Spain penetrated that 
amongst those whose faces were beanaing with delight were to 
be seen merchants who had suffered considerably from the 
unprovoked attacks of the Dutch in the East. 2 
Yet it was from no friendly feeling towards the Nether- 
lands that James had decided upon recalling Oxford. Gondo- 
mat had long been pleading for the removal of a commander 
whom he had represented as a great Puritan, and a pensione 
of Holland. 
Oxford was probably hot a pensioner of Holland, and it is 
certain that, excepting in the political sense of the word, he 
l-Ils im- waS not a Puritan ; but he detested Spain from the 
l'ris°riment" bottom of his heart, and lae at least knew well to 
whose influence his recall was to be ascribed. He was not 
a man to measure his words. England, he was heard to sa)', 
was altogether ruined. They had a King who had placed his 
ecclesiastical supremacy in the hands of the Pope, and his 
temporal supremacy in the hands of the King of Spain. James 
vas now nothing better than Philip's viceroy. This violen 
language was soon reported at Whitehall. The Earl was ina- 
mediately sent to the Tower, and James talked of bringing him 
to trial for high treason, and of cutting off his head. 3 
Whilst still at large, Oxford had found an opportunity of 

 The Dutch Commissioners to the States-General, Feb. xx March x9 
llarch 9 
 , I,t,L 3ISS. 7,677 K, fol. 92, 95, 204. Calvert to Carleton, 
l"eh. 7, Match 6, 24, April 3- Carleton to Calvert, March 9, S. 
I5 
1-IdlahL Salvetti's 2V-ws-Zetter, March 
Match 
u Salvetti's 2Veeas-Zeller April i ° 
 Gondomar to Philip IV. May  ..çi»«a«cas ,USS. z6o3 fol. 35. 
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that his contelnpt for the King extended to the 
favourite. Early in the preceding year it had been 
rulnouçed that a bargain had been struck, in accord- 
ance with which a young gentleman of the bed- 

chamber named Wray, who had managed to secure the good- 
will of Buckinghaln, was to marry Elizabeth Norris, the daughter 
and heiress of the newly-created Earl of Berkshire. Time 
passed away, and a new arrangement was ruade. The young 
lady was now to be the wife of Christopher Villiers, whose pre- 
vious wooing had ended in grievous disappointment. The 
match appeared to be the more advantageous as her father had 
recently committed suicide, and had left her in actual possession 
of his estates. As usual, however, the very naine of Buckingham's 
brother as a suitor was received with every mark of disappro- 
bation by the lady to whom his addresses were paid. Elizabeth 
Norris, it would seem, had hOt cared much for Wray; but 
anything was better than to become the wife of Christopher 
Villiers. One morning she slipped away from the bouse of the 
Erl of lIontgomery, under whose charge she was living, and 
before anyone had time to intertere, was married to her last 
year's loyer. Oxford, it was said, was privy to the plot ; and it 
was in his house that the young couple took refuge as soon as 
the wedding was over. 
James was ver}" angry ; but ail that he could do was to turn 
Wray out of his place in the bedchamber, and to leave the 
unlucky wooer to console himself as best he might. Another 
member of the great bouse, Sir William Fielding, the plain 
country gentleman who had had the good luck to marry Buck- 
ingham's sister in the days of ber poverty, had in 6zo been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Fielding. He was now to be 
known by the higher title of Viscount Fielding, and had lately, 
by Cranfield's resignation, become Master of the Wardrobe.  
Whilst the doors of the peerage were thus flung open to 
Buckingham's relations, the favourite continued to measure 
all public business by the scale of his personal interests 
and antipathies. Not long after Bacon's return to Gorham- 
» Chamberlain to Carleton, March 30. Locke to Carleton, Match 30. 
S. t'. Da»t. cxxviii. 96, 97. 
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bury, in the preceding summer, he had received an intimation 
62,. that his great patron was desirous of purchasing the 
,-eon t remainder of his lease of York House. The proposal, 
 ;,,rham- 
buy. ]3uckingham may well have thought, was not likely 
October. to meet with a refusal ; for the house was too large 
Question of 
the .ale « tO be any longer suitable for ]3acon in his straitened 
¥«k ro.« circumstances, and any other man in his position 
would have been only too glad to rid hilnself of the incum- 
brance. But Bacon, as was so often the case when any question 
of expenditure was lnooted, allowed his feelings to get the better 
of his reason. The house had been his father's ; there he had 
been born, and there he wished to die. His wife liked the 
place, and he could not turn ber out of doors. 1 ]3uckingham 
was highly incensed at the rebuff; yet he did not break out 
openly into a passion. He preferrcd putting himself ostenta- 
tiously forward as Bacon's protector. At his intercession the 
heavv 1)arliamentary fine of 4o, oooL was ruade over 
ll, a con's fine 
remitted, to trustees of Bacon's own nomination.  A few days 
later, the virtual remission of the fine was followed 
He recelves 
a general by a general pardon, which, though the penalties 
pardon, imposed by Parlialnent were excepted from its opera- 
tion, left him fiee from any further molestation on account of 
irregularities committed during his oncial career ;a and this 
pardon was obtained by ]3acon in spite of the opposition of 
Williams, who was naturally anxious, on the eve of the re- 
assembling of Parliament, not to give offence to the Hcuse of 
Gommons. 
]3uckingham probably still hoped to carry his point by a 
.ti.t lnixture of friendliness and severity. He knew well 
alo,¢d to that the clause in ]3acon's sentence which prohi- 
lire in 
London. bited hiln froln coming within twelve toiles of the 
Court was lalOSt distasteful to him. At Gorhambury the cold 
 Buckingham to Bacon, Oct. I2 I?), I621. Lennox to Bacon, Jan. 
29. Bacon to Lennox, Jan. 3 ° (?), 62e. Bacon's Zetters aitd Z-, viio 
3o5, 326, 327  
 Grant to Itutton and others, Oct. 14, I6"I. latentRolis, tgJac. I., 
Part 16. 
s lardon, Octobe 17, I6-I. 12atent Ro:l, 9 Jac. I., t'art 16. 
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blasts of winter were far too keen for his enfeebled constitution, 
and he was now earnestly pleading for the extension of a tem- 
porary permission to visit London which had recently been 
accorded to him. In this, however, Buckingham, as he soon 
round, would give him no help. He would not even sec him. 
Bacon might keep the lease of York House in his hands, if he 
pleased, but he should not live under its roof. 
For the time, indeed, there were special reasons for refusing 
Bacon's request. Whilst Parliament was sitting, James nfight 
well fear that the late Chancellor's presence in London would 
' be a general distaste to the whole state' ; but with the dissolu. 
tion, this objection fe]l to the ground, without affecting Buck- 
ingham's resolution in the slightest degree. 
Luckily for Bacon, an opportunity presented itself, which 
enabled him, in some measure, to soothe the wounded vanity of 
the favourite. I,ennox wrote to ask for the house. 
January. Bacon replied that he was determined not to part 
Thebargain with it to anyone ; and that, if there were no other 
fcr York 
Hou»« obstacle in the way, he owed it to Buckingham not 
to dispose of it to an), other than himself. 
The compliment was well aimed. ]uckingham wrote at 
once to say that he should be sorry to prevent him from dealing 
as he pleased with his own property. As soon as it 
February. 
was possible, he would more his Majesty to relax the 
restriction upon his place of abode. As for himself, he was 
already provided with another house. 
Still, however, Bacon was left without permission to retum 
to London, which he so anxiously expected. At last, after some 
weeks, he was told that he might corne as far as 
ll arch. 
Highgate. Sackville, who was acting in the matter 
as Bacon's friend, expostulated with Buckingham on the restric- 
tion. "Sir Edward," was the answer, " however )'ou play a 
good friend's part for my Lord St. Alban, )'et I must tell you I 
have hOt been well used by him." It finally came out that 
Cranfield wanted the house, and that Buckingham intended him 
to bave it. "If York House were gone," wrote Sackville to 
]3acon, "the town were yours." Bacon bowed to necessity, 
gave up the lease, and obtained in return permission to corne 
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to l.ondon as soon as he pleased.  It was not to ('ranfield, 
however, that the house was surrendered. Buckingham did hot 
lose much time in getting it into his own possession, and he 
continued to occupy it during the remainder of his lire. Already, 
however, before tbe bargain was struck, the fiwourite had, for a 
rime, taken up his quarters at Wallingford House, which he 
had purchased from Lord Wallingford3 He was now 
Bucking- 
h,«m'. r.«on- again on thoroughly good terres with the Howards. 
ciliation 
with the Suffolk's second son was created Viscount Andover ; 
no,,-a, and, after an imprisonment of six years, $omerset 
and his wife were released from the Tower, and allowed to 
corne forth into a world which had almost forgotten their former 
greatness.  
There was s.omething more than a personal reconciliation 
in these advances ruade by the favourite to the family which, 
three years before, he had crushed down with an unsparing 
hand. The Howards were ail, more or less, in close connec- 
tion with the Catholics, and in his vexation with the House of 
Commons and with the Court of the exiled Frederick, Buck- 
ingham, with his usual impetuosity, was, for the rime being, 
a zealous protector of the Catholics. Nor was this all. 
Those who were admitted to his confidence were well aware 
that it was by no means impossible that belote many months 
elapsed he would himself be a declared member of the Chnrch 
of Rome. For the moment he was peculiarly susceptible to 
domestic influences. His wife's conversion, in spite of the 
eloquence of Williams, had been merely nominal, and 
mother had recently been giving car to the persuasions of a 
Jesuit, who was generally known by the assumed naine of 
Fisher. a Lady Buckingham, in truth, was ruade of the very 
stuff to be easily moulded by a Jesuit's hand. Without the 
slightest wish to become either wiser or better, she was looking 
t Bacon's L«tters and Lire, vil 304-347. 
" Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 19, S. -P. 29om. cxxvii. 35. Indeno 
ture between Wallingford and Buckingham, May 7, Close A'olls, 2o Jac. I. 
Part 27. The price given was 3,oooL 
 Commission to Sir A. Apsley, Jan. I7, s. 29. Grant took, p. 
 His real naine was Pecy. 
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about for a religion to make her comtortable, and in an in- 
fallible Church which would save her the trouble of thinking 
she round exactly vhat she wanted. 
At what time this selfish and unprincipled woman first gave 
ear to Fisher's soothing strains is uncertain ; but on January 3 
Confirmation a comedy was played which we shall hardly be wrcng 
of Bucking- in ascribing to the King's remonstrances. Accom- 
haro and his 
fnily, panied by two or three courtiers, by his wife and 
naother, by his sister, Lad), Yiclding, and his sister-in-law, 
Lady Purbeck, by one kinswoman whom I.ady 
January. ]3uckingham had just married to Serjeant Ashley, 
and by another kinswoman whom she was anxious to marry to 
anyone who might present himself with a long purse, ]3ucking- 
haro went in state to dine with the Bishop of L.ondon. ]3,efore 
dinner was served the whole party betook themselves to the 
«hapel, to receive the rite of confirmation. 1 Such a demonstra- 
Conference tion could have but little influence on the waverers, 
t,e and, as a last resource, it was suggested that it would 
Ficher and 
Whlte. be well to invite the Jesuit to discuss with some 
Protestant divine the main questions at issue between the 
Churches. Dr. White, one of the Royal chaplains, was accord- 
ingly selected for the purpose, and conferences were held on 
several occasions, in the presence of the King, the Lord Keeper, 
the Marquis, the Marchioness, and the Countess of Bucking- 
haro. James himself entered into the strife, and produced 
nine questions, which he called upon the Jesuit to answer. 
As far as Buckingham's mother was concerned, it was soon 
evident that any discussion of particular doctrines would be 
absolutely thrown away. She considered, she said, 'that it 
was not for her, or any unlearned person, to take upon them 
to judge of particulars.' She wished to depend 'upon the 
judglnent of the true Church.' All that she required was to 
be informed in which direction to look for the 'continual, 
infallible, visible Church.'  

 Chamberlain to Carieton, Jan. 4, «ç- '. Dont. cxxvii. 8. 
"' Conference with Fisher, Laucfs IVorks, il. 2. See also Prefac 
ix-xii. 
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To the issue thus taken. Laud was called upon to reply 
instead of White. It was hOt without reason that, in after 
May 4- years, he recurred with satisfaction to the part which 
Conferenee he took on this occasion. For a moment we may 
between 
l.'i**er-,, well forger the harsh and rugged disciplinarian in 
.=a. the argument which he that day poured forth. He 
pointed those who were seeking for truth to the Scriptures and 
the creeds. Beyond these, he would adroit of no infailibility, 
of no irreversible decision. To him declarations of general 
Councils were like Acts of Parliament. They were tobe 
accepted for the sake of order, but they were tobe always open 
to further investigation, always liable tobe repealed, if proved 
by argument to be faulty. Upon Lady Buckinghaln this 
reasoning was utterly thrown away. Couid she be saved in 
the Church of Rome ? was the question which rose to her ]ips 
as the disputants closed the discussion. Laud could not say 
that it was ilnpossible. Could she be saved, she then de- 
manded, in the Protestant faith. "Upon my soul:" rcplied 
Fisher, " there is but one saving faith, and that is the Rolnan." 1 
Such an answer was decisive with one who was seeking, not for 
truth, but for safety. For some time she continued to conceal 
her resolution, and even received the Sacrament publicly in 
the Royal Chapei ; but before the summer was at an end, she 
announced that she had changed her religion, and was in con- 
sequence ordered to abstain froln presenting herself at Court.  
Buckinghaln himseif was more tractable. Thirty years 
later, if he had iived so long, he lnight perhaps have foilowed 
his nmther's exalnple ; but he had not yet reached 
Laud and 
«ki,g- the age when men of his stamp become seriously 
t-m. alarmed for the safety f that soul the purity of which 
they have done so little to guard. His choice was soon made. 
He professed his satisfaction with Laud's arguments. He even 
went so far as to offer to lay bare before hinl the secrets of his 
heart, and to look to hiln on ail occasions of difficulty for that 
assistance which ih Catholic iands a penitent is accustomed to 
 Conference with Fisher, Lauds lVorks, ii. 359-4I 3. 
* Chamberlain to Carleton, June 8, 22» Sept. 25, S. . Dom. cxxxt. 
=4, 53, cxxxii. 4- 
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expect from his confessor. I No doubt, amidst much bad adv,ce, 
/.aud may frequently have whispered good counsel into the 
favourite's car ; but of what avail would be the wisegt admoni- 
tions so long as the man remained the saine giddy, self-seek- 
i,g, passionate upstart that he had ever been ? 
The religious opinions of Buckingham and his mother 
were of in:portance only to themselves ; but Laud's reasoning 
1.ud's cannot be safely passed over by anyone who desires 
opinions on 
religious to trace the progress of opinion. It is true that 
libel-ty, he had no thought of conceding to individuals 
t]e right to promulgate independent doctrines, and that the 
liberty of which he was the champion was not likely to be of 
much practical use. The notion that truth would be advanced 
bymen who, for the sake of order, were ready to acquiesce 
temporarily in the decrees of the last general council, and who 
were contented to urge their objections in a quiet, respectful 
way, in the mere hope that some day or other another general 
counci], better informed than the last, would meet to adopt 
their suggestions, was an idea which could only bave com- 
mended itself to one who was better acquainted -ith books 
than with men. From the tierce revolt against falsehood and 
wrongdoing which arms the champions of truth against the 
overlying weight of prejudice, anal from the dust and din which 
accompany the hammers clanging upon the anvil on which the 
pure gold of a new thought is beaten out into forms of useful- 
ness and beauty, Laud instinctively recoiled. Yet it was no 
light thing that one to whom disorder was so hateful, should 
have strenuously raised his voice against the doctrine which 
declares that itis the duty of the individual to submit his 
conscience vithout question to the authoritative decrees of an 
ecclesiastical organization. 
In no better way can justice be done to Laud's intellectual 
position than by comparing it with that which had been assumed 
..,,.  by a man whose actions were, about this time, at- 
l»omiuis, tracting considerable attention in Eng]and. Marco 
/kntonio De Dominis was a native of Dahnatia. He had been 

 I.,aud's Diary, June 15, 16, lVorla, iii. 139. 
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educated by the Jesuits at Padua ; but his active mind was 
little suited for the unreasoning submission required by the 
statutes of his ortier, and he quickly turned aside in search of 
a more independent life. Itis abilities and industry soon 
,6°2. brought him preferlnent, and in 16o2, he became 
Becomes Archbishop of Spalatro, and prilnate of his native 
Archbishop 
,«Spatr. province. Three years afferwards, when the dispute 
between Paul V. and the Venetian Republic broke out, he took 
the warmest interest in the resistance lnade to the Pope's attack 
upon the criminal jurisdiction of the state over the clery 
With the miserable COlnprolnise by which Venice virtually 
surrendered its rights, he was, no doubt, deepl)" dissatisfied, 
for it was hOt in his nature to be swayed by mere 
*605. 
Takes in- considerations of policy. Plunging deep into the 
tere-t in the foundations of the controversy, he set himself to 
dispute be- 
t-e« toaster the history and the constitution of the earh" 
Venice and - 
theVop« Church; and, after long and anxious study, he 
came to the conclusion that successive Popes had been guilty 
hot merely of encroaching u»on the telnporal jurisdiction of 
the states of Europe, but of the far more heinous crime of 
adding new and unwarrantable articles to the creed of the 
Church. Before him, as he pursued his investigations, arose 
that splendid vision which has dazzled the eyes of so lnany 
well-meaning and pious inquirers--the vision of a Church 
without either a visible head or internal disputes, of a Church 
governed by an aristocracy of virtuous and learned prelates, 
welcoming free discussion, but never coming to a wrong con- 
clusion, and repressing the vagaries of error, hot by the dun- 
geon or the stake, but by the solelnn force of unanswerable 
reasoning. 
At last, in i6x6, De Dominis had prepared for publication 
at least a part of the great work in which his principles were to 
be set forth ; but he soon found that he could never 
*6*6. 
Hisvisit to hope to obtain a hearing in an)" corner of Catholic 
Eg--n*. Europe. In England he knew that an episcopal 
Church was to be found, which, at least in its external organiza- 
tion, answered to the idem which he had formed ; and he had 
learned, from his conversations with Wotton's chaplain, the 
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large-hearted and gentle Bedell, to hope that he would there 
find a welcome for his ideas. He therefore ruade up his mind 
to seek a refuge in England. 
It was in no spirit of humility that the Archbishop of 
Spalatro set foot upon our shores. To an abundant measure 
of learning, he added all a scholar's vanity and ignorance of 
the world. Where popes and churches had missed the road, 
he alone saw clearly. To him England was no more than the 
fulcrum which would enable him to overturn the whole system 
of Papal religion. Let his book once be published, and Chris- 
tendom, recognising its errors, would bow its head before his 
teaching. Once more would be seen upon earth the spectacle 
of an undivided Church, in which the Pope would find no 
place. 
As far as his personal reception was concerned, his highest 
expectations can hardly fail to have been satisfied. Never 
before had an archbishop sought refuge in England 
His recep- 
tion. after forswearing the errors of the Church of Rome. 
Crowds flocked round him, eager to catch a sight of the illus 
trious convert. Court was paid to him by the highest in the 
land. Prelates and peers vied in offering him costly gifts. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury received hiln into his house till 
he was otherwise provided for. James gave him a hearty wel- 
corne, and presented him to the Mastership of the Savoy and 
the Deanery of Windsor, two preferments which brought him 
in an income of 400/. a year.  
In a short time, however, the popular enthusiasm died 
away. De Dominis was at liberty to prosecute hs studies 
without impediment, and to publish successive 
His growlng 
dissatisfac- volumes amidst the compliments of the learned ; 
tion. but it was in vain that he looked for the slightest sign 
of readiness on the part either of the Church of England or of 
the Church of Rome to submit to his arbitration. Equally 
displeasing to his personal vanity was the dissatisfaction which 
i Goodman's Statement (Court of Iflngvamcs, i. 34o) is confirmed by 
the allegation of De Dominis himself, in a letter to the King (Feb. 6, 
1622, S. t 9. f)oJt, cxxviii. o3, xiii.), and must therefore be accepted in 
lrelerence to Hacket's calculation of 8col. 
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was aroused by his ignorance of English habits. His income, 
though it was quite suf-ficient in those days to maintain an un- 
lnarried man in luxury, did not equal his desires. One da)', 
therefore, he took the unusual course of presenting himself to 
a living in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. At 
another time he attempted to take advantage of a flaw in a 
lease, so as to get a tenant's house into his own hands. He 
next ruade the discovery that the leases of the Savoy lands were 
legally forfeited to the King, and he proposed to James to pro- 
ceed against the tenants, and to restore the institution toits 
original purpose as a hospital for travellers. James, who knew 
well enough what the English feeling was on the subject of 
ecclesiastical property in lay hands, refused to listen to him f,:.r 
an instant. "You are a stranger here," was his curt reply ; 
"leave things as you found them." 
Such stories as these, told with considerable exaggeration, 1 
were certain to detract from whatever popularity the Archbishop 
yet retained. At last he fancied that an opportunity had arrived 
of gaining the position to which he believed himself entitled. 
He heard that the Archbishopric of York was vacant, and he 
hastened down to Theobalds to beg James to give him the 
second dignity in the English Church. To his mortification, he 
was told that Archbishop Matthew was still living, and that no 
foreigner vould be permitted to occupy an English bishopric. 
De Dominis was hot long in learning that his blunder had 
been one to bring upon him special ridicule ; for it was well 
known to everyone but himself that the old archbishop was 
accustomed from rime to time to spread rumours of his own 
death, in order to enjoy the excitement caused amongst the 
crowd of suitors who were eager to step into his place. 
Bitterly as these disappointments must have been felt by a 
man so convinced of his own importance, there were causes of 
a very different nature at work to tender his position irksome. 
The English Church was by no means that which his imagination 

 The original story about the Savoy, for instance, is evidently the one 
which I bave adopted from Goodman (i. 344). In Fuller it assumes a 
much worse character. 



had depicted. Upon his arrival he had been warmly welcomed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by those amongst the clergy 
who shared Abbot's admiration for the Calvinistic 
His vlews of 
theCh,rh theology When they heard him denouncing the 
of V.nglnd. Romish Babylon, and comparing the Pope to Pharaoh, 
they were ready to applaud him to the echo ; but with these men 
he had nothing in common excepting his dislike of the Papal 
supremacy. His ideas were, in the main, those of Laud ; yet 
between hiln and Laud there was a great gulfwhich neither 
could pass over. Both believed that the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome were branches of one Catholic 
Church. Both looked hopefully to the power of argument, and 
appealed to the decision of a general council. But Laud, the 
child of the English Reforlnation, was contented if he could 
persuade himself that he was living in a society which held the 
doctrines current in the prilnitive Church, whilst his desire for 
the reunion of a general council was little more than a pious 
wish entertained because it was necessary for the completion 
of his intellectual concepti»n, but hOt likely to exercise any 
practical effect upon his conduct. In the mind of De Dominis, 
the pupil of the Jesuits, the necessity of a visible Church unity 
was forelno.t. In despair of effecting his object in England, 
,6. he once more turned his eyes to Rolne. Paul V. 
nep"rp°« was dead, and the new Pope, Gregory XV., who 
to return to 
o,« had been his friend in youth, might perhaps be 
induced to reform the Church, and to allow free discussion on 
controverted points, or might even be brought to acknowledge 
that the Churches of Rolne and England were already por- 
tions of one undivided Church. It would then be easy for the 
Pope to give his approbation to the Book of Colnmou Prayer, 
and to explain satisfactorily those practices which were most 
repulsive to Protestants. 
In the midst of these meditations De Dominis heard that 
Gregory had expressed his readiness to welcome him to Rolne, 
and he at once lnade up his mind to accept the offer. 
He an- 
n«n«hi On January 16, 1622, he announced his intention to 
it,,io, the King. James was exceedingly angl3, , especially 
as a rumour bad sprung up that De Dolninis was to go on a 
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special mission from himself, in order to reconcile England «'ith 
the Pope. Yet he contented himself with sending to inquire 
the motives of his conduct. He himself refused to see him, 
and, after allowing him rime to make any explanations he wished, 
ordered him to leave the kingdom within twenty days.  
Belote he leff England he received a visit flore Bishop 
Morton, who did what he could to dissuade him from his 
Morton'sre- design. " Do you think," said De Dominis, "that 
,ontr.nce. the Pope and the Cardinals are devils, so that they 
cannot be converted ?" " No," replied Morton ; "neither do 
I think that you are God, to be able to convert them."  
On his return, the stray sheep was welcomed back into the 
fold with every mark of respect. At Brussels he was received 
re t)omlni» by the Papal Nuncio into the bosom of the Chttlch. 
«. to In his journey through Italy his vanity, for SOl'ne time 
Rome. unused to adulation, was tickled by the long train of 
horses and carriages placed at his disposal by the Pope, and by 
the friendly greetings vhich met him on every side. s 
Again the scene changed. Within a few months after his 
arrival at Rome, the death of Gregory left him without a 
i i,- protector. The new Pope handed him over to thc 
prisonment tender mercies of the Inquisition. The man who 
nt. had started from England buoyant with hope and 
confidence was thrown into prison, and condelnned to the un- 
congenial task of refuting his own arguments. On the whole, he 
appears to have behaved with honesty. Where his own opinions 
had changed he ruade no difficulty in stating, for the use of 
others, the considerations by which he had been influenced ; 
but nothing would induce him to sign the decrees of the 

 The account given by Fuller (v. 504-530) is evidently prejudiced. 
See testimmy of Cosin (/Pe EEransubstantiationc, cap. 2, § 7), and Good- 
man as cited above. His own words are the best indication of his 
character, and the narrative of the transactions immediately preceding his 
departure (S. _P. Dom. cxxviii. o3) is especially useful ,as indicative of 
opinions. That Gondomar had anything to do with the Archbishop's 
teturn to Rome, is ver), doubtful. It is hardly compatible with the nar- 
rative above referred to. 
 tlacket's Lire of ll/illiams» 102. $ iDalrym291e , 145. 
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Ç»uncil of Trent, or to surrender his favourite doctrine of the 
Ii po.,thu- essential unity of the Churches of Rome and England. 
,,ou cou- After his death he was declared guilty of heresy, and 
a«,,uatiou, his body was burned by order of the Inquisition. 1 
Such a man was hOt likely to lueet with anything but 
obloquy. Men who could agree upon nothing else, combined 
to speak of him as being utterly without any religious principles 
whatever. Two years after he left England, Sir Eward 
Sackville visited him in his dark and confined prison. "My 
Lord of Spalatro," he said tauntingly, "you have a dark lodging; 
it was not so with you in Egland. There you had at Windsor 
as good a prospect by land as was in all the country; and 
ai the Savoy you had the best prospect upon the water that was 
in all the city." "I have forgot those things," was the cahn 
reply ; "here I can best contelnplate the Kingdom of Heaven." 
" Do you think," said Sackville, after he had left the prison, to 
the Rector of the English College, "that this man is employed 
in the contemplation of heaven?" "I think nothing less," 
answered the priest, "for he "as a lnalcontent knave when he 
fled froln us, a railing knave while he lived with you, and a 
motley, parti-coloured knave now he is corne again."  
The answer of the Rector was evidently inspired by party- 
spirit. That, given by Andrewes, soon after De Dominis ar- 
rn«harc- rived in England, to some one who asked whether 
t,. he were a Protestant or no, was far more pertinent. 
"I know not," said the Bishop, "but he is a detestant of 
divers opinions of the Church of Rome. ''a Ignorant how. 
small a part of religious life is to be found in the logical 
scaffolding on which it rests, and how thoroughly masses of 
men are moulded by popular feeling, he thought that it was 
possible by softening asperities of opinion, and by explaining 
away the harshness of doctrine, to forma COlnmon belief 
which ail Christian men might agree to hold. As Rome 
and England alternately repelled his presumption, his mind 

t i_aracket, xo3. Cosin, Z)e Transubstantiation G cap. 
 ltacket, o4. 
 Bacon's Apophthegms, ll'dr.['s, vil. I9. 
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was filled with detestation at their refusal to settle down upon 
the Procrustean bed which his own imagination had fashioned. 
His vacillatlons and inconsistencies were more apparent than 
real. In the main, his opinions ielnained unchanged, and he 
died impressed with the saine delusion which had !ed him 
astray in life. 
The rate of De Dominis is a standing warning to those 
drealners who count a union between the Churches of Rolne 
o.uetio, « and of England to be amongst the possibilities of the 
to[eration,  future; but that such a drealn should have been 
entertained at all was one alnongst lnany symptolns that a new 
mode of regarding religious questions was taking possession 
of the lninds of men. The age did not need a restoration of 
unit)" either by explaining away the distinctive differences of the 
two creeds, or by the forcible conversion or extermination of the 
members of either. What was needed was a change of system 
which would enable Catholic and Protestant to live together in 
peace, and to trust to argulnent and hot to the sword for the 
extension of their opinions. 
Such a change was yet far distant; but much had been 
already done to limit the difficulties of the future. In spite of 
leigous what was passing in Gerlnany, one hall of Europe was 
,,,i,,«iti«s. no longer banded together in confederacy against 
the other. Catholic states and Protestant states had found it 
possible to exist side by side without mutual recrimination. 
The question now was narrowed to the amelioration of the 
position of religious lninorities in the various countries. Of 
still greater ilnportance was the change in the point of view 
ffOln which these difficulties were regarde& Every year there 
was an increase in the number of those who, if they desired 
the suppression of the adverse religion, desired it hot because 
its opinions were untrue, but because its e,dstence was incoln- 
patible with civil governlnent. 
It was in this light that the position of the English Catho- 
lics had been viewed by Pym. If cnly they could keep aloof 
"rn E,gih a few years from political colnbinations which were 
Cthoi«. distasteful to the English nation, and, above all, if 
they could resist the compromising assistance of the Spanish 
"COL. IV. I» 
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Amoassador, they might look forward with assurance to a 
speedy allevatiou of the pressure which weighed so heavily 
upon them. 
The condition of the French Protestants, far better in 
appearance, was in reality less hopeful than that of the English 
The French Catholics. By the Edict of Nantes, liberty of con- 
Protestants. science was accorded to them in evety part of France. 
I.iberty of worship was permitted in the houses of 3,500 gentle- 
men, and in a large number of towns; whilst the right ofmain- 
taining Protestant garrisons in certain strong places was con- 
ceded to them as a security against the encroachments of the 
Catholic nobility. 
The last clause was perhaps necessary, but it was full of 
danger for the future, since it offered a strong temptation to the 
,6,. Protestant body to form themselves into an indepen- 
Thecivil dent community, and to throw themselves in the 
war in 
Fr,,e« way of the organization of the monarchy. At last, in 
the spring of 6, civil war, long expected, broke out once 
more. Whilst the more trusted leaders of the Reformed 
Churches were proclaiming the necessity of submission to the 
Crown, in spite of present grievances and future fears, the 
Protestants of the towns, with their clergy at their head, had 
persisted in maintaining, in the face of the Government, the 
right of holding an illegal assembly at Rochelle. They had 
.adly miscalculated their power. Taking the King with him, 
]mynes swept down upon Protestant France. One town after 
«2,-«b- another fell before him, and he was in the full 
tween Her- 
rtn« career of conquest when Sir Edward Herbert pre- 
.uy,,e». sented himself with au offer of mediation in his 
master's naine. He was treated with studied insolence. " What," 
said I.uynes, "has the King your lnaster to do with out 
actions ? Whydoes he meddle with our affairs ?" After some 
altercation, Luynes burst out into a passion. " By God," he 
said, "if you were hOt an ambassador I would treat you in 
another fashion." Herbert, who was one of the most notecl 
duellists in Europe, laid his hand upou his sword. " If I ara 
an ambassador," he replied, "I ara also a gentleman, and there 
is that here which would make l'ou an answer." After such a 
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scene, J'zmes had hardly any choice but to recall his 
b.assador. 1 It would have been well if he had also desisted 
from any further attempt to mediate in the quarrel, and had 
opened his eyes to the fact that, by rousing the national sus- 
ceptibilities of the French, he was doing the greatest possible 
mjury to the cause which he meant to serve. 
This, however, was hot James's opinion. Laying all the 
blame upon Herbert's personal conduct, he despatched Don- 
o,,«=.««r's caster upon a special lnission to plead the cause oir 
nfission, peace. Personally the selection was a good bne. 
Always a warln partisan of France, Doncaster was more likely 
than anyone else to obtain a courteous answer to his pro 
positions. Yet it was probably fortunate for him that, shortly 
after his arrival in France, he was prevented by an attack of 
lever from demanding an audience. When at last 
October x 7. 
he was sufficiently recovered to carry on the nego- 
tiation, the Royal forces had been checked in their career of 
v]ctory. The old Huguenot spirit had been roused at last 
and the southcrn Protestants were standing at bay behind the 
walls of Montauban. Doncaster was accordingly told tha 
the King was ready to show mercy to the rebels, and to give 
assurance that no attack should be made upon their religious 
liberties, if they would only consent to make sublnission to him 
as thcir Sovereign.  
Five days after this reply was givcn the siege of Montau- 
ban was raised, and it Seelned possible that Luynes's 
I)eth of 
Luynes. failure to take the place would render him more con- 
ciliatory, in less than six weeks, however, the all-powerful 
favourite died, and whatever hopes of peace had been enter- 
tained were suddenly blasted, Louis fell for the time 
6z. 
)oc.,tr's into the hands of the party which was bent upon con- 
r«,, tinuing the war, and Doncaster, finding his efforts 
thwarted on every side, returned to England to give an account 
of his failure. 
Even this amount of humiliation was not suffieient for Jmes. 
t Zife of Zord Herbert of Cherbury. Herbert to the King, July 
Dcncaster to the King, Aug. 1, 162I, S. 29. Frauce. 
 Doncaster to Calvert, Oct. 26, 1621, S. 29. Ft-ant. : 
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Doncaster, he resolved, must go back, to France. I-lis was, 
April. indeed, a thankless task. By the French ministers he 
He goes 
back to was received with all courtesy ; but he was plainly 
Vr, nc« told that it did hOt stand with their master's honour 
to allow a foreign sovereign to mediate in their internal disputes. 
On June 22, therefore, he took his leave without having 
Jereturns effected anything whatever. 1 Sir Edward Herbert 
to England 
was ordered to return to Paris, the death of Luynes 
having relnoved the obstacle in the way of his career. 
There still remained a practical question awaiting the 
decision of James. During the winter, com. missioners from 
Rochelle had been received by him with civility. He 
]'eputies 
«om Ro. had given them permission to export provisions and 
chelle. 
munitions of war, and he had authorised the bishops 
to order a collection in all the churches in aid of the French 
Protestants who had taken refuge in England.  The Rochellese, 
however, were not content with assistance of this moderate 
kind. The Channel swarmed with their privateers, and every 

July. week some fresh i,rize belonging 
brought into an English port. For some 
bassador, Tillières, remonstrated in vain. 
received his complaints, and promised 
be given.  Orders were issued to seize 
been brought into English harbours, and 

to French owners was 
time the French am- 
At last the Council 
that redress should 
the prizes which had 
restore them to their 

owners. Such orders, however, were not always executed with 
punctuality. The sympathies of the inhabitants of the ports 
were all on the side of the privateers, and it hOt unfrequently 
happened that a Rochellese captain was able to sell his booty 
at Plymouth or Dover, before the magistrates chose to open 
their eyes to his presence.  

t Doncaster to Calvert, June 26, I622, S. t 9. France, 
 The Deputies to Calvert, Aug. 4 Doncaster to Calvert, Oct. 26. 
Sept. 3" 
Order in Council, Oct. 12, S. 19. France. 
* Remonstrances of Tillieres, S. 19. Irance, 162I, 62, passim. 
 Mayor of Rye to Clvert, May I. The Council to Zouch, May 4- 
Vivian to the Council, May 7. Fulnetby to Zouch, May 17. Petitionof 
R. Dure, May (?}. The Council to Zoucn, July 
16» 9 I, 92, 134, cxxxii. 
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]3y the mere force of inertness James had corne to the w/se 
conclusion that it would be better not to interfere in France. 
Ær, « Unhappily it needed very different qualifies to bring 
Germany. him to a right judgment with respect to the war in 
Germany. In no sense could the German quarrel be con- 
sidered as a merely internal dispute. Not only were the varlous 
states of which the Empire was composed possessed of rights 
which almost elevated them to the position of independent 
sovereignties, but the interference of Spain had raised a 
question which all European Governments were interested in 
s(Aving. 
Yet, after all, different as mlght be the mode in vhich a wse 
statesman would bave dealt with the two countries, his prin- 
lnterference ciple of action would have been the saine. In both 
and non-in- France and Germany it would be necessary to avoid 
terference. 
the slightest appearance of compromising civil order 
by the protection given to religious liberty. In France inter- 
ference was unwise because it would only serve to perpetuate 
anarchy. In Germany it would be wise in so far as it could be 
ruade use of to make anarchy impossible. 
It was this thought by which Digby's policy had been in- 
spired. What difficulties he had met with from Maximilian's 
13igby's ambition and from Frederick's self-will have been 
voi«y, already told. When he returned to England in the 
autumn his gaine was all but ruined. One chance alone re- 
mained. ./f James, putting himself at the head of the nation, 
could force Spain and the League to respect his power, and 
could at the saine time compel his son-in-law to offer solid 
guarantees that he would from henceforth refrain from break- 
ing the peace of the Empire, all might yet be well. 
With the dissolution of Parliament this last chance was 
thrown away. Mere words would not go far to reassure the 
peaceful populations of Germany, or to inspire Ferdinand with 
the belief that his enemy could be safely entrusted with power, 
or to crush in Frederick's bosom that ill-timed elation which 
the slightest breath of success was certain to quicken into life. 
How completely his cause was lost was the last thing 
'hich James was likely to perceive. "I will govem," he saià 
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triumpl'iantly, "according to the good of the common weal, 
J,mes'self- but not according to the common will."l Yet, as he. 
ço,m0n«« looked upon Germany, he might well have despaired; 
everything there was in confusion. Mansfeld had hardly 
reached the Palatinate when Tilly and the Bavarians, 
6. 
r««e,,be, following hard upon lais heels, planted themseh'es 
The armies 
i, h« ,1. securely in that fertile plain which stretches from the 
tinate, forest-clad slopes of the Odenwald to the banks of 
the Rhine. Mansfeld was in want of money and supplies, but 
he had never far to look for plunder. The Bishopric of Stras« 
burg, and the Austrian lands in Alsace, provided quarters for 
his fannshed troops.  Next spring, he gave out, he would not 
stand alone. The air was full of rumours. The Margrave of 
/3aden, it was said, was arming, and would soon have more 
than o, ooo men under arlns. The Duke of Wiàrtelnberg would 
bring 8,000 into the field. Christian of Brunswick, with 5,000 
horse, was harrying the lands of the Bishop of Paderbom, and 
wouid swoop down upon the l'alatinate as soon as the fine 
weather appeared.  Such numbers would far exceed an 3- force 
that Tilly could bring against them, and James was easily per- 
suaded that no great effort on his part was needed. 
Yet at least he would do SOlnething. hnlnediately upon 
t_he adjournment of the Houses, he had announced his inten- 
tion of sending 8,ooo foot, and ,6oo horse, to take 
An Enlish 
f««tob part in the war. The Commons, he thought, wouid 
lêvied. 
be willing to grant the necessary supplies, when they 
met again in February. 4 
The dissolution foliowed, and ail hope of a Parliamentary 
grant was laid aside. By a fresh stretch of the prerogative the 
imposition on wine was doubled, and an extraordinary payment 
of ninepence in the pound was laid upon all commodities 
imported by aliens.  Recourse, too, was once more had to a 
' Mead to Stuteville, Feb. 2, Harl..]ISS. 389, fol. 14o. 
2 Vere to Carleton, Dec. 2% 1621, S. 1 . lolland. 
s Vere to Carleton, Dec. 27, 1621, Ibid. 
 Nethersole to Carleton, Dec. 2o, Ibid. Digby to Frederick, Dec. 3 O, 
Colléctio Camerariana, xlviii. 92. Royal Library, llunich. 
 Cottncil Idegisler, Jan. 12. Locke to Carleton, Jan. 2 3. S./. 
e..xxvii.. 4o. 
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]3enevolence. Wealthv men were again summoned, as they had 
i622. been summoned in I64, from every part of Eng- 
January. land, and were ordered, in the presence of the Council, 
The I mposi- 
timsandthe tO naine the sure at which they were willing to be 
]î, enevo- 
lence, rated. The justiccs of assize, the magistrates of thc 
counties and the boroughs, were ordered fo push on the contri- 
bution, and fo certify to thc Government the names of thosc who 
werc hanging back. One nob]eman, Lord Sa.ve, who in the laie 
Parliament had begun his long career of pertinacious opposition 
to arbitrary power, was committed to thc Flect for daringotO ad- 
vise his neighbours to keep thcir money in thcir pockcts.1 At 
first, even Digby believed, or assumed to believe, that the King 
wou]d obtain more from thcsc irregu]ar contributions than 
Par]iament wou]d have bcen ]ikely to givc him.'- _As the weeks 
passed on, it became cvident that thc resu]t of thc appeal would 
be far from equalling the cxpcctations which had been formed. 
Ai Court it had bcen supposed that oo, ooo/. wou]d bc obtaincd 
with case.  Ninc months passed away, and litt]c more than 
77,oool had been paid into the Exchcquer, a sure which, in thc 
course of thc winter, was raised to 88,ooo/., and which, cven 
then, scarcely exceeded in amount the single subsidy which the 
Commons had been ready to vote for the mere maintenance of 
Mansfeld's army for two or three months.  
Nor was it only amongst those who were called upon to 
pay heavily towards the Benevolence that maledictions were 
Unpopuo pronounced against James. Here and there angry 
larityof words bubbling up to the surface testified to the 
James. suppressed feeling of indignation which was seething 
below. A year before, the prevailing dissatisfaction had vented 
itself upon Gondomar. It was now directed against the King. 
In January, ' a servant to one Mr. Byng, a lawyer,' was stretched 
' Conncile.i,ter, June 6. Salvetti's lXYws-Letter, June 7. South- 
ampton, on the other hand, urged on the payment. Southaml,ton to the 
Council, May 5, S. f'. Dom. cxxx. 19. 
* Digby to Doncaster, Jan. 31, gerton 211SS. 2595, fol. 3 o. 
s Cottttcil 2'¢isler, Feb. 4, Match 31. Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 
19. Lock to C:.-rleton, Feb. 16, March 2. S. _P. Z)om. cxxvii. 35, lO2  
t:xxviii. 9- Salvetti's A2-a.-Lctlers, Jan. 8 Jan. 5 Feb. L-5 Feb. 26 
.  l:'eb. 4  25' March 8"" 
* Receipt 13ooks of the Exchequer. 
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upon the rack' for saying that there would be a rebellion.' 
]n February, 'a simple fellow' was condemned to a traitor's 
death for declaring that, though he was ready to spill his blood 
for the King if he maintained religion, he would be the first to 
eut his throat if he failed therein.  A week later, James was 
driven to the necessity of summoning the bishops, in order to 
protest in their presence that he was sincere in his desire to 
maintain the established religion. 3 
Nowhere is the change, which had in three short years 
corne over the popular feeling, portrayed more vividly than in a 
"To, "r«11- coarse and scurrilous libel which, under the naine of 
»uth." "'Fore Tcll-Truth," was passed in manuscript from 
hand to hand. James, said the writer, might, if he pleased, 
style himself Defender of the Faith ; but it was the faith of the 
Papists, not the true faith, that was defended by him. He 
might be head of the Church, but it was of the Church dor- 
mant, certainly not of the Church militant or triumphant. For 
one health drunk to the King there were ten glasses emptied 
to the success of his daughter and ber husband. It was well 
known that he allowed Gondomar to become toaster of the 
secrets of his cabinet with the help of a golden key. Whilst he 
was calmly looking on, Spain had become undisputed toaster 
c,f the West Indies, and the Dutch, 'the very pedlars whom 
we ourselves set up for our own use,' had become masters of 
the East Indies. The Protestants of the Continent had been 
left without a protector. The Deputies of Rochelle had been 
neglected. Nothing had been done for the Palatinate. The 
Papists were supreme in Europe. In the meanwhile, the writer 
broadly hinted, James was frittering away his time, not merely in 
reckless jollity, but even in the indulgence of the most hldeous 
vices of which human nature in its utmost depravity is capable. 
Such was the explanation which many were now ready to 
give to that which they had hitherto passed by as mere folly. 
The coarseness of James's language, the rudeness of his merri- 
 Locke to Carleton, Jan. I, S. t'. Z)o»t. cxxvii. 136. 
J. Nieholas to E Nieholas, Feb. 26, S. P. adora, cxxvii. 
s Inelosue dated lIareh 8, in aletter from Iead to Stuteville» Match 
x6. ttarl. 3ISS. 389, fol. 157. 
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ment, the indecency of his doting fondness for Buckingham, 
were readily interpreted in the worst sense by men who were 
only too glad to believe the foulest charges against the sovereign 
whom they despised.  
Less startling from the nature of the utterance, but even 
more alarming, on account of the quarter from which the at- 
tack proceeded, was a sermon preached on April 4, 
Alril. 
K.ight's in the very midst of the loyal University of Ox- 
ford. The preacher, a young man named Knight, 
took for his subject the persecution of Elijah by Ahab, and 
declared it to be his opinion that it was'lawful for subjects 
when harassed on the score of religion to take arms against 
their Prince in their own defence.' When called toaccount by 
the Vice-Chancellor for the language which he had used, he 
replied that he had derived his opinions from a book written by 
Pareus, the Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg, and that he 
had also on his side the still higher authority of his Majesty, 
who, if he was rightly informed, was about to assist the French 
Protestants against their sovereign. Knight was accordingly 
sent up to London, where he repeated his defence before the 
Council. He was by thcm committed to the Gatehouse, where 
he remained for two years, and was at last released on the score 
of his youth at the intercession of Williams, whose voice was 
always raised on the side of mercy. 
James next proceeded, as he fancied, to strike at the root 
ofthe evil. The libaries and the booksellers' shops were 
Eurningof searched for Pareus's Commentaries on the Epistle 
Commun- to the Romans. One heap of the books thus col- 
i. lected was consumed at Oxford. At Cambridge and 
June6. in London the curiosity of the multitude was 
amused by similar bonfires. A few days later the obnoxious 
June 5. opinions were solemnly repudiated by the University 
of Oxford. For the future none were to be allowed 
to take a degree who refused to swear' that they do not only 

t Tillières' Letters, given by Raumer, are frequently appealed to 
eo¢veying evidence against James ; but the letter of Jan. 
.tact couid be proved against him. 
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at present condemn and detest the proposition above mentioned, 
but that they shall always continue of the saine opinion.' 1 
In the original work of Pareus, the passage from which the 
condemned propositions were taken followed upon a long and 
sustained argument against the Pope's jurisdiction 
Nature of 
his argu- over princes. It was an argument, however, which, if 
ment. left to stand alone, would have exposed the writer 
to a crushing retort. "What ! " some Jesuits might well have 
answered, " do you mean to say that kings and princes are to 
be subjccted to no control whatever ? May they change thê 
laws and religion of their subjects at their pleasure ? May they 
commit murder with ilnpunity ?"- The answer of Pareus to 
this objection was singularly moderate. If a king, he said, 
should with lais own hands makc an attack like a common 
robber upon one of his subjects, he who is so treated may law- 
fidly defend his own person from injury. Against religious and 
political tyranny only two relnedies lnay be adopted. The 
clergy may point out to a notorious tyrant that he is breaking 
the laws of God and man, and, if he refuses to change his 
conduct, may cut him off by exconmaunication from the com- 
munion of the Church. Although neither the clergy nor pri- 
rate persons may draw the sword against their Prince, subor- 
dinate magistrates may take such measures as are necessary to 
defend the country against horrible oppression, and, if security 
cannot otherwise be obtained, may even resist and depose their 
sovereign. 
Such language, translated into the equivalent phrases of 
modern times, would not now be considered very appalling, 
The liberty of speech and the legality of national resistancd 
bave, in England at least, long. been counted anaongst the 
commonplaces of politics ; but in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century they had a dangerous sound; and it is no 
wonder that the King, who had just dismissed his Parliarnent 
in anger, and was scheming for a marriage which would, in ail 
probability, give him a Roman Catholic grandson, should bave 
been unwilling to listen to such reasoning with pat,ence. 
 Collier's Ecclesiastical tIistor),, viii 434. ttacket, 88. Wood, 
et ,4ni. Unir. Ox. i. 3z7. 
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Had the University of Oxford contented herself with answer- 
ing the arguments of Pareus, it would have been well enough. 
What she did was to present four propositiom in a garbled 
form  to ber students, and to require them to swear that they 
would never adopt them at any future time. Such an act was 
as injudicious as it was tyrannical, if men were to swear that 
they would disbelieve tbe arguments of Pareus, it was, pehaps, 
as wcll that they should hot read them. James, accordingly, 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, when he first hemd of 
] nterference 
withOxford Knight's sermon, directing him to take care 'that 
.u,ies. those who designed to makc divinity their profes- 
sion should chiefly apply themselves to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the Councils and Fathers, and the ancient school- 
men; but, as for the moderns, whether Jesuits or Puritans, 
they should wholly dechne reading their works.'  
If James could have succeeded in putting an end to the 
war in Germany, he would have had little need to trouble himself 
T,m with the attacks of libellers or teasoners at home. 
oa a As far as he was concerned, indeed, there were no 
accelted by 
Frederick. signs of despondency. In the preceding November 
he had at last laid before Frederick categorically the terms on 
which he was willing to render him assistance. "The Count 
Palatine," he had demanded, " shall, for himself and his son, 
wholly renounce and acquit all pretence of right and clmm 
unto the crown of Bohemia, and the incorporated counmes 
thereof. He shall from henceforward yield all constant due 
devotion unto the Imperial Majesty, as do other obedient 

t The first proposition as condemned at Oxford is as follows t 
«' Episcopi et pastores magistratus suos lmpios aut injustos, si contumaces 
sint, possunt et debent de consensu Ecclesie Satane tradere donec 
resipiscant." XVood, t[i, et ,4ni. Unir. O.v. i. 3-7 . In Pareus's 
Comtnentary, 349, it stands thus :--" Episcopi et pastores magistratibus 
suis impiis aut injustis possunt ac debent resistere, non ri aut gladio, sed 
verbo Dei, arguendo eorum notoriam impietatem aut injustitmm, et ad 
officium juxta verbum Dei et juxta leges faciendum eos cohortando, 
contulnacez veto de consensu Ecclesioe etiam Satanoe tradendo, donec 
tesipiscant." 
z Èxtract from the King's letter, April 4. Collier's Ec;l. IIist. vil. 
435 
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Prince-*, Electors of the Empire. He shall, upon his knee, 
crave pardon of the Imperial Majesty. He shall hOt hereaffer, 
any manner of way, either unfittingly carry or demean himself 
towards the hnperial iXajesty, or disturb his kingdoms or 
countries. He shall upon reasonable conditions reconcile 
himself with other his neighbour princes and states of the 
Empire, and hold good friendship with them ; and shall reallr 
do all other like things as is above contained, and that shall be 
t'easonable or necessary."  
The tenns thus laid down contained, indeed, all that the 
most impartial arbitrator could suggest. On the one hand, 
they denied to Frederick the right of private war, and they 
placed him in a position of inferiority towards the Chier of the 
Empire, to which the Princes of Germany had long been un- 
accustomed. On the other hand, they set a decided barrier 
t9 the encroachments of the Roman Catholic Church upon 
lrotestant soil. Unhappily it was something more than wise 
suggestions that were needed to quench the flames of the 
German conflagration. Each party professed to be anxious for 
peace ; but, in his heart, Frederick would be contented with 
nothing short of the position of an independent sovereign ; 
and, in his heart, Ferdinand would be contented with nothing 
short of the predominance of his Church. It is true that 
Frederick, hOt without allowing his dissatisfaction to be plainly 
seen, accepted his father-in-law's terms,  and that the Emperor 
expressed his determination to send an ambassador to Brussels, 
in order to treat with James for a suspension of arlns, to be 
followed by negotiations for a general pacification, a 
About this çime James was encouraged to take too favour- 
able a view of the prospects of his mediation, by the sight of a 
bundle of despatches from ¥ienna to Madrid, which 
The inter- 
«epted de- had not many weeks before fallen into the hands of 
patch. Mansfeld. From these letters it appeared, indeed, 
that there could be no longer the slightest doubt of Ferdinand's 
t The King to Ferdinand II., Nov. I2, I62I, Cbala, 239. 
z Frederick to the King, Nov. 25, .S'. 29. Germany. 
 Ferdinand II. to the King, Jan. 4, x622, Cabala» 24I. Ferdinand II. 
fo the Infanta Isabella, Jan. 3, Bntssds .dlSS. 
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resolution to transfer the Electorate ; but it also appeared that 
he anticipated the resistance of the Spanish Government to his 
scheme. James was, therefore, right in calculating on the help 
which it was possible for him to derive from Spain. Where he 
was wrong was in supposing that he could count upon Spanish 
aid one moment after he had ceased to inspire the Court of 
Madrid with a belief in his intention of actually mingling in the 
strife. 
With the assurances which reached him from Spain James 
was perfectly content. What mattered it, he thought, if Fre- 
derick and Ferdinand should prove recalcitrant, if only Philip 
were on his side. He accordingly ordcred Weston to repair 
to Brussels as soon as the conference was opcned by the 
Infanta, in order to settle the conditions for the suspension of 
arms. At the saine time he fancied that he was giving a great 
proof of his vigour by autherising Vere to take the comlnand 
of the royal troops in the Palatinate, as soon as money could 
be found to pay them. 1 
In truth, it was the want of money, far more than the want 
of men, which was likely to be the stumbling-block in his path. 
Vr«terlç,'s Frederick's troops, even if they would, could hot 
troops, now carry on the war otherwise than as brigands. 
Without any basis of operations other than the ruined and 
exhausted Palatinate--without money and without supplies-- 
what could they do but throw themselves, in search of livelihood, 
upon one Catholic district after another ? War in those days 
was terrible enough, at its best, and deeds of blood and shame 
weigh heavily upon the memory of the Catholic armies. But 
neither Spaniards nor Bavarians were forced to order their 
movements in accordance with the sheer necessity of plunder- 
ing. They were tolerably paid, and their commissariat was, at 
least to some extent, provided for. To their leaders war was 
hOt a necessity, and if the order for recall was given, there would 
be no difficulty in enforcing ifs execution. 
Of the sentiments which prevailed in Mansfeld's camp we 
happen to possess evidence in a letter which was at this time 

Commission to Vere, Feb. t6» S. Z?. Germany. 
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written by one of his officers. "The Bishopric of Spires," 
he said,. "is ours. We are plundering at out ease. Out general 
does not wish tor a treaty, or for peace. He laughs at the 
tr«. enemy. All his thoughts are fixed upon the col- 
lIansfeldin lection oflnoney, ofsoldiers, and of provisions. When 
.lsa¢« the si»ring cornes, he hopes to have fifty thousand men 
under arms. With this object he employs the strangest means 
of levying money. The Union has prolnised to bring into the 
field a force equal to ours; Knyphausen and the nobility of 
the Palatinate are proposing, with the aid of the Landave of 
Hesse, to attack the territories of the priests, and to pillage 
theln thoroughly before they retire. ]3y this diversion the 
enemy will be compelled to di»:ide his forces. If we corne 
across a great square cal» , we will take tare to make it pay a 
wonderful ransom." The letter ended by pointing out the ease 
with which the territories of Spires, Worlns, Mentz, and Alsace 
might be cut up into principalities for the conquerors. 1 
Whilst Mansfeld was thus plundering the lands upon the 
Upper Rhine, another adventu.er was making havoc of the 
cris,i,« Westphalian Bishoprics. Christian, the brother of 
;,,,s,,.ick. the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was the nephew 
of the late Queen Anne. At the age of seventeen he had been 
appointed Bishop or Administrator of Halberstadt, by one of 
those arrangements which were frequently elnployed by the 
heads of Protestant Houses, whenever they wished to provide 
for their relations at the expense of the ecclesiastical domains 
in their neighbourhood. The title assulned by hiln was purely 
nominal, and there was nothing episcopal about hiln, excepting 
his claire to enjoy the revenues of the see--a claire which, as 
it was net under the guarantee of the Peace of Augsburg, he 
would hardly be able to maintain in the face of a decisive 
victory of the Ilnperialists in the Palatinate. As the cousin of 
the exiled Queen of Bohelnia, he affected to put himself forward 
as ber special champion. He carried in his cap a glove, which 
she had once dropped, under which he bore the motto, "All 
t I bave omitted portions of the letter. The whole will be fi»und in 
Villermont's 7illA; i. 16o, 
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for Goal and her." Agaimt the cclesiatical princialities he 
vowed a special hatred.. Wherever he came the churches were 
sacked, and the silver images were coined into pieces bearing 
he inscription, "God's friend, and the enemy of the priests." 
Fire and desolation marked his track, and the hovel of the 
pensant and the home of the ctizen were regnrded as lawful 
prey by the banals of ruan in the eyes of whose commander 
it was the wort of crimes to lire under a bishop's fuie. 
Such were the commanders into whoe hands the fortunes 
 German Protestantism had fallen. Ferdinand aud Maxi- 
Prospeetsof milian were hot so far wrong when they spoke of 
,u«. peace as hopeless, excepting by a vigorous pros- 
cution of the war. ."I understand," wrote Vere, in language 
which might well have startled James out of the fool's paradise 
n which he was living, " by a chief officer of the Courir Man- 
feld, that he believes that there will be a truce, and is so much 
troubled at it, that he says it is intended to undo him, and is, 
therefore, resolved withal not to lay down his arms." 1 About the 
saine time a letter reached James from Mansfeld himself. He 
was ïeady, he said. to be included in the negotiations for peace; 
but it nmst be remembered that his toaster owed him no le:ss 
than four million florins, and that there was not the slightest 
chance that he would ever be able to pay him. He therefore 
expected that Haenau, an Austrian town in Alsace, whkh 
he had lately taken, should be ruade over to him in full 
possession.  
It s evident that the rime had passed when James could 
interfere with advantage. With his exchequer filled with 
ckt' parliamentary subsidies, he might bave exerciscd 
mssio, some influence over Mansfeld and Christian. }lut 
who was the King of England, that his mere word should 
check the creer of these needy adventurers? The deadly 
combat between anarchy and despotism must be fought out 
now to the end. James's attempts to car on war were as 

* Vere to Clvert, Mnrch  5, & /- G«rman3: 
* Mansfeld to the King, Match, S. t . Germany. 
thc papets of 63. 
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futile as his attelnpts at diplomatic success. Already the ten 
thousand men whom he had proposed to levy for the Palati- 
nate were melting into air. Chichester, indeed, whose splendid 
services in Ire]and deserved a better fate, had been dragged 
from his retirelnent, and ordcred to betake himself to Heidel- 
berg, that he lnight exercise a general supervision over his 
master's interests. 1 It was with no good-will that he prepared 
for the bootless errand. He would rather, he said, give 5oo/. 
to the Benevolence than go.  His excuses were not ad- 
lnitted. March zo, the day on which Digby left London for 
lXladrid, was fixed for hiln to set out, carrying with him the sure 
which would be needed for the supply of the intended arlny. 
March o arrived, but Chichester was still detained. The 
Bcnevolence came in slowly, and the money was not to be had. - 
To hasten the paylncnt, recourse was had to harsh and extremê 
measures. Several persons vho had refused to contribute 
were told that they must lnake up their minds to accompany 
Chichester to the Palatinate. Alnongst these, an aged citizen, 
who had forlnerly been a cheesemonger, was informed that his 
services would be needed to supply the army with cheest..  
Yet so little did the threats of the Council effect, that March 
and April passed away before Chichester was enabled to set out. 
On April 3, Ferdi,and's alnbassador, the Count of Schwar- 
zenberg, arrived in England.  James was overjoyed at seeing him 
è.pil. The Palatinate, he declared, would soon be restored. 
Schwarzen- Spain was putting forth all its influence in favour of 
berg in Eng- 
"a- peace ; and, in spite of the Duke of Bavaria, 
Emperor would be forced to submit.  Schwarzenberg's imme- 
diate mission was, however, one of mere complinaent. He had 
to inform James that, after the suspension of arms had been 

 Locke to Carleton, Jan. 9, S. P. Dom. cxxvii. 36. 
 Locke to Carleton, Feb. 4, S. P. Donc. cxxvii. 67. 
 Salvetti's 2Vcws-Zelters Feb. 5 March 8 
5' . Calvert to Carleton, 
March 24, S. P. ]folAand. 
* Mead to Stuteville, Feb. z, I-Iarl..]ISS. 389, fol. I40. Chambero 
gain to Cadeton, March 3 o, S. P. Dom. cxxviii. 96. 
n Calvert to Carleton, April 3, S. ao, ttolland. 
5 
 alvetti's Noevs-Zetter, April as 
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concluded, the Emperor would open negotiations for a general 
peace at Brussels, Cologne, or Frankfort. After remaining a 
few days in London, he proceeded to Brussels in order to take 
part in the conference which was soon to commence. 
Yet, short as his visit was, he was not left in ignorançe 
of the light in which his master's proceedings were popularly 
wi,,niff«» regarded in England. Dr. Winniffe, one of the 
sern, o. Prince's chaplains, preaching on the ' lusts which 
war against the soul,' took the opportunity of ilhlstrating the 
attack of the devil upon the soul by the attack of Spinola 
upon the Palatinate. The bold preacher was at once committed 
to the Tower, from which he was soon afterwards set free at 
Schwarzenberg's request. 1 
So well satisfied was James vith the position of ail'airs that 
he ostentatiously granted permission to Gondomar to levy one 
regiment in England, and another in Scotland, for 
Engllsh 
regimet» the Spanish service, under the command of Lord 
for Spaln. "Vaux and the Earl of Argyle. The employment was 
popular amongst the Catholics, and in a few days the whole 
number required was ready to cross the sea3 
Both at this rime and at a later period it was the settled 
conviction of the English people that Ferdinand was not in 
earnest in his desire for peace; and if it is meant by this, that 
he had no desire for a peace to which Frederick would have 
been willing to submit, the charge is undoubtedly correct. :Fie 
had ruade up his mind to the transference of the Electorate 
as an act to which he was bound by his promise to Maximilian, 
and by his duty to the interests of the Catholic Church, and he 
therefore took good care to warn the Infanta that she was by 
no means to allow any question upon this point to be raised at 
]3russels. With regard to the restitution of Frederick's heredi- 
tary dominions, he had, in all probability, not corne to any 
definite conclusion. As far as it is possible to discover his in- 
tentions from his private correspondence, it would seem that 

I -- to Meade, April I2, I-l"arl. II[SS. 389, fol. 168. 
 Locke to Carleton, April 6, 20, S. /9. Dom. cxxix. 7, 5 °. 
__, :2 
2Vews-Zetters, April x a 
¥OL. lç X 
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if Frederick had been willing to submit to his terres, to engage 
to give guarantees that he would abstain from hostilities for the 
future, and to accept the subordinate position which the old 
constitutional theory allotted to the Princes of the Empire, he 
would willingly bave given way. On the other hand, in common 
with all reasonable men at the rime, he had a strong opinion that 
Frederick would do nothing of the sort, and he sometimes ex- 
lwessed himself as if he was resolved upon continuing the wat 
hatever might happen. 
In the meanwhile, however, Mansfeld was playing his old 
gaine in Alsace. With ail gravity he was negotiating with 
Raville, an emissary from Erussels, an engagement 
March. 
_an«ed'» by which he promised to change sides for the con- 
i,ig«, sideration of a large sure of money for his troops, 
and of high honours for himself ; purposing all the while, as he 
informed Vere, ' to keep off that side from further levies by the 
hope they bave of his turning unto them.'  
From Mansfeld's mode of carrying on war, Vere at least 
expected but little good. " His means," he wrote, on April , 
Military « grow hcre so short that he can subsist very little 
ptoepects, longer in these parts. Whither hewill direct himsei 
is to himself, I believe, most uncertain : but most conceive it 
must be where he may find least opposition."  
It was a dangerous policy in the face of the enemy whom 
he was now to confront. Tilly's soldiers, indeed, were hot the 
Tilly in the orderly and inoffensive warriors which it has pleased 
»,it« partisan writers to represent them. They, too, knew 
full well how to burn villages and to eut the throats of innocent 
peasants ; but in coml)arison with the hordes who followed 
Mansfeld's bramer, their discipline was perfect. Tolerably paid, 
and with supplies from the rear at their disposal, the Bavarian 
army was under no necessity of roaming about in search of 
plunder. Nor was its commander a man who was likely to 
march 'where there was least opposition.' Thoroughly con- 
vinced of the goodness of the cause for which he was fighting, 

t Vere to Calvert, Match xS, S. 2 9. Germany. 
t Vere fo Cal'¢ert, April  ibid. 
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Tilly united to those military qualifies which raised him to a 
place amongst the most consummate generals of the age a rare 
single-mindedness and honesty of purpose. Believing that the 
cause of order and peace was entrusted to his keeping, he had 
devoted his lire to the suppression of that anarchy which was 
in his eyes the worst of crimes. Yet, if his bearing was firm, 
he did not underrate the strength of his opponents. To the 
south of the post which he had taken up between the 
April. 
Hi .military Odenwald and the Rhine lay the two strong fortresses 
t, os, t,on. of Heidelberg and Mannheim, whilst the western 
side of the great river was guarded by Frankenthal. Behind 
these positions Mansfeld could operate in security, having 
the bishopric of Spires and the Austrian lands in Alsace at 
his mercy. Beyond the Main, Christian of Brunswick, who 
had been repulsed in the winter, was again gathering his forces 
and hanging upon his rear. If the States of the dissohed 
Union should listen, as was by no means unlikely, to Mans- 
feld's voice--if Baden, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, and the 
Protestant towns should spring to arms--the forces which could 
be brought against him would be overwhelming. 1 To make 
matters worse, he was by no means certain of the cordial co- 
operation of his Spanish allies. Ever since the prospect of a 
suspension of arms had been opened, Cordova, acting no doubt 
by instructions from Brussels, had been turning a deaf ear to 
the demands for aid which had been addressed to him by the 
Bavarian commander. 
Against these dangers Tilly was able to oppose his own 
military skill, a well-disciplined army, and the advantages of a 
Moral and central position. Yet ail this would have availed 
poi,c him nothing but for the moral superiority of his 
question at 
i.« cause. Nowhere in Germany could the slightest 
enthusiasm for Frederick be discovered. In the Protestant 
States men might fear the consequences Of a Catholic victory, 
but they feared disorder and organised plunder more. The 
authority which Ferdinand would exercise might be a stern 

 See the calculations of Maximilian in his letter to the Emperor 
lan. -6'6 Hurter, Gcsdt. F,'rdinands.II. ix. 633. 
X2 
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che; the religion which would follow in its train might be 
utterly unacceptable ; but the immediate danger did hOt lie 
there. The pretensions of Frederick to meddle with Bohemia 
had never yet been publicly renounced, and it was felt that 
those pretensions carried with them the germs of an intermin- 
able war. Protestants who had long grumbled against the in- 
tcrference of the Emperor in religious disputes shrank from 
giving support to an opposition which proclaimed no law but 
that of the strongest, and to a prince who had collected round 
his standard a banal of hungry adventurers, who were utterly 
unable to support themselves except by pillaging their neigh- 
bcurs. The price which Germany was called upon to pay for 
ridding itself of the Imperial authority may well have seemed 
too high. From henceforth, if Frederick were victorious, every 
petty prince would know that if he wished for honour and dis- 
tinction, he had nothing to do but to gather round him a banal 
of hardy rufiïans, and to live at his ease amidst the despair of 
plundered citizens and the agony of burning towns. 
To all this Frederick was as blind as ever. He could not 
see that the one hope for his cause lay in the possibility of 
disentangling the prospects of Protestantism from the progress 
of anarchy. If he could do this a mightier Union than that 
which had Sulak ingloriously the year before would arise to 
support him. The great Protestant States of the North would 
stand forward as one man to defend the cause of religious 
independence and political order. With a war such as that 
which was being waged by Mansfeld and Christian, they would 
bave nothing to do. 
To the hopeful predictions which reached him from time to 
time from Mansfeld's camp, Frederick's ears were ever open. 
Now that so great an army was gathered round his 
Frederlck 
g,, to t« standard, he thought it was rime to show himself 
vti,,t« in the field. Issuing a manifesto calling the princes 
of Germany to arms,  he suddenly left the I-Iague. Making 
his way across France in disguise, he unexpectedly appeared, 
on April , in blansfeld's camp at Germersheim. He found 

 2"heatrum Euro.poeum» i. 6.  
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the commander in earnest conversation with Raville, and appa- 
rently about to conclude a convention which would have 
placed his whole army at the Infanta's disposal. Mansfeld, as 
he had probably intended from the beginning, announced to 
the astonished emissary that all negotiations must now be at 
an end. 
James had given a hearty consent to the journey of his son 
in-law, under the impression that he would be able to exercise 
Frederld, authority over Mansfeld, and would forbid htm from 
,,a ll.,n»- hindering the prospects of the conference by anv 
tend. attack upon the neighbouring States. Yet to sui)- 
pose that Frederick could do anything of the sort was to lnis- 
understand utterly the character of the man, and the condi- 
tions under wlfich Mansfeld's army could be maintained. 
Frederick's first words upon his arrival at Germersheim had 
shown how little he thought of anything but war. "I will have 
nothing to do with a suspension of arms," he said, turning to 
Raville as he spoke, "for that will be my ruin. I must have 
either a good peace or a good war." t Nor did he want allies. 
The Margrave of Baden rose at his summons, and the combined 
forces nmrched to attack Tilly, who had already opened the 
campaign by a ser_;es of assaults upon the smaller posts by 
which Heidelberg was surrounded. 
If Frederick had been at the head of a well-disciplined and 
well-commanded force, such a step would have been the best 
for him to take. His subjects were being butchered 
llansfeid 
takes the almost before his eyes,  and it was certain that he 
field. 
would have a better chance of being listened to in 
the approaching negotiations if he could present himself as 
undisputed toaster in his own dominions. It was not long 
before the unhappy prince was taught by bitter experience 
what was the meaning of making war with Mansfeld in COtn- 
Aprll 
 The Infanta Isabella to Philip IV., ïay]" russels 
" Thealt'um £urojtrtott, i. 62I. "At one place taken by Tilly, we 
hear tt'.at hall the citizens were also slain; the test for the most part 
wounded to death. Many women and chihlren were also slain. "lhe 
women did great hurt by throwing of hot scalding water." Advertisemeut 
April t9, 5 2 9. Germany. 
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mand. His first operations, indeed, were crowned with suc- 
cess. Near Wiesloch the united Protestant army fell 
Aprll 
¢'mt t upon the Bavarians, and inflicted a severe loss upon 
"Wiesloch. 
the enemy. Tilly, retreating to Wimpfen on the 
Neckar, called upon Cordova for assistance, and in the face of 
so imminent a danger he did hot call in vain. Yet though, in 
spire of the junction of the Imperialist commanders, Fre- 
derick's forces were stilI more numerous than the enemy, he 
was unable to profit by this advantage. There was no unity of 
action in his camp. The Margrave proposed that the. enemy 
should be kept in check ti]l the arrival of Christian enabled 
them to overwhelm him by sheer force of numbers. To this 
plan Mansfeld was unwilling or unable to accede. For an 
army such as his it was a physical impossibility to occupy the 
saine position for more than one or two days without starvation. 
In spite of ail remonstrances, he marched away, with the inten- 
tion of seizing the passage over the Neckar at Ladenburg, after 
which he would make a sudden swoop upon Cordova's bridge 
over the Rhine at Oppenheim. The Margrave remained at 
Wimpfen, to make head against the enemy as best he might. 
As might have been expected, Tilly profited by the oppor- 
Avril26. tunity. Gathering ail his strength, he fell upon the 
Wh«bt««o: troops which had been deserted by Mansfeld. On 
Wimpfen. the evening of April 26, the Margrave of Baden was 
flying in headlong rout from the battle-field of Wimpfen. 
In the meanwhile Mansfeld had taken Ladenburg, but he 
had donc nothing more. Cordova, he heard, had, ilnmediately 
Rett«atof after the battle, marched straight for Oppenheim, 
qn««la. and in that quarter nothing was to be effected. On 
the day of the battle there had been no more than two days' 
provisions in Mansfeld's camp. He had, therefore, now no 
choice before him but to beat a hasty retreat from the Palati- 
nate, even if he had not been desirous to transfer his army to 
Alsace for reasons of his own. For he already looked upon 
Haguenau as a place destined to be the capital of the princi- 
pality, to which he hoped to entitle himself by the sword, and 
he knew that siege had been laid to it by the Emperor's 
brother, the Archduke Leopold, who, rash and incompetent as 
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he was, vas always better pleased to be at the head of an 
army than to preside in episcopal vestments in the cathedrals 
of Strasburg or Passau, of which sees an unwelcome fate had 
condemned him to call himself the Bishop. It was seldom, 
however, that his military efforts were crowned with success, 
and on this occasion he was only just in time to fly in hot haste 
before Mansfeld's superior forces.  
On April 23, three days before the rout at Wimpfen, 
Weston set out for Brussels. The temper in which he entered 
Aprll ,s. upon his embassy was only too likely to bring with 
Westonsets it grievous disappointment; for he seems to bave 
ttt for 
s»«s. expected that, because he was himself sincerely 
desirous of peace, all difficulties would give way before him. 
Yet he ought to have known that the position of the Infanta 
was by no means an easy one. Fully empowered by the 
Emperor to negotiate the suspension of arms, and for the 
present, whatever her ulterior objects might be, enlisted in 
favour of the success of the negotiations, she could not fail to 
perceive that the news from the Pa!atinate was hot favour- 
able to peace. She had just heard of Frederick's arrival, of 
the rash words in which he had explained to Raville that he 
would not hear of a suspension of arms, and of his junction 
with the Margrave of Baden. She wrote despairingly to Philip, 
that before the negotiations could corne to an agreement a whole 
year would have passed away.  
A preliminary difficulty about the form in which the 
Emperor's authority to treat was couched, was soon got over, 
r,y. upon a promise made by the Infanta's ministers that 
Opening of 
the negotia- a document, drawn up in proper form, should be 
tions, forthcoming before the consultations were brought 
to an end. When it came to Weston's tutn to produce his 
powers, a more formidable obstacle presented itself. He had 
brought with him an assurance from James that he would take 
care that his son-in-law conformed to his wishes ; but from 

 Nethersole to Calvert, April 26, 29, Ma)" 5. Narrative by the Mat- 
grave of Baden, April. Wrenham to --, May 6, S. o. Germany. 
* The Infanta Isabella to Philip IV., April 2x 2¢ss¢1g 
blay x ' 
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Frederick himself he could not produce a line ; still less could 
he show that he had authority to make any engagement on 
behalf of either Mansfcld or Christian ; and whatever might 
be the nominal position of those comr, anders, no one at 
russels doubted for an instant that they were practically their 
own masters. 1 At last, on May x6, Weston was allowed to 
despatch a courier to the Palatinate, to request that Frederick 
and his generals would send representatives, to give hiln their 
advice at the conference. By this means he fondly hoped ail 
obstacles would be overcome.  
Whilst Weston was struggling to disentang]e the diplomatie 
web, Frederick had gone through many changes of opinion. 
rr«a«¢u' In truth, tbe dilelnlna into which he had brought 
if«ti«. hilnself, was one which admitted of no escape. 
Without either lnoney or supplies, it was impossible for him to 
keep together an army in sufficient numbers to defea the 
enelny. It was equaily impossible for him to support his army 
without ravaging the neighbouring territories. It would be well 
with him if he could drive Tilly back to ]3avaria. It would 
also be well with hiln if he could sign a peace which would 
enable him to disband his troops. A mere suspension of arms, 
which would oblige him to keep his forces together, but which 
would hot enable him to feed them, was fraught with disaster. 
"A truce," he wrote to James, before he heard of the defeat 
of his ally at Wimpfen, «wiil be my utter ruin. The enemy 
will supply his army vith food and money. We are in a ruined 
country, and we bave no mines in the West Indies to fall back 
t:pon." s Even the bad news that followed did hot alter his 
opinion.  At last a sharp letter from James, coming simulta- 
n«ously with Mansfeld's determination to abandon the attack 
upon Oppenheim, shook his resolution. On May 3 he wrote 

t Weston fo Calvert, May tS, S. P. Ylanders. 
* XVeston to Nethersole, lXlay t6, 5. . Germany. Weston's Report, 
fol. u, lmter Temple «ISS. vol. 48. 
April 25 
 Frederick to the King, M--i--y 5' "ç" /" Germany. 
 Vere and Nethersole to Calvert June I I, S. a °. Germanyo 
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to assure his father-in-law that he was now ready to consent to 
a truce for a month. 1 
This mood did hot last long. On the 8th, he met the 
Margrave of Baden at Spires, who assured him that, in spite of 
ni. wadik« his defeat, he was still able to bring 7,ooo men into 
tnden«ie», the field. A fresh bargain was struck between them, 
and Frederick promised to agree to no terres without the consent 
of the Margrave. Christiau was known to be at last approach- 
ing the Main, and it was settled that the two arlnies should 
again combine in order to effect a junction with the new 
comers. 
The day after this agreement had been ruade Weston's 
despatch arrived. Frederick coolly answered that he was now 
under an engagement to the Margrave, and that till the opinion 
of his ally had been taken, he could say nothing about the 
conference at 13russels.  
On the evening of the 22nd, the whole force marched out 
of Mannheim. The next morning the troops were before the 
ttis attad" gares of Darmstadt. Unable to resist, the Landgrave 
upon Darm- Loui» invited the leaders into the town, where he en- 
 ,-d,. tert::tined them hospitably, whilst the soldiers without 
were driving off the cattle from the fields, and plundering the 
houses ot his subjects. As a Lutheran, who had warmly taken 
the Emperor's part, he was especially obnoxious to Frederick. 
He now tendered the advice that it would be well to submit 
to the Emperor ; but Frederick was in no humour to think 
of yielding. He was now, he said, at the head of a powerful 
army. He would have nothing to do with sub- 
I-Iis lan- 
gg« tothe mission. I-Iis quarrel was not with the Emperor in 
Landgrave. his imperial capacity. He had only to do with an 
Archduke of Austria. If he was to have a peace, the arrears of 
lais soldiers' pay must be satisfied ; the Electoral dignity and 

 Nethersole to Carleton, May 2 ; Frederick to the King, May x3 
S. P. Germany. 
e 1Yethersole to Weston, May zu ; Nethersole to Calvert, May ez, 
S. '. Ger¢;any. 
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the whole of the Palatinate must be restored ; the privileges and 
religion of the Bohemians must be guaranteed afresh.  
Such words proceeding from a conqueror thundering at the 
gates of Munich or Vienna would have been in their place. 
Coming from Frederick, they were most disastrous to the cause 
,f which he had ruade himself the champion. We can fancy 
the grim smile of scorn with which they would be received in 
cvery Catholic town in Europe. The proscribed prince, it 
would be said, was incorrigible. This, then, was the meaning 
of the negotiation opened at Brussels, and of the prolnise to 
accept the decision of his father-in-law. If he was so elated 
by the capture of an undefended town, as to talk of re-opening 
the question of the government of Bohemia, what security 
«ould there possibly be that, if he were re-instated in his heredi- 
tary dominions, he would not use the power thus conceded to 
him for a renewed aggression upon his neighbours ? 
Frederick did not stop here. The Landgrave of Darn» 
stadt had a fortified post at Russelheim, which commanded a 
passage over the Main. He was now ordered to place 
Imprlson- 
mcntofthe it in the hands ofhis importunate guest. Unable to 
L''g« resist, Louis sought safety in flight. His movements 
were soon discovered, and he was captured, and brought back to 
the town. Frederick, and lais instigator. Mansfeld, soon found 
that they had gained but little by their violence. Turning to 
bay, the Landgrave refused to comply wlth their demands, 
and was carried off as a prisoner when the army marched 
towards the Main. 
In spire of Louis's refusal, Mansfeld directed his course 
towards Russelheim, hoping to overawe the commander of so 
L«««» small a post. The man, however, proved staunch 
«t«,. to lais duty, and Mansfeld turned aside towards 
Aschaffenburg, searching for a passage across the broad river 
which divided l,iln from Christian. He had hot gone far be- 
fore bitter news was brought. Tilly had received a strong 
reinforcement, and was on the watch to intercept him. The 
next moment the great army of which Frederick had spoken 
 The Landgrave of Hesse-Daxmstadt to the Elector of Mentz, lIay 9, 
..ç. 2 °. Germany. 
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so boastfully was in full retreat. Its rearguard was attacked 
near Lorsch, and suffered some loss ; but the remainder of the 
force contrived to final an inglorious shelter behind the walls of 
Nannheim.  
At the moment of the fatal raid upon the Landgrave, what 
[ittle chance of an accommodation still ren:ained melted into 
*y3o. the air. After all that had passed, it was perhaps 
Ruin of a light thing for Frederick that the Emperor or the 
Frederick's 
ç--u« Duke of Bavaria should steel their hearts against 
him. It was the last hope of summoning Protestant Germany 
to his aid which he had dashed aside. In the beginning 
of May, there had been signs that the neutral states were 
alanned at the progress of the Impeçialists. The Duke of 
Wtirtemberg had offered his mediation ; the King of DenmEæk 
had sent a fresh embassy to plead the cause of the proscribed 
ilector ; and, what was more significant still, the Elector of 
Saxony himself had written to Ferdinand, to urge him to a 
complete restitution of ail that Frederick had ever possessed, u 
The imprisonnent of the LandgrEve of Darmstadt, and the rash 
words which Frederick had uttered about Bohemia, put an end 
to these well-meant efforts. The King of Denmark and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg submitted to the rebuff which had be- 
corne inevitable ; and, before two months were over, John 
George was giving his warmest approval to the Emperor's 
scheme of transferÆing the Eectorate to Maximilian.  
The day before Frederick's return to Mannheim, Chichester 
arrived from England. * After long wEiting he brought with him 
Chiehester's such money as the Benevolence had afforded ; and 
m-rival, he had instructions to require Frederick to remain 
within the Palatinate, and to abstain for the future from any 
aggression upon the territories of his neighbours. 
To Chichester's military eye nothing could be more deplor- 

 Nethersole to Calvert, May 27, June , S. P. Germanj,. Vere to 
Cadeton, June 2, S. t 9. 1-[ollan,L 
- The Elector of Saxony t,) the Emperor, May 4, Zondor2, i. 605. 
 Hohenzollern to the Emperor, July , K]tevt'nhiiller, ix. 1763. 
 Vere to Carleton, June , S. L lrallat. 
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able than the aspect of the troops which he saw defiling past. 
The long train of baggage, and the crowds of wretched women 
who had been dragged or enticed from their devastated homes, 
did not bode well for the future operations of the army. It was 
' ill disciplined,' he wrote, ' and ill armed.' As for the skirmish 
at Lorsch, ' considering the advantages which the enemy had, 
and the assurance which they had to give an absolute de- 
feat, I hold it for a very happy and honourable day for the 
King.'  
For some time Chichester pleaded in vain with Frederick. 
The army was again about to retire into Alsace, and the unhappy 
jun« prince refused to remain in the Palatinate alone. 
ne attempts ]etter from Weston, however, changed the current of 
tu negotiate 
an armistice, his thoughts. The Infanta, it seemed, had consented 
to request Chichester to negotiate a short armistice, in order to 
give time for the discussion of the arrangements for a permanent 
suspension of hostilities, and had written to Cordova and Tilly 
asking them to accept the terms proposed by him. To an armis- 
tice thus demanded, Mansfeld was willing to agree ; for he had 
no longer any hope of beating Tilly in the field, and he supposed 
that the Infanta would still be ready to buy off his opposition 
at his own price. Frederick, who was now entirely in Mansfeld's 
hands, turned round once more. He was ready, he said, to 
consent to an armistice for three weeks. The troops would be 
able, for so short a time, to shift for themselves, without leaving 
the Palatinate. He would himself send an agent to ]3russels 
and his allies would do the saine, z 
Chichester next turned to the Imperial commanders. The 
moment was ill chosen to talk of an armistice. Provoked 
t»reetlo by the attack upon Darmstadt, they were little in- 
»ya'iy. clined to halt in their career of victory. Nor were 
better reasons wanting to hold them back from accepting the 
proposa1 of the English ambassador. At last Christian, laden 
with the plunder of the Westphalian ]3ishoprics, was drawing 
 Chichester to the King ; Chichester to Carleton June 
Germant,. 
 Chichester to Weston, June 5 ; Chlchester to the King, .]'une 6, 
..ço t'. German.v. 
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near. It was hOt even pretended that he had agreed to suspend 
hostilities, and they had no wish to see him effecting a successful 
junction with Mansfeld. Cordova, accordingly, taking advan- 
tage of a phrase in the Infanta's letter by which the granting of 
the armistice was made-conditional on the military situation, 
answered that he could do nothing without the consent of the 
other commanders, and prudently omitted to forward the letter 
which had been intended for Tilly.  Tilly's course was thus 
ruade plain before him. He had heard nothing, he said, from 
the Infanta ; and without an express order from the Emperor 
he could do nothing. He should, however, be glad to be in- 
formed where the troops of Mansfeld and Christian could find 
quarters which would enable them to abstain from attacking 
the Emperor's allies, and what assurance could be given that 
they would observe an armistice if it were agreed upon.  
Of the treatment to which he was subjected, Chichester 
complained bitterly ; but in his cahner moments he could not 
Chichester's deny that Tilly's doubts were not unreasonable. "I 
opinion of observe," he wrote to Calvert, on June  , "so much 
Frederick's 
f°«»- of the armies of the Margrave of Baden, and of the 
Count Mansfeld, which I have seen, and of their ill discipline 
and order, that I must conceive that kingdom and principality 
for which they shal| fight to be in great danger and hazard. 
The Duke of Brunswick's, it is said, is not much better 
governed, and how tan it be better, or otherwise, where men 
are raised out of the scum of the people, by princes who bave 
no dominion over them, nor power, for want of pay, to punish 
them, nor means to reward them, living only upon rapine and 
spoil, as they do ? I pray God to preserve the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and his forces ; for if they receive a blow, as I have cause 
to doubt, all that is left to the Prince within the Palatinate will 
be in danger. His towns are ill-victualled, his garrisons weak, 
and the soldier discontented, his weekly pay being so small, by 

' Weston's Report, fol. 4 b, çnner 7Cle IlISS. vol. 48. Weston to 
Calvert, June zz, S. 29. Germany. 
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mismg of thc value of moncy, that it can hardly buy him brcad. 
to sustain nature. Thcsc and othcr miscrics which I daily 
bchold with grief, togcthcr with thc strangc carriagc of thc 
Empcror's chicfs sincc thc rcccipt of thc Infanta's Icttcrs, makc 
me to doubt thc good succcss of our part by arms. I pray 
God it was othcrwisc."  
Alrcady, thc day bcforc thcsc prcscicnt words wcrc writtcn, 
thc blow which Chichcstcr fcarcd had fallcn upon Christian. 
j,« o. Rapidly marching upon Aschaffcnburg, thc combincd 
tt« « forces of Tilly and Cordova had crosscd thc Main, 
H5chst. 
at the very spot at which Mansfeld had hoped to 
pass the river a few days before. Wheelivg to the left, they 
took their way with all speed along the further bank. At 
H/5chst they round Christian utterly unprel)ared for the attack. 
After a short struggle, his troops were driven in headlong rout 
acros the stream. Gathering together the scaltered remnants 
of lus beaten arm); he contrived to make his way to Mansfeld 
at Mannheim.  
Frederick was in evil plight. Twenty-five thousand men 
were sdll collected round h;m ; but with such an army he could 
neither wage war nor make peace. The Margrave 
Frederlck 
dih«t- er Baden was the first to slink away without a word, 
ened. leaving his troops to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties as best they could.  Mansfeld and Christian were 
in haste to be gone, far away from the terrible sword of Tillv. 
Whilst they remained at Mannheim, their troops had consumed 
the provisions which had been laid up for the garrison, and 
there was nothing but starvation before them if they relnained. 
Chichester saw clearly that, if peace was to be had at all, 
Frederick must be separated from the adventurers into whose 
d«t«,. hands he had fallen. He begged him, therefore, to 
mines to stay behind at Mannhein. Findinq that his reasoning 
leave the 
Palatinate. WaS without effect, he produced an indignant letter 
which James had written on the first news of his son-in-law"s 
 Chichester to Calvert, June  I. S. P. G«rmany. 
"- Vere to Calvert, June II ; Nethersole to Calvert, June 8, & 2 4, 
Go-mao,. 
 Chiehester to Weston, June , S. P Germany. 
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refusal to take part in the conference at Brussels.  It was ail 
to no purpose. Frederick was resolved to go. If his father 
in-law, he said, knew the state in which he was, he would hot 
press him to remain. He was ready to submit to the treaty. 
He would do no hostile act ; but his person was hot safe at 
Mannheim. If the King did hOt like him to accompany the 
army, he would go to Switzerland. On the Æ3th, he rode out 
of Mannheim with the troops of Mansfeld and Christian on 
their retreat to Alsace. * 
Never again was Frederick to Iook upon his native soil till he 
returned in the train of a mightier deliverer, to find himself, in 
victory as in defeat, a mere helpless waif upon the current. He 
was hOt wholly selfish or unprincipled. His weak and unstable 
nature had been stirred toits shallow depths by the passions of 
his age; but hls mind was of that telnper that everything 
seemed easy to him which was yet to be undertaken, and every 
obstacle seemed insuperable when he was brought face to face 
with its difficulties. It was his sad destiny never to see any- 
thing as it really was, and never to count any enterprise im- 
possible till he was called upon to engage in it. The popular 
commonplaces about German liberty and religious freedom 
were ever on his lips, whilst he never for a molnent thought it 
worth his while to test their meaning, or to ask hilnself how far 
they represented valuable ideas, or how far they had been 
encrusted with notions and opinions which were altogether 
destructive and indefensible. Even'now, after ail his past ex- 
perience, he could hOt discern that, whatever his countrymen 
might be ready to do in filture days after they had felt the full 
weight of the Emperor's yoke, they were hot yet prepared 
to cast down the imperial edifice which, time-worn and 
shattered as it was, was yet their only shelter against high- 
handed injustice and never-ending strife. The strength of 
Ferdinand and Maxilnilian lay in the position which they 
occupied as supporters of order, and as champions of national 
unity. The rash appropriation of the Bohemian crown, the 
 Tho. King to Frederick, June 3, A,ld. z[SS, x2,485» fol. là] b.' 
The King to Chichester, June 3, Sh«rborne xlxrSS. 
 Chichester to the King, June 2 3, 5: t'. Germany. 
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refusal to acknowledge the consequences of defeat, and above 
ail, the employment of Mansfeld and his freebooters, had left 
Frederick without a reputable friend in the Empire. 
Frorn such a spectacle itis well to turn for a moment 
to the calm devotion of the English commander. No man 
Vere's knew tetter than Vere how hopeless his military 
position, position was. Yet it was hot of the overwhelming 
forces of the enemy that he complained the most. During the 
days which Frederick had spent at Mannheirn, that unhapl,y 
prince had continued to sec with Mansfeld's eyes and to hear 
with Mansfeld's ears. To Vere, who was ready to sacrifice 
everything in his cause, he refused even the courtesy of a seat in 
the council of war.  Of his plans and desires he left hirn in as 
complete ignorance as the rneanest soldier in the camp. And 
now when, with the help of the money which Chichester had 
brought, Vere was able to fill up the ranks of his garrisons, the 
saine evil influence met him at every turn. Mansfeld's men 
had consumed the provisions on which he had depended to 
carry him through the siege. "If we be attempted," he wrote 
despairingly to Carleton, "I shall doubt very rnuch of the event. 
Besides, Count Mansfeld hath taken a great part of out service- 
able men frorn us, and put the rnost poor in their places that 
ever I saw."  It could not well be otherwise. Licence to 
rove unheeded in quest of fresh stores of plunder, was the 
bait by which Mansfeld attracted round htrn his demora!ised 
soldiery. Hard blows for the sake of a prince who hirnself re- 
fused to share the dangers to which his followers were exposed, 
were all that Vere could offer. 
The crisis seemed to be rapidly approaching. On June 20, 
seven days after Frederick turned his back upon Mannheim, 
Siegeof Tilly appeared before Heidelberg, and shots were 
Heidelberg exchanged with the garrison. To Chichester's de- 
begun and 
interrupted, mand that he should refrain from attacking a town 
held by the troops of the King of Great ]3ritain, he returned a 
curt answer, that he should not change his plans without an 
express order from the Emperor This time, however, the 
 Vere to Carleton, June  , S. P. ttolland. 
 Vere o Carleton, June 4, S. t . Go'many. 
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danger passed away. The Imperialist commanders came to 
the conclusion that as long as Mansfeld was at large, it would 
be dangerous to undertake the siege. It was always possible 
that the adventurer might recross the Rhine, and make a dash 
at the unplundered homesteads of the great Bavarian plain. 
Tilly, therefore, marched southwards to bar the way, leaving 
Cordova to make the return of the enemy into the Palatinate 
Coreova's impossible. The Spaniard did his work with pitiless 
ravages, severity. From behind the walls of Mannheim, 
Chichester, fretting under the enforced inaction, was able to 
trace his progress by the rolling flames which sprung aloft 
rioto the villages which had once been the happy homes of a 
contented peasantry. If Mansfeld should attempt to return he 
would find nothing but a blackened wilderness, unable to supply 
food to his army for a single day. 
To the peasant, who saw the result of lais lifelong toil drift- 
ing away amidst smoke and lîame, it mattered little whether 
Discussion his ruin was to be ascribed to Cordova or to Mans- 
t russes feld. To ail who were looking anxiously into the 
ubout the 
vo,,'es; future, it ruade a great difference whether these atro- 
cities were committed with a definite military object or not. 
When that object had been attained, Cordova's ravages would 
cease, whilst the evil deeds of Mansfeld's bands would never 
corne to an end as long as his army remained in existence. 
When, on June x 5, the conferences were re-opened at Brussels, 
Weston soon discovered that his position was changed for the 
worse. The letter of credence which he now produced from 
Frederick was at once rejected, and formal powers, as binding as 
those which had by this rime been received froln the Emperor, 
were demanded by the Infanta's commissioners. It was in vain 
that Weston stood up for the sufficiency of his master's guarantee. 
His arguments, he round, had little weight with lnen who knew 
that Frederick, in his conversation at Darmstadt, had ftung his 
promises to the winds, and had positively declared that he had 
no intention of submitting to the Elnperor at ail A fresh 
 Chicheter to Carleton, June 6, July o, 2. Tilly to Chichester, 
_une u5 ç /9. Germany. 
J ly-' " 
VOL. tV. 
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difficulty, which arose from the probability that if Frederick 
,:onsented to sign the powers required, he would insist upon 
styling himself King of Bohemia, was got over by an agree- 
ment that James should issue a fresh COmlnission, and that 
it should be sent to his son-in-law, to be confirlned by the 
simple signature---Frederick. At the saine time it was agreed 
that Mansfeld and Christian should be asked to send special 
powers, binding theluseh'es to subluit to the arrangements ruade 
at Brussels. 1 As there woulit be solne delay in obtaining the 
fresh conamission from England, Weston took advantage of the 
courier who carried these delnands, to ask Frederick to send 
full powers at once, which, even if they were rejected on 
account of the title used by him, woul't at least serve to show 
that he was in earnest in submitting to the negotiation in pro- 
gress. 
The next few days only served to bring out more clearly 
the real difficuities of the case. Christian of Brunswick had 
a ..out held back from taking any part in the conferences 
«ib«- vbatever. Mansfeld had sent a Captain Weiss to 
ing of b, lans- 
feld's troops, consult with Weston, with instructions to ask hot 
only for a pardon for hilnself and his followers, and for perlnis- 
sion to retain the places which he held in the Empire till the 
conclusion of the final treaty of peace, but also for a con- 
siderable sure of money, to enable hiln to disband his troops. 
"Ihis last request was justly considered as exorbitant by Pec- 
quius. "They who bave elnployed the Count," he said to 
Weston, "ought to satisfy lais delnand for money." Nor vas 
it only from the difficulty of treating vith such a COlnlnander 
Despair of as Mansteld that the Infanta began to despair of the 
thelnfanta, success of ber efforts at lnediation. Every letter 
which reached ber from Vienna conveyed a fresh assurance of 
Ferdinand's resolution to deprive Frederick of the Electorate, 
whatever he might do about the territory; and an objection 
ruade, at the request of the Imperial ambassador, to the use of 
the word "Elector" in James' comlnission, had been met by 

t Weston to Calvert, June 2, S. 19. Germany. l'larrative of the 
June 4 
Gonference u'j'-' Arussels dvlSS. 
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an announcement from Weston, that his toaster reouired 
the restitution of the honours as well as of the patrimony of his 
son-in iaw.  
To no one did the pretensions advanced on both sides give 
greater disquietude than to the Infanta. On the one hand, 
she insisted on rejecting Mansfeld's demand for money ; on 
the other hand, she wrote to Ofiate, begging him to urge the 
Emperor to desist from his design, and to tdl him plainly that 
if he refused to do so, he must give up ail hope of peace. 
It vas in the midst of this entanglement that news arrived 
from Alsace, which, for a time, seemed iikely to extricate the 
Frederickin English negotiator from his difficulty. A few weeks' 
alc«, experience in Mansfeld's camp was beginning to tdl 
even upon Frederick. It was evidently not byaimless wander- 
ing in pursuit of booty that the Palatinate would be recovered. 
When Weston's demand for powers reached him on June 28, 
he was in no mood to raise any further obstacle. The next 
day he forwarded to Brusseis two copies of the 
His com- 
plaintsofthe document required, one with, and the other without 
m»-. the only seal which he possessed--the seai of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. In a letter to Chichester, which was 
written on the saine day, he bitterly complained of his position. 
"I hope," he wrote, "that the excesses committed here vill 
not be imputed to me. I ara very sorry to see them, and I 
wish for nothing better than to be away from them." The day 
before he had expressed himself in stronger terres. " As for 
this army," he said, "it has colmnitted great disorders. I 
think there are men in it who are possessed or the dcvil, and who 
take a pleasure in setting tire to everything. I should be very 
glad to leave them. There ought to be some difference ruade 
between friend and enemy ; but these pcople ruin both alike. '' 

 Weston to Calvert, June 30, &/'. Germaty. The Infanta Isabella 
June z 4 
to Phip IV,  ., Zgrussels A[SS. 
-" Frederick to Chichester, June 28, S. _P. Germany. The following 
extract from a lctter from Frederick to his wife will be found misplaced 
ttmongst the Holland State Papers of December, I62. It is evidentlythe 
decypher of part of a paragraph in cypher from a letter written about this 
rime, the first clause being imperfect :--" Le disordre parn,y la soldatesque 
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Yet, what to do, Frederick hardly knew. At first he talked of 
j,,i» returning to 1V[annheim ; but this plan he surren- 
Hedismisses dered in the face of Mansfeld's objections, and he 
it from his 
service, finally determined to take refuge with the Duke of 
Bouillon at Sedan. On July 3, therefore, he left the army, after 
issuing a proclamation by which he dismissed the troops from 
his service, assigning as a motive his inability to find means to 
pay them. As far as he was concerned, the garrisons which 
still held out in Heidelberg, in Mannheim, and in Frankenthal, 
were left to their fate. 

qui pilloit tout sans respect ny difference avec autres inormitez, il estoit a 
craindre que l'enuemie le poursuivant il serait forcé a se retirer en Lorain, 
et nos soldats y faire autant d'insolences commes ils ont accoutumé, ainsois 
je ferois sans nulle utilité plus d'ennemis, et estoit a craindre une mu- 
tination» a faute d'argent et vivres. Mansfeld a desiré que le Roi de 
Boheme le licentia et donnast permission de chercher autre part condition, 
menant toutes les officieres. Je luy ay donné cela par escrit, n'ayant aucun 
moyen de les entretenir. Il dit me pouvoir plus servir par diversion ; le 
Duc de Brunswic a bien bonne intention, si le Prince d'Orange luy pouvoit 
envoyer quelqu'un pour l'assister de bon conseil." 
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FRESH EFFORTS OF DIPLOMACX r. 

Now that a separation had been effected between Frederick 
and Mansfeld, Weston saw a door of escape from his diflïcul- 
ries. He had lately asked in vain for a suspension 
Weston 
pre,,es for a of arms in the Palatinate alone, and had been told 
suspension 
in the Pala- that, unless he could engage that the whole of the 
tinate, forces on his side would remain quiet, the Infanta 
was utteriv without power to restrain the armies of the Ena- 
peror.  As soon, therefore, as the news reached him, he 
hurried to Spinola, and told him what had hap- 
July x. 
pened. To his surprise, Spinola did hot seem to 
think the intelligence of any great importance. The army, he 
said, was less by one man only, the saine Colnmanders and the 
saine enemy being still in the fiel& Most likely the whole 
affair was a trick. Against this insinuation Weston protested 
loudly. His master's son-in-law, he said, was now ready to 
conform to anything. The King of England had no Colnmand 
over those who were hot his subjects nor in his pay. If it was 
desired, he would join his arms with those of the Emperor 
against the perturbers of the public peace ; but if a suspension 
of arms were not granted in the Palatinate without reference to 
Mansfeld, and if Heidelberg and the other towns were as- 
saulted, his Majesty would take it as a declaration of war 
against himself. "The treaty," Spinola replied, "were it hot for 
the point of the auxiliaries, might be most easily and speedily 

1 Weston f o Calvert, July 6, & /'. tlanders. 
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concluded ; but if, while these men spoil our countries, we shall 
stand with our hands tied, ail the world will deride us." 1 
It was not only from the language addressed to his repre- 
sentative at Brussels that James learned that he would not 
be allowed to have everything his own way. He 
Projected 
asemblyat had already received a letter from the Eperor, 
Ratisbon. announcing that he intended to hold at Ratisbon, on 
August 22._ the 22nd of August, an assembly composed of the 
Septemberx. rive loyal Electors, together with three Protestant 
and three Catholic Princes, for the purpose of settling the 
conditions of a permanent peace ; and this announcement was 
coupled with an invitation to send an English ambassador to 
take part in the negotiations.  
That James should have been startled by this letter was 
only natural. Of the eleven members of wholn the assembly 
would be colnposed, the three ecclesiastical Electors, with the 
Duke of 13avaria, the Archbishol» of Salzburg, and the Bishop 
çf the two secs of Balnberg and Wiirzburg, were most unlikely 
to take a lenient view of Frederick's proceedings. Nor were 
tbe names of the Protestant minority more reassuring. The 
Elector of Saxony, the Elector of Brandenburg, the Landgravc 
çf Hesse-Darmstadt, and the Dukes of ]drunswick and Pome. 
rania were all either hostile or indifferent to the fugitive 
Elector Palatine. An announcement such as that which now 
reached James ought surely to have driven bim to reconsider his 
position. If it was true, as rumour said, that the fir.t proposition 
submitted to the meeting would be one for the transference of the 
Electorate, it would be well for James to ask hilnself how it had 
become possible for Ferdinand to expect that his policy would 
find support in a body in which Protestant Germany was so 
largely represented. The answer was, in truth, not difficult to be 
found by anyone who knew how to look for it. That Mansfeld, 
and such as Mansfeld, should have the free range of the Empire, 
to burn and plunder where they would, was an intolerable evil. 
In the/ace of danger the nation was clinging to the hnperia] 
organization as the only centre of unity which it possessed. No 
* Weston to Calvert, July I3, S. t . Flanders. 
* Fedinand II. to the Kinga June 8 
ï. S. P. Germa,.j. 
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forelgn prince who tried to break up this unity, loose as it was, 
would have a chance of being heard, unless he could provide 
for the restoration of civil order. For the moment, the religious 
question was in abeyance. These, however, were not the 
thoughts with which James's mind was occupied. In the 
Emperor's letter he saw nothing more than a gross personal 
insult to himself. Ferdinand, he declared, had promised to trcat 
with him on equal terres. What right then had he to make 
his decisions in any way dependent upon the wishes of the 
Princes of the Empire ? It was derogatory to the honour of a 
King of England that his ambassador should be summoned to 
dance attendance upon an assembly so composed.l 
It was no: only on this point that James failed to compre- 
hend the situation of affairs. It was impossible for any candi'.t 
mind to dissociate the proceedings of Frederick from 
Frederlck's 
««nov«- the proceedings of Mansfeld. Spinola was no doubt 
»" in the wrong when he spoke of Frederick's proclama- 
tion, by which his troops had been disbanded, as altogether illu- 
sary ; but the question to be considered was hOt whether the 
exiled Prince meant what he said now, but whether he would 
say the saine thing if he found himself restored to his ancient 
posit.on. If the capture of an undefended town had led him 
to reject with scorn the suggestion ruade by the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, that he should submit to the Emperor, what 
was to be expected if he found himself once more in the pos- 
session of the Palatinate? How long would it be before he 
took some new offence at one or other of his neighbours. Then 
would be seen the consequences of hnperial lenity. Fresh 
bordes of brigands, unpaid and unprovided, would pour forth 
once more to seek their prey, and the whole work of repression 
would have to be done over again. 
Such was the wide-spread feeling which at this conjuncture 
led Protestant and Catholic alike to give their support to Ferdi- 
ltand. As far as Frederick was personally concerned, the argu- 
nacnt was unanswerable. Every year his power for doing good 
had grown less and less. One by one, he had thrown away his 
chances. In 6 9, by refusing the crown of Bohemia, he might 
 The King to Ferdinand II., July 8, S. p. Germany. 
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probabl] have secured the religious liberty of that country. At 
the close of 162o, by renouncing the throne which he had Iost» 
he might have secured the religious liberty of Protestant Ger- 
many. In 1621, by cordially accepting Digby's mediation, he 
might at least bave obtained, under very stringent conditions, the 
restitution of his own states. And now even that hope was gone. 
Fronl the monlent of his attack upon Darmstadt he had nothing 
left but abdication. 
_As usual, in James's unhappy reign, the true policy of 
England is tobe found hot in the nlanifestoes of its sovereign, 
Jnuy. or in the despatches of its nlinisters, but in the 
Desireof nlenlorials in which Spanish statesmen expressed 
bpain for 
-,c«. their apprehensions The Council of State at Madrid 
was still divided between it desire to further the interests of the 
Catholic Church in Germany and its dread of provoking a war 
with England. Of the necessity of peace for the best interests 
of the monarchy, none could be more clearly convinced than the 
ministers of Philip. " If we go on with the war in the Lower 
Palatinate," the Infanta Isabella had written towards the close of 
the preceding year, "we shall bave belote us a struggle of the 
greatest difficulty. We shall be assailed by the whole force of 
the opposite party, and the burden will fall with all its weight 
upon Spain. It will hardly be possible to bring together suffi- 
tient forces to meet the enenly. It will, therefore, be better to 
agree to a suspension of arnls for as long a time as possible, 
leaving each side in possession of the territory occupied by it, 
in the hope that time will show what is best to be done." 1 
I11 the sanie spirit the Council of State utterly rejected a 
suggestion thrown out by one of the Emperor's councillors at 
Reiectionof Vienna, to the effect that the brother of the King, 
a proposed the Infant Charles, might marry the eldest daughter 
cssior of 
:« ow of thc Empcror, rccciving a ncw kingdom, to bc com- 
Pati,at«. poscd of Franchc Comté Alsacc, and thc Lowcr 
lalatinatc.  Ofiatc was dircctcd to inform Fcrdinand that 

 The Infanta Isabella to Philip IV., Dec. t__4 62, Brussels 3ISS. 
 Minutes of Ofiate's despatch, Nov. , 162 Simancas MSS. 4o 3 
fol. . 
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Spain wished for no extension ofits territory. It was by posi- 
ùve declarations that nothing of the kind was intended, that 
the King of England had been induced to refrain from taking 
part in the war, and the promise thus solemnly ruade must 
hOt be broken. The Council then proceeded to 
Plan for tbe 
««:tt«m«t adopt Zufiiga's scheme in full. Let the Electora'e 
of Germany. and the two Palatinates be transferred from Fre- 
derick to his son. Let the boy be educated as a Catholic, 
either at Vienna or at Munich, and be married either to the 
daughter of the Emperor or to the niece of the Duke of Bavaria. 
The administrition of the territories might be confided to 
Maximilian as long as the young prince was und,r age, in order 
that ho might be able to pay himself for the expenses of the 
war. A pension might be assigned to Frederick for his sup- 
port. His son would be a Catholic, and his states would soon 
be Catholic also.l 
That such a proposal should ever have been ruade is only one 
more poof of the ignorance of the Spanish ministers of a world 
which was hot their own. It must, howevcr, be acknowledged 
that James at least had done his best to blind them to the diffi- 
culties of a scheme which would satisfy the dynastic interests 
of his family, but would sacrifice the religious independence of 
the inhabitants of the Palatinate. Yet even thus Zufiiga shrank 
from openly proposing the adoption of his plan. It would, he 
said, be accepted at once by James and his son-in-law, but they 
would add a stipulation that the boy should be educated at 
I)resden instead of at Vienna. 
That the policy thus indicated was the only sensible policy 
for James to adopt there can be no reasonable doubt. It would 
leave the boundary between the two religions untouched, at the 
saine time that it would afford the surest guarantee for the 
future peace of the Empire. Unfortunately, its very wisdom was 
enough to place it out of the question with James. 
Whilst Spain and England were thus both employed in 

* Consulttt of the Council of State, Jan. i' Simancas 21IS£ 4o3, 
fol. 8. Ihilip IV. to Ofiate» Jan. x8e lrtsss«l[SS. 
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offering impossible compromises, Ferdinand, without making 
y--«intho up his nfind upon the future disposition of Frederick's 
at Madrid. territory, was doing his best to obtain the consent of 
the King of bpain to the tranference of the Electorate ; and it 
was not long belote the friar Hyacintho arrived at Madrid, 
bearing with him the despatches of which the copies had been 
intercepted by Mansfeld. To all outward appearance, he failcd 
in the object of lais lnission. Fresh despatches were sent to 
Ofiate, directing him to support an arrangement wlfich would 
confirm the son of Frederick in the Electorate. But he was 
M,rch. privately assured by Zufiiga that the King had no 
spccial lwedileçtion for the proposal nmde in his 
name, and that if the Emperor could only manage to carry out 
lais wishes without ilnplicating Spain in the affair, he need fear 
no opposition at Madrid. AI1 that was really wanted was that 
they should be able to make James believe that the thing had 
been donc against the wish of the King of Spain. So secret 
was this declaration tobe kept that not even the Council of 
State was acquainted with its purport. 1 
Such were the circumstances under which Digby set out 
from London to return to Spain.  The hopes which he had 
cherishcd four short months before were gone for 
Digby's 
return to ever. The vision of an English army in the Palati- 
Spain. 
nate well disciplined and well paid, strong enough to 
inspire respect, and unencumbered with the necessity of plun- 
dering in order to maintain itself in existence, had melted into 
air; but it was sill possible, he thought, to secure the co- 
operation of Spain by a strong representation of the evils which 
would necessarily result flore a renewal of the religious struggle 
of the past century, and by threats of the imminence of var 
if any sui)port were given to the aggressive designs of the 
Eperor. Yet itis easy to perceive, ffom the tone of his 
despatches, that he fer that he had corne as an ambassador and 
hot as a statesman. In every line is tobe traced the fearless 

 A-hcvenhiiller, ix. 765-77L Philip IV. to Ofiate, March 
8, trussels 
blay T8 
 Calvert fo Carleton, March z4, S. t . larolland. 
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lndependence of a man who is capable of forming his own 
opinions ; but he is no less careful to show that he cornes to 
carry out a policy which has been shaped by others, and the 
success of which will mainly depend upon measures over which 
he has no control. 
Not only was the mission on which Digby now started 
hopeless, but he altogether failed to penetrate the motives and 
intentions of the Spanish Governlnent. It was hot that he 
did not give himself extraordinary pains to discover the secret 
intrigues of the ministers. He found means of acquainting 
himself with the debates in the Council of State, and of get- 
ting a sight of the orders which issued from the Royal Cabinet.  
Trickery and falsehood he was prepared to lneet ; but even 
his long residence at Madrid had not prepared him for the wild 
hallucinations by which the Spani:»h statesmen were actuated. 
It was possible, he thought, that Philip and Zufliga might 
embrace the prospect of maintaining that peace of which the 
monarchy stood so much in need. It was also possible that 
they might be carried away by religious zeal to throw in their 
lot with the Emperor ; but that they should fancy it possible 
to convert the Palatinate by force, and at the saine time to 
remain on a friendly footing with a Protestant nation--that 
they should look forward with satisfaction to the frustration of 
the hopes of James by the interposition of the Pope's veto upon 
the marriage treaty, without expecting to wound his suscep- 
tibilities, v«as so utterly ridiculous, that Digby could never bring 
himself to believe that the policy of a great nation could be 
moulded on so wild a fancy. Yet it was at nothing less than 
this that Zuhiga was aiming. 
The truth was, that Spanish politiclans were walking upon 
enchanted ground. Nothing seemed in their eyes to be what 
lolicyof it really was. The old illusion of Philip II., that 
.uiiiga. Spain could beat down all opposition by force, had 
only been surrendered to make way for the still stranger illu- 
sion that Spain could gain her objects without using force at 
all. Yet the statesman who now directed the counsels of the 

i Bristol to the King, Aug. 18, I623, S. 29. S, pain. 
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monarchy was incomparably superior to any minister who had 
been known in Spain for many years. Vith Lerma and Uzeda 
the first thought had been how to fill their own pockets. Vith 
Zufliga the first thought was how to make his country prosper- 
ous at home and respected abroad. Vigorous attempts had 
been already ruade to effect at least some improvement in the 
shattered finances, and to encourage population and industry 
by every measure which the political knowledge of the day was 
.able to suggest, l Such reforms, inded, were hot likely to go 
far as long as the social and intellectual habits of the people 
rCmained unchanged ; but they were certain, as Zufiiga was 
well aware, tobe entirely thrown away if Spain engaged in a 
fresh continental war. 
To a certain extent, Zuïiga's opinions were shared by the 
other members of the Council of State. Like him, they were 
anxious to maintain peace with England ; like him, they 
thought that peace would hot be broken even though Protes- 
tantism were stamped out in the Palatinate ; but they refused 
to believe that it would hot be broken if the dynastic in- 
terests of James were affected by the transference of the Elec- 
to are.  
In this difference of opinion between the Council and the 
chier minister the judgment of the I,[in was of no weihl: 
Chaae*« o whatever. Philip IV., at this rime a lad of seven- 
lhiip V. teen, had no mind for anything but amusement. He 
was fond of bull-fights and hunting ; he was no less fond of 
Court festivities and of dissipation of a more degrading kind ; 
but he never could be induced to take a moment's thought 
for serious business. ' Whatever Zufiiga recommended he was 
ready to say or do. Further trouble than that he utterly refused 
to take. 
Yet even with this advantage, ZuNga did not venture openly 
 Lafuente, Hist. Gen. de EsSaya, xvi. I-8. 
"- The difference of opinion is scarcely indicated by Khevenhiiller at 
this time. But from a later passage which will be afterwards quoted in 
which he describes the cause of Zuiga's death, it i- evident that it already 
existed. 
 lgcla-ioni 17encre, Spagna, i. 600. 
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to oppose the decisions of the Council of State. Composed, as 
this body was, of men of high birth, who had manv 
Zuiga and 
the Council of them taken a share in its deliberations for a long 
o State. series of years, he seems to have doubted whether 
even Philip's nonchalance would be proof against an open 
breach betwecn himself and the Council. At all events, he 
preferred hOt to face the storm. The decisions of the Çouncil 
were to be taken to the King to be converted into royal ordi- 
nances, or to be reconamended to the Spanish ambassadors at 
foreign courts as the basis of their diplomacy, whilst he was all 
the while watching with satisfaction thc current of events which 
would make the policy which he ostensibly adopted impossible, 
or was even intriguing to defeat the measures to which he had 
himself publicly assented. 
Such was the strange chaos of wild hopes and incompatible 
designs across which Digby, strong only in his honesty of 
jun« purpose and his knowledge of the laws by which the 
Digby asks conduct of ordinary naen is guided, had colne to lay 
nceabout a road firln enough for human beings to walk with- 
the marriage 
treaty. OUt danger of being engulfed in the depths beneath. 
Believing, as he did, that even Spaniards would 
hardly go on seriously with the marriage treaty unless they 
meant to give satisfaction to his toaster in Germany, he ruade 
it his first object to discover their intentions on this important 
point. It was not long, therefore, before he spoke plainly to 
Zuïfiga on the subject. It was now, he said, two years since 
Lafuente had left England in order to make a demand for the 
dispensation at Rome. As nothing had as l'et been donc, he 
wished to know whether the Spanish Government would ob- 
tain a decision one way or another, in order that, if the diffi- 
culties proved insuperable, his toaster lnight bestow his son 
elsewhere. 
Zuflia, in truth, would have been glad enough if the car- 
dinals could bave been persuaded to continue the discussion 
of the marriage for twenty years instead of two ; but he did 
not venture to say so, and after giving Digby every assurance 
of his personal good-will, asked him to repeat the questioo to 
the King himself. 
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Philip accordingly, being well tutored, gave the most satis- 
ttctory of answers. The proposition, he said, was very gratefui 
Philip's to him. He desired the lnatch as lnuch as his father 
n.wer. had donc, and there should be no want on his part 
in bringing it to a speedy conclusion. If it had not been begun 
by his father, he would himself have been the beginner of it. 
He only hoped that the King of England would be well satisfied 
with the expected decision of the Pope.  
Digby was, however, too well versed in the arts of courts 
to put his trust in words alone. The test which he selected 
of Philip's sincerity was derived froln his intinaate 
Digby's in- 
terviewwith knowledge of Spanish lnanners. In those Southern 
:he «.,n,. countries it was considered the height of impropriety 
to allow a lady to receive the addresses of a suitor before her 
parents or guardians had made up their minds to allow the 
lnarriage to take place. The ambassador, therefore, asked 
leave to visit the Infanta, and stated as his motive that he had 
a lnessage to deliver froln the Prince. His request was imme- 
cliately granted, and he was allowed to assure the lady ' that as 
there was not the thing in the world which ' the Prince 'more 
desired than to sec the treaty effected, so he hoped it was 
agreeable to her, and that she would aid in it.' "I thank the 
Prince of England luch for the honour which he does me," 
replied the Infanta, and the interview was at an end. 
Upon this visit Digby laid no little stress in his report of 
the sentiments of the court. Yet he was not altogether at his 
case. He added a request for positive instructions to corne 
away at once, the moment that he was able to discover the 
slightest inclination to delay the conclusion of the treaty. If, 
however, he could believe the assurances that were given him, 
there was no reason why the Infanta should hot be in England 
in the spring. = 
-y- For the moment, however, the Spaniards had a 
Gondomar's 
recall, valid excuse for delay. They could not treat about 
the marflage till a definite decision arrived froln Rome ; they 
» Bristol to the King, Aug. I8, I6e3, .-ç. 
= Digby to Calvert, June 3o ; Digby to the Prince of Wales, June 30, 
s. P. 



¢ould hOt treat about the Palatinate till Gondomar, who had 
been recalled to Spain as the only man fit to cope with Digby, 
arrived at Madrid. 1 
Gondomar's departure from London had been accompanied 
by a general shout of exultation from the English people. No 
more unpopular anabassador has ever left our shores. In 
addition to the evils which he undoubtedly caused, his 
memory was saddled with countless crimes ofwhich he was no 
less undoubtedly innocent. Yet, after every deduction has 
been ruade, enough remains to justify the popular verdict. He 
had stood in the way of the national resolve ; he had induced 
James, by alternately wheedling him and bullying him, to 
carry out the behests of the King of Spain. No other ambas- 
sador, before or since, succeeded so completely in making a 
tool of an English king. So thoroughly had he earned the 
hatred of the people amongst whom he had been living, that 
his successor, Don Carlos Coloma, was for the moment almost 
popular in England. An honest soldier who had served in 
many a hard fight under the flag of his country was, it was 
thought, hot likely to be an adept in those arts of dissimulation 
which had served Gondomar so well. 
Meanwhile the course of events was bringing small comfort 
to Digby. One courier after another brought bad news from 
july. Germany. First it was the attack upon Darmstadt ; 
Digby then it was the dismissal of Mansfeld's troops, and 
urgent for a 
«,io, of the isolation of Frederick ; lastly, he heard of the 
hosfilities, threatened siege of Heidelberg. Yet he did not 
llow himself to be discouraged at the consequence of the 
,eglect of his advice. "For my part," he wrote on July x 3, "I 
bave been long of opinion, and so continue still, that this busi- 
ness will never be brought to any good conclusion but by the 
absolute authority of these two kings, who must agree of such 
conditions as they shall judge reasonable, and reciprocally 
oblige themselves to constrain both parties to condescend unto 
them ; for all other particular treaties will still be overthrown 
 This is the explanation given in a despatch of Philip to the Infanta 
Isabel',a, Marcla , t'russei$ 
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either by the inconstaney of the parties who will, from time to 
rime, alter and change upon the advantage of accidents of war, 
or else be interrupted by continual jealousies and new provoca. 
tions. This course I hope one day to see set on foot wher. 
once the business of the match is fully resolved and concluded ; 
for I esteem that must be the basis and foundation upon which 
all the good correspondency and mutual exchange of good 
offices betwixt England and Spain must depend, and that once 
taking effect, I shall not much doubt of the other." 1 
A few weeks later Digby was able to give a satisfactory 
report of his negotiation. Gondomar had arrived and had 
August. thrown |ris whole weight into the scale in his favour. 
lec.ion « The question of the Palatinate had been referred to 
the Council 
of State. the Council of State, and it had been decided, after 
a full discussion, that complete satisfaction should be given to 
the King of England. 
No doubt Digby greatly over-estimated the value of this 
decision. He did not know what was the extraordinary ar- 
D:gby's rangement supposed by the melnbers of the Council 
approvalof to be likely to give satisfaction to James; still less 
the Assem- 
bly. did he know what was the wilder scheme which 
had approved itself to Zufiiga ; but, in fact, it mattered ver)" 
little whether the Spaniards were speaking truth or not. If 
Jalnes and Frederick could win the confidence of Protestant 
(;ermany, they might dictate their own terres to the Emperor ; 
if not, they rnust take whatever the Courts of Vienna and 
Madrid would be pleased to give. With his master's foolish 
objections to the assembly at Ratisbon, therefore, Digby had 
no sympathy whatever. "It is a weakness," he wrote, "to 
think that this business can be ended without a Diet." He 
felt truly that his part had been done. Sincerely or not, the 
Spanish Government had consented to take up Frederick's 
cause ; it was James's business, hot his, to make that cause 
palatable to the German nation.  
For all this, however, James had no eyes. That it was 

i Digby to the Prince of Wales, Ju]y 13, S./. S2bain. 
 Digby to Calvert. Aug. 9, S. t'. 3patn. 
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necessary for him to take any trouble about the matter, beyond 
that of writing occasionally a scolding letter to his 
throw»lt son-in-law, never entered into his mind. Just as ho 
responsi- 
lailityupon had dealt with Raleigh rive years before be now pro- 
Spain. posed to deal with Philip. Ail responsibility for the 
restitution of the Electorate and the Palatinate was to be left 
to the King of Spain. If he succeeded, James would reap 
the benefit ; if he failed, he would declare war upon him, just 
as he had punished Raleigh's failure by sending him to the 
scaffold. 
It was while he was in this temper that James received infor- 
mation from Weston of an important proposal which had been 
july 4. unofficially made to him at 13russels. Let Heidel- 
l»oo«.à - berg, it was suggested, be neutralised, and assigned 
ofthetowns tO Frederick as a residence, on condition of the sur- 
in the Pala- 
tinate, render of Mannheim and Frankenthal to the Infanta, 
who would engage to restore them to the English garrisons 
whenever the peace negotiations were brought to a close oue 
way or other. "If peace and restitution be concluded," said 
Pecquius, in supporting the scheme, "yet however the Prince 
Palatine promise, and his Majesty oblige himself, it may be 
thought there shall be demandcd some places of caution at 
least for a rime ; and, if it should come to that, I know not in 
whose hands they could more safely be deposited." t 
To the proposal thus ruade James refused to give even a 
moment's consideration. It was contrary, he declared, to his 
honour, and it did not offer sufficient security for the future. 
No doubt this was true enough ; but what better could he do ? 
He had already protested against Ferdinand's invitation to 
send an ambassador to Ratisbon as a breach of the Emperor's 
engagement to enter into direct negotiations with hhnself.  
If he would neither negotiate with the Emperor nor fight 
with him, there was nothing left but to throw hmself unre- 
servedly into the arms of the King of Spain, and to pick up 
the crumbs which fell from his table. 
In one respect at least Weston was an excellent servant. The 
t Weston to Calvert, July 9, S. P. Spain. 
 The Kin to Ferdinand II., July 8, s. 1 o. Gertany. 
VOL. IV Z 
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absurdity of the position in whlch he was placed never dawned 
W«to, co,- upon him for an instant. He gravely continued to 
tinueshis reiterate his master's demands for a suspension of 
negotiation. 
arms in the Palatinate alone, which would have left 
Mansfeld free to strike his blows elsewhere in whatever direc- 
tion he pleased. 
To such a demand the Infanta had no power to assent. Ferdi- 
nand had commissioned her to corne to terres with Frederick, on 
the supposition that he was able to dispose of the forces which 
he had raised. The Emperor would never, as she knew full 
well, ratify any agreement which would leave the roving bands 
of Mansfeld free to wander at their pleasure in search of booty. 
Nor was the danger by any means at an end since Mans- 
feld's dismissal by his nominal toaster. While Weston was 
a,««a in wasting his breath at ]3russels, that captain of 
-°« brigands had been offe'ring his services to the highest 
bidder. If his assurances were to be believed, he was equally 
ready to serve the Emperor, the Infanta, the King of France, 
or the Dutch Republic. But answers were slow in coming in, 
and Alsace, stripped as by a swarm of locusts, no longer sufficed 
to support his army. The Archduke Leopold, too, who com- 
manded the Emperor's forces in those parts, had received 
reinforcements from Tilly, and was ready to make head against 
him. Taking Christian of Brunswick with him, he hastily 
evacuated that Haguenau which he had hoped to make his 
own for ever, and flung himself suddenly upon Lorraine. Be- 
fore crossing the frontier, however, he wrote to the Duke ask- 
ing perlnission to pass through his territories on his way to 
France, in which country he hoped to find entertainment for 
his troops. It was impossible, however, he added, to keep his 
men to their duty unless they were fed, and he must therefore 
request that rations might be provided for twenty-five thou- 
sand men His soldiers, he went on to say, received but little 
pay, and were accustomed to commit great excesses. For this 
reason it would be well if the inhabitants were ordered to carry 
off their property to the fortified towns, in which they would 
be able to defend it.  
 Mansfeld to the Duke of Lorraine, July, s. P. ti'olland. 
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Mansfeld's candid avowal was fully justified by the con- 
duct of his men. As he passed the border they set tire to the 
town of Pfalzburg. Farther on, his match was lighted by the 
flalnes of thirty blazing villages. Famine and desolation 
marked his track. From Lorraine his soldiers spread over the 
bishoprics of Metz and Verdun ; and even Sedan, the little 
nook of land where Frederick was cowering under his uncle's 
protection, was not safe trom their devastating tread. "We 
are here, " wrote the Duke of Bouillon, " in the midst of an 
army, without arms, without leaders, without discipline or fitness 
for war. Those who hold out their arms to these men, or 
attempt to ameliorate their condition, are treated worse than 
could be expected from the most exasperated enemy."  
Ferdinand's indignation, when he heard of this fresh aggres- 
sion, was unbounded. Now, at least, he wrote on July 2 5 to 
Ferdlnand's the Infanta Isabella, there could no longer be any 
indignation, doubt that the enemy was only talking about a 
suspension of arms in order to gain time.  His own posi- 
tion was indeed a strong one. Frederick and Mansfeld had 
been doing his work only too surely. Froln every side de- 
spatches were pouring in, with acceptances of his invitation 
to the assembly at Ratisbon, which had been postponed till 
September 2. a At this moment James's protest 
A,,gut. against the assembly reached him. He at once 
His reply to  
Jme«spo- repiied that he was not to blatne. It was Frederick 
test. 
who had caused the failure of the negotiations at 
Brussels. The basis of those negotiations had been the pro- 
mise of the deprived Elector to make due submission to the 
Emperor, and yet he had plainly told the I,andgrave of Darm- 
stadt that he had no intention of fulfilling his engagement.. 
In the meantime the Empire had been exposed to spoil and 
pillage, and he had therefore summoned the princes to consult 
for its safety. To James's request that he would order his 
troops to abstain from attacking the places in the Palatinate, he 

 The Duke of Bouillon to Carleton (?), Aug. , S. t 9. ttolland. 
 Ferdlnand II. to the Inanta Isabella, JuIy 5 russel$ I]/ISS, 
Aug. 4  
 Cctober , N.S. 
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returned an evasive answer, referring him to the negotiators at 
Brussels. J 
In fact, Ferdinand had thoroughly ruade up his mind as to 
the course he would pursue. As soon as the assembly met, he 
His inten- would announce the transference of the Electorate 
tions, with every prospect of obtaining its assent. H,. 
would leave it to the Princes to decide how the territory was 
to be disposed of, and how the expenses of the war were to 
be paid. He knew that he would have more chance of gain- 
ing lais object if the strong towns, which were garrisoned by 
the King of England's troops, were in his hands before the 
l'rinces arrived at Ratisbon. On August 13, therefore, two 
days after he had answered James's letter, he despatched a 
courier to Tilly, ordering him to proceed at once to the siege of 
Hcidelberg.  
Whilst Ferdinand's messenger was speeding across Germany, 
Weston was doing his best at Brussels to separate the cause of 
westo«s Frederick from the cause of Mansfeld. On August 15, 
proposition, he presênted to the Infanta's commissioners a pro- 
position for settling the points at issue. Let the towns in the 
Palatinate, he said in effect, be allowed to remain in the posi- 
tion in which they are, and the King of England will engage to 
make war upon Mansfeld and Christian, if they should be so 
ill-advised as to return to that part of Germany ; and he will 
also promise that if, whenever the negotiations for peace arc 
seriously taken in hand, those adventurers still refuse to submit 
to reasonable conditions, he will ' declare himself their enemy 
and jointly employ his forces against them, as against the per- 
turbers of the common repose of Christendom.' a 
Such a proposal could hardly be seriously entertained by 

 Ferdinand II. to the King, Aug. t_. Simon Digby to Calvert, Aug. 
4, S. t . Germany. 
 Ferdinand II. to Khevenhtiller, Aug.  ; Oïiate to Philip IV., 
Aug. o çimancas 2F[çS. 24o3, fol. 218, 217 ; Simon Digby to Calvert, 
20' 
Aug. 14, I5, 22, ç. o. Çermany. 
:« Weston's Proposition, Aug. 15, Weston's Report, Inner Tem,'e 
¢ISS. vol. 48. 
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the Infanta. The time had long passed since either Federick's 
Mnsfeld'» engagements to make peace, or James's engagements 
troop, to make war, had been regarded as having any prac- 
tical bearing upon the course of events. Rightly or wrongly, 
every Catholic in Europe was fully persuaded that in Frederick's 
hands the strong places garrisoned by Vere would be a basis of 
operations for Mansfeld and his marauders, and whatever might 
be the ulterior designs cherished at Brussels and Vienna, there 
was no hesitation in the resolution formed to hinder them from 
again taking root in the Palatinate. There was not the sfightest 
reason to suppose that Mansfeld was likely to be less dangerous 
than he had been before. Een Weston acknowledged that it 
was certain that the adventurers had no intention of sublnitting 
to any terms whatever. They had begun, he said, by demand- 
ing unreasonable conditions. They had sent him no powers to 
treat, and for some time had not even troubled themselves to 
answer his letters. 
In fact, it was no longer possible for them to remain where 
they were. The Duke of Nevers, whilst pretending to negotiate 
with Mansfeld the terres upon which he was to enter 
He attempts 
to jointhe the French service, had rapidly collected a force 
IAutch. 
strong enough to bar the road into France. An 
attempt to make a dash for the Lower Rhine, ruade early in 
August by Christian, had failed, not so much from the resistance 
offered by the Spanish Governor of Luxemburg, as from the 
mutinous spirit of his own men.  Under these circumstances 
an offer which reached Mansfeld flore the States-General was 
eagerly seize& Things had hOt been going well with the 
public since the re-opening of the war. In the winter Juliem 
had surrendered to the Spanish arms, and Spinola had now sat 
down before Bergen-op-Zoom, with every prospect of conduct- 
ing the siege to a successful conclusion. In order to avert such 
a blow, the States offered to take Mansfeld into their service 
for three months. 
Mansfeld leapt at the offer. Leading his men by a cir- 

* Weston to Calvert, Aug. 15, S. t'. Flanders. 
* &dvertisement from Sedan, Aug. 8, S. /. ttol&ttd, 
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cmtous route, hc hopcd to slip unpcrccivcd across thc Spamsh 
Nethcrlands, and to join thc Prince of Orange at 
August 9- 
Battleof Breda ; but on the evening of August 18 he feund 
w«ur,s, that his way was barred by Cordova, whose forces 
had been recalled in hot haste from the Palatinate. At day- 
break on the following morning, he prepared for action ; but 
s«arcely was the word given when two of his regiments brokc 
out into mutiny, shouting for money. Of the troops which re" 
mained faithful, many had sold their arms for bread, and many 
had thrown them down in sheer weariness. Yet, deficient as 
he was in those moral qualities without which no man can 
conduct a campaign to a successful issue, Mansfeld showed on 
this day that he was possessed in an eminent degree of that 
dogged courage and cool presence of mind which befit a leader 
of banditti. Riding up to the mutineers, he adjured them, if 
they would hot fight, at least to keep together, so as to ina- 
pose upon the enemy. Receiving a favourable reply, he placed 
them in a body amidst a crowd of camp-followers, so as to 
present the appearance of a formidable array. With the rest of 
his force he dashed at the Spaniards. Three times he was re- 
pulsed ; but at last Çhristian, with that impetuous bravery which 
has blinded half the world to his want of ail other virtues, 
drove the enemy's cavalry before him in headlong rout. But 
in the midst of his charge, he received a wound in the arm, 
and his followers, when they saw him led away from the field, 
ruade their leader's misfortune an excuse for refusing to take 
any further part in the battle. The Spanish army was saved 
from almost certain annihilation. Mansfeld was able to pursue 
lais march, and to join the Dutch camp at Breda. 1 
The wound in Christian's arln was unskilfully tended, 
and he was forced to submit to alnputation. He ordered the 
trumpets to be sounded whilst the operation was being per- 
formed. Not long afterwards he replaced the lost member with 
a substitute skilfully constructed of cork and silver. "The arm 
which is left," he boastfully declared, "shall give my enemies 
enough to do." 
 Theatrum Euro2bceum » L 666. Cafleton to Buckingham, Aug. 27, 
. 1 . ttolland. 
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His companions in arms were hOt yet ready to take the 
field. The starving wretches needed to be re-armed and re- 
gain»rem at clothed before they could be ruade available against 
rda. Spinola. But the garrison of Bergen would be likely 
to fight the more manfully now that they knew that relief was 
at hand. 
The change of Mansfeld's quarters inspired Westen with 
renewed hopes. Now, at least, he urged, there should be no 
longer any difficulty in granting the suspension o[ 
gain asks arms. Mansfeld and Christian had transferred their 
for .».n- services to the Dutch, and would no longer stand in 
sion of a ms. 
the way of an accommodation. The siege of Heidel- 
berg, he had heard, was being actively carried on, and he there- 
fore hoped that the Infanta would give orders for the suspension 
of hostilities. Yet, in spire of ail that Weston could say, the 
Infanta knew that she had no power to agree to an)' cessation of 
hostilities in which Mansfeld and Christian were hot included. 
It was notorious that the adventurers had only taken service with 
the States for three months, and no one at Brussels doubted that 
they would return to ravage Gerlnany in the winter. Weston 
was, therefore, obliged to content hilnself for the present with 
hearing that fresh letters would be sent to Tilly and the Arch- 
duke Leopold ; but he was plainly told that it was hOt likely 
that they would do any good.  Excepting in the garrisons on the 
left bank of the Rhine. there were no longer any Spanish troops 
in the Palatinatefl and there were therefore no forces in the army 
belote Heidelberg under the ilnmediate orders of the Infanta. 
At last, on September 8, Weston received a forlnal reply 
to his proposition. He was told that nothing could be donc 
unless he could obtain an assurance from Mansfeld 
September. 
:e ]- and Cristian that they would not again attack the 
fanta'sreply, obedient princes of the Empire ; and that it was ex- 
pected tbat they would also engage to abstain from assailing 
thé territories of Spain. 

 Weston to Calvert, Sept. 3, "ç. /. t;landers. 
x4 
 The Infanta Isabella to Cordova» Aug. 
fol. 77. 
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" Likewise," the Infanta proceeded, referring to the Flemish 
extraction of the adventurer, "seeing the saine Mansfeld bath 
refused to accept the grace and pardon of his Majesty, whereby 
he might have turned to his royal service, and to his own na- 
tuial obedience, and hath withal drawn from this city him whoill 
he hath sent hither to treat on this his behalf; 1 seeing also how 
little he Call hope for from the Hollanders, and how his pride 
will hot let him remain in Holland, there being withal particular 
advertisements that his end and purpose is to trouble the affairs 
of Germany :-- 
" Lastly, seeing the Duke Christian will take the saine 
course, as he hath also expressly declared ; there is none that 
seeth not clearly the truth of that which hath been said, and 
that it is now more necessary than ever to provide for the 
general assurance." 
The Infanta ended by saying that, though she herself saw 
no way out of the difficulty, she would gladly listen to anything 
that Weston had to propose. = 
To the question thus put, Weston had very little to reply, 
as he was perfectly aware that the adventurers really contem- 
Mansfeld's plated a return to Germany as soon as their engage- 
»- ment with the Dutch was at an end. " I must tell 
you," Mansfeld had written to him a fortnight before, "that you 
are labouring in vain. For you will never accomplish anything 
where you are. When those people get a thing between their 
teeth, they never let it go unless after the loss of a great battle. 
You ought, therefore, to advise his Majesty to recall you ; for 
I see well enough that there is no remedy unless we begin the 
war in Germany afresh." a 
Weston was therefore obliged to content himself with 
wto« reiterating his opinion, that Mansfeld had no longer 
-.,.wto any connection xvith Frederick, and with renewing 
the lnfanta. 
his declaration that his toaster was ready to join the 
Emperor in opposing his designs. As for the demand that 
 .e. Captain Weiss. 
= Answer to Weston's Proposition, Sept. 8, Weston's Report, fol. 16. 
lnner Temtle 2"VlSS. vol. 48. 
 Mansfelà to Weston, Au__g. 4, S. t'. Germany. 
Sclat. 3 
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Mansfeld should be prevented from attacking Spain under the 
orders of the Prince of Orange, he could only say that the 
K_ing of England was quite ready to lnediate a treaty between 
Philip and the l)utch. 
Bafiïed and discontented, Weston had for some time been 
earnestly pleading for his recall. His denunciations of the 
l-Iisdissatis- Infanta's perfidy were loud enough to please the 
faction, stoutest Puritan in England. He had gone to 
Brussels under the ilnpression that he had an easy task before 
hiln. He had shared with many of his countrymen the be- 
lief that Spain was everything and Germany was nothing ; and 
he could not conceive it to be possible that the destinies o" 
the Empire wêre determined at Vienna rathcr than at Madrid. 
On the x5th , Weston had his last audience of the Infanta. 
He had orders, he said, to return home unless either the siege 
weston'.re- of Heidelberg were raised, or the suspension of arms 
call. granted. He was again ruade to understand that he 
was asking for that which it was no longer in ber power to 
accord. The King of England, the Infanta said, ' had deserved 
a crown of palm by his royal carriage ;' and she would never 
cease to do all that she could to give him satisfaction. 2 
The long negotiation was at last brought to an end. That 
the Infanta was earnestly desirous to conduct it to a better 
termination cannot be doubted for an instant. As 
Character of 
hisnegotia- late as August 27 she had written again, to press 
tion. 
the Emperor to abandon his design of transferring 
the Electorate. James, however, had never been sufficiently 
alive to the absolute importance of guaranteeing the Empire 
against anarchy. His own inability to provide pay for his son- 
in-law's army, Frederick's rash words at Darmstadt, and the 
ravages of Mansfeld, had by this time thoroughly confirmed 
Ferdinand's conviction that peace was only to be obtained by 
the establishment of the absolute supremacy of his own party 
in the Empire. To this conviction James had nothing to 

 Weston's Reply» Sept. I, in his Report, fol. I9» Inner lèm2i 
lISS, vol. 4 8. 
s Weston to Calvert» Sept. 16, & P, F/agrso 
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oppose. He had no watchword by which to rally the North 
German Irotestants. He had no real power over his son-in- 
law's actions, still less over those of Mansfeld. All that he 
could do was to blustcr about keeping Mansfeld quiet by 
force ; and when he found that no credit was given to his 
protestations, he had no other resource but to call upon Spain 
to help hiln out çf the hure into which his blunders had so 
hopelessly plunged hiln. 
The months during which the comedy was being played 
out at Brussels had" brought increasing exasperation to the 
English people. Even if the whole truth had been 
August. 
English feel- laid before them, there would have been more than 
ing. enough to cause the most serious disquietude amongst 
ail with whom the interests of Protestantism were worth a 
moment's consideration. It was impossible to deny that, wher- 
ever the blalne was to be laid, the very existence of Protestantism 
was seriously endangered over a large part of the Continent. 
In reality, the great mass of Englishlnen knew very little of 
the real facts of the case. Of Frederick's helplessness and 
vacillation, of Mansfeld's atrocities, of the abominable anarchy 
which was certain to be the result of the victory of such allies, 
they were utterly and hopelessly ignorant. What they saw was 
only a new phase of the etcrnal conflict between virtue and 
vice, between freedom and tyranny ; and, imperfect as this 
view of the case undoubtedly was, they were at least clear- 
sighted enough in marking the evil which had arisen from their 
Sovereign's faults. It was only in the pulpit that these feelings, 
freely expressed in private conversation, could find vent in 
public, and it is no wonder that a man like James, in his 
dislike at the free language which was springing up around 
hnri»on- him, took refuge in sending the obnoxious preachers 
ment of to prison. Dr. Everard, who had been committed 
p¢h,», in the preceding year to the Gatehouse for abusing 
the Spaniards in a sermon, now round his way into the Mar- 
shalsea. Another preacher, Mr. CIayton, was sent to prison 
for reproducing Coke's scurrilous allusion to the introduction 
of the scab by sheep imported from Spain ; and a third, Dr. 
Sheldon, was thought lucky to have escaped with a reprimand 
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for some harsh reflections upon the people who worshipped the 
beast and his image.  
Nor was it only against abuse of Spain that James had 
decided upon making war. He was now disquieted, as many 
wiser men than he have oflen been disquieted, by 
Calvinists 
and A,mi- the bitterness of theological polemics. Arminianism, 
nians. 
silenced in Holland, had taken firm foot in England, 
and had been welcomed by those who were most under the 
influence of the reaction against Puritanism. Of necessity, 
the new views were received with deep distrust by all who 
attached value to the Calvinistic theology. In every corner of 
the land, the pulpits rang with declamations on predestination 
and the final perseverance of the saints. Till lately, at least, 
James had regarded with favour the doctrine in which he had 
been educated. But he hated turmoil, and he thought, in spite 
of Barneveld's example, that he might succeed in laying the 
storm by directing Abbot to issue a few well-meant instructions 
Directionsto to the preachers. From henceforth, no one under 
preachers, the degree of a bachelor of divinity was to 'presume 
to preach in any popular auditory the deep points of predes- 
tination, election, reprobation, or of the universality, efficacy, 
resistibility or irresistibility of God's grace ; but leave those 
themes to be handled by learned men, and that moderately and 
modestly, by way of use and application rather than by way of 
positive doctrine, as being points fitter for the schools and 
universities than for simple auditories.' " 
As mere advice, no exception tan be taken against such 
words as these. But, coming as they did, as an attempt to 
enforce silence on the great religious question of the 
Their effect. 
day, they only served to embitter the quarrel which 
they were meant to calm. Left to itself, the tendency of the 
age was undoubtedly in favour of the Arminians. For what- 
ever may be the theological or philosophical value of their 
opinions, they were doing the saine work in the domain o 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. Io, .-Ç. P. Dont. cxxxii. 9 I. Mead 
to Stuteville, Sept. 4, HarL 2IZçS. 389, fol. 228. 
" [acket, 89. The King to Abbot, Aug. 4 ; Abbot to the Bishop% 
Aug. 2, Sept. 4, Wilkins's Concilia, iv. 465. 
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thought which Digby with his doctrine of territorial soverelgnty 
was doing in the domain of practical politics. They were 
finding a middle course, which might put an end to that 
violent opposition which existed between the contending 
churches. It was to the decrease of theological virulence that 
they owed their existence as a school of thinkers. It was to 
their habits and modes of thought that the growth of a spirit of 
toleration would be mainly due. The greatest service that 
could be done to them was to allow them to win their way by 
argument, q'he greatest injury that could be done to them 
was to enable them to silence their adversaries by force. Men 
who could preach about nothing but predestination, and who 
could use no language better than coarse invective, were no 
doubt a great pest to the community; but, after all, liberty 
of thought is better in the end than correctness of reasoning 
or moderation of expression, and it is impossible for anyone 
external to the modes of a preacher's thoughts to judge of the 
intimate connection which exists in his mind between the 
abstract doctrines which he professes and the practical lessons 
which he desires to enforce. The great battle of the sixteenth 
century had been waged between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The great battle of the seventeenth century, as yet felt rather 
than understood, was to be waged on behalf of mental and 
personal liberty. It was the great misfortune of James's 
character, that, whilst both in his domestic and foreign policy 
he was far in advance of his age in his desire to put a final end 
to religious strife, he was utterly unfit to judge what were the 
proper measures to be taken for the attainment of his object. 
Unfortunately it lay in lais power to a great extent to decide 
whether the Arminians should range themselves, on the whole, 
on the side of the advancing or of the retrograde party 
amongst their countrymen. Laud, disputing with a Jesuit or a 
Calvinist, was a true Protestant, a genuine successor, according 
to the altered conditions of the age, of Luther and of Knox. 
laud, entrusted with power to silence his opponents, to forbid 
the study of books which he considered objectionable, and to 
restrain the preaching of serinons which he held to be mischie- 
tous, would be upon the side of the Jesuits and the Pope. 
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It was thus that James's efforts at repression resulted, against 
lais will. in giving new lire to Puritanism. Invigorated by the 
restraints under which he placed it, it rose up once 
lçew in- 
vigoratlon of more w:.:h giant strength to surfer and to dare in the 
lauritanism. 
naine of law and of religion. It gained the alliance of 
many a man who had no sympathy with the narrowness of its 
tenets, but who found, in the lofty and noble spirit by which it was 
pervaded, the strcngth which would enable hiln to shake off the 
weight which pressed so heavily upon the energies of the nation. 
Little as the English people knew of what was passing at 
I..ome and at Madrid, they were well aware that Janaes had 
lowered the dignity of the English crown till the laws 
lelea»e of 
th c--toic of England had been ruade a subject of treaty vith 
prisoners, foreign statesmen and foreign priests. In the eyes 
of his contemporaries he had been guilty of sacrificing the 
national independence, the great cause of which Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth had been the champions. In the eyes of pos- 
terity, he is guilty of defiling the sacred cause of religious 
liberty by making bargains over it for Spanish gold and Spanish 
aid. Even now an act, with which in itself no one can possibly 
find fault, had been contaminated by the lnode in which it was 
accomplished. Writs were issued in August to set free from 
prison crowds of Catholics, who were suffering for their religion.' 
In defence of the act thus done, Williams was able to produce 
the most admirable argu'ments, and to plead the wisdom of 
showing mercy to the Catholics, at a time when the King was 
demanding mercy for Protestants abroad.  Yet ail his argu- 
ments fell fiat on the world, because men knew that the prisoners 
owed their release to Gondomar's intercession,  and that it was 
likely to be a prelude to a long series of favours to be granted 
to Spain. Never, wrote the Venetian alnbassador about this 
time, was the Catholic religion more freely exercised in England. 
But the Spaniards were no! content. They wanted to have 
everything or nothing.  
 Williams to the Judges, Aug. , S..P. Dom. cxxxii. 84. 
 Williams to Annan, Cabala, 269. 
June  S. 19. 
 Ciriza to Aston, .uly 7 ' 
 Valaresso to the Doge, Aug. , Itt'ce 
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James gained no fresh popularity by giving directions, 
within a week after the Catholics had been set free, for the 
Liberatlonor liberation of Coke, Phelips, and Mallory from the 
Co|,e, Tower, on condition that they, like Pym, would 
Phelips, and 
llailory, place thelnselves under restraint not to travcl more 
than a limited distance from their own houses in the country. 1 
The lneasure was in all probability dictated by a desire to be 
prepared to meet a Parliament, if the negotiations at Brussels 
should prove abortive. In Coke's case, at least, nothing 
that now could be donc was likely to soothe his exasperation. 
An unwise attempt to prosecute him in the Court of Wards 
upon solne private offence which he was supposed to have 
comlnitted had broken down completely, and he had Izeen 
declared innocent by the unanimous decision of ail the judges 
to whom the legal question involved in the case had been 
referred. 2 Nor, in the existing state of popular feeling, did it 
Punishment avail the Government much that Sir John Bennett, 
of Bennett. who had escaped punishment through the dissolution 
of Parliament, was now prosecuted in the Star Chamber for the 
faults which had brought an impeachment upon him, and was, 
before the year ended, condemned to a fine of 2o,ooo/., to 
imprisonment during pleasure, and to perpetual disability from 
oïce. 3 
AI1 through August, the news from Brussels had been 
growing worse and worse. At last, 'hen the confusion was at 
its height, James was startled by the unexpected 
August 5. 
Arrial of arrival of Gage, the Englishman who had been coin- 
Gage. missioned to watch the course of the marriage nego- 
tiations at Rome, and who had now corne fo announce that, if 
the Pope was tobe satisfied, new and unheard of concessions 
must be ruade. 4 
It was now about a year since, on August II, I62i, a con- 

t Privv Council Register, Aug. 6. 
t Chamberlain to Carleton, July 3, S. 29. Z)om. cxxxii. 38. 
 Chamberlain to Carleton, July I, Locke to Carleton Nov. 
S. /9. Data. cxxxii. I ; cxxxiv. 39. 
 Valaresso to the Doge, Aug. _9 l'énc ltî'SS. 
t9  
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gregation of four cardinals had been formed for the purpose of 
x6x. examining the articles of the marriage treaty. They 
The Cardl- were hOt long in coming to the conclusion that the 
nais and the 
mrige articles were altogether insufficient. Care had been 
treaty, taken for the religion of the Infanta and her house- 
hold, but nothing was said about the general body of English 
Catholics. Unless something were done for thenl, it would be 
the duty of the Pope to refuse the dispensation. The vague 
promises which James had given in the preceding year, were 
flouted, as utterly insufficient. The cardinals had set their 
hearts upon the conversion of England, and it was certain tha 
the conversion of England would never be effected by a mere 
promise that the Catholic missionaries should for the future 
escape the scaffold, and that the penal laws should be executed 
Oçto«r. with moderation. I3efore the end of October, there- 
fore, they had decided that nothing short of complete liberty 
of worship would suffice, and that for this thev must have some 
stronger guarantee than the mere word of the King of England. 
Before the end of the year, however, the cardinals discovered 
that their course was not so easy as they had supposed. The 
news which reached them of the first Froceedings in 
Resolution 
to dG-ge the House of Commons after the adjournment, was 
to Eg-.. hot favourable te the supposition that the changes 
which they contemplated could be accomplished without 
opposition. It was not till they heard of the dissolution of the 
6 Parliament, of the quarrel with the Dutch Commis- 
sioners, and of the imprisonment of the EarI of Oxford, that 
they finally ruade np their minds to send Gage back to England, 
with orders to lay the Popes decision before the King. 
Accordingly, on July 4, 1622, Gage was summoned before the 
congregation to receive his instructions. The King of England 
said Cardinal Bandino, in the naine of the others 
July. 
Instructions who were present, had read many Catholic books, and 
gi«toi, he had no doubt discovered that it was impossible 
for the Pope to grant a dispensation in such a case as this with- 
out the hope of some great public good. As, however, nothing 
of the kind was to be round in the articles which had been 
sent from Spain, they had determined to ask for a general 
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liberty of worship in all his kingdoms, and for a satisfactory 
guarantee of its maintenance. They had been informed, that 
it would be better that this change should proceed from a 
voluntary act of the King himself, and they therefore hoped 
that he would inform them what he was willing to do for his 
Catholic subjects. The Cardinal then proceeded to touch 
upon a sti]l more delicate subject. It was utterly impossible, 
he said, to imagine that one so versed as the King was in 
controversial theology could be ignorant that the ho]y and 
apostolic Roman faith was the only true and ancient faith in 
which men could be saved. If, therefore, he did not openly 
declare his belief, it could only be from a fear of incurring 
disgrace by changing a religion which he had professed so 
many years, or from a dread of the personal consequences to 
himself. As for the first, he should remember that Henry IV. 
had gained honour by his conversion ; and, as to the second, 
he need hot be afraid. God would certainly protect him. 
Half his subjects, and the majority of his nobility, were 
Catholics already, and, if more were needed, the forces of thc 
King of Spain, and of ail Catholic princes, would be at his 
service. The Roman see would be ready to load him with 
honours. If he chose to pay a visit to Rome, a legate should 
be sent to meet him in Flanders, and the Pope himself would 
go as far as Bologna to welcome him. If he could not 
make up his mind te his own conversion, let the Prince of 
Wales be encouraged to take the step from which his father 
shrank.* 
The articles, as they were returned to Gage, contained 
several important alterations. AIl the Infanta's servants were 
Alteratlon in of necessity to be Catholics. Her Church was to be 
t rtç. open to ail who chose to enter, and hOt merely to 
her household. The priests were to be under the control of 
a bishop, and were to be freed from subjection to all laws 
excepting those which were imposed by their ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Infanta must have the education of her 
children ; of the girls, till the age of twelve, of the boys, till the 
age of fourteen. 
 Francisco de ïeesus, 33-40. 
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The cardinals had, at least, done James one service by this 
plain-sl,oken declaration. }le could no longer be in any doubt 
as to the views vith which the marriage was regarded 
August. 
Recepdon of at Rome. In truth there was something very c;_:nilar 
c.g«, in the attitude taken by the Pope and that taken by 
the Emperor, on the t«'o great questions of the day. Both 
Gregory and Ferdinand had definite objects in view, and from 
them neither friend nor enemy would have much difficulty in 
discovering precisely what was to be expected. To deal with 
them, ail that was necessary was to form au equally defiuite 
plan of operations, to be ready to give way where it was possible 
to yield, and to organize opposition where opposition was 
needed. AIl this, however, required thought and trouble, and 
James preferred the easier course of throwing the burden upon 
Spain, and of trusting to Philip's friendliness and sagacity to 
help him out of his difficulties.  
Gage arrived in England on August 25. On September 9, 
James poured out his distress in aletter to Digby. Everything 
September. was going wrong at Brussels. He now expected, 
J"'«» therefore, that as nothing was to be done with the 
his answer 
to Digby. Emperor, the King of Spain would actually give lais 
assistance in the recovery of the Palatinate and of the Electo- 
rate. As for the proposais brought from Rome by Gage, the 
Infanta's servants were tobe nominated by the King of Spain, 
and there was now no object in insisting upon the omission 
of the words ob]iging them to be Catholics. It was unimpor- 
tant whether the superior minister were to be a bishop or not. 
The other demands were of greater consequence. The cardinals 
ought to have known that it was out of his power to concede a 
public church, and that the exemption claimed tor the eccle- 
siastics flore the law of the land was a strange one, and was 
not universally allowed, even in Roman Catholic countries. He 
would bind himself to allow the children to remain under their 
mother's care till the age of seven, though the time might be 
extended if it were found necessarv for their health. As to the 
delnand ruade for the general good of Catholics, he had gone as 
* Resolutions upon the Marriage Articles [Sept. 9]- The King to 
Digby, Sept. 9. Prynne's Hi, tden ll'orks of Darkness, 14, 16. 
VOL. IV. A A 
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far as he possibly could by his letter of April I, i62o, in 
which he had promised that no Rolnan Catholic should again 
uff¢r death for his religion, or should be COlnpell¢d to take 
anv oath to which capital penalties were attached, whilst the 
existing penal legislation should be mitigated in practiçe, l If 
these terres were hOt accepted by Spain within two months, the 
treaty must be considered at an end. 
James's formal despatch to his anabassador was accom- 
1,anied by a confidential letter from his favourite to Gondomar, 
:u«-kin- in whi«h the elnharrasslnents of the hour were de- 
':am's letter pi«ted as in a glass. " As for the news from hence," 
 , Gondo- 
.,a. wrote Buckilaghaln, " I can in a word assure )ou 
that thev are in all points as vour heart could wish. For here 
is a king, a prince, and a faithful friend and servant unto )ou, 
besides a number of vour other good friends that long so much 
f,»r the happy aco»ml»lishlnent of this lnatch, as every da)" seelns 
a vear unto us ; and I can assure you, in the word of your 
honest friend, that we have a prince here that is so sharp set upon 
he business, as it would much comfort )'ou to see it, and her 
there to hear it. Here are all things prepared upon our part ; 
priests and recusants all at liberty ; all the Roman Catholics 
w¢ll satisfied : and, which will seem a wonder unto )ou, our 
trisons are emptied of priests and recusants and filled with 
zealous ministers for preaching against the lnatch, for no man 
can sooner now lnutter a word in the pulpit, though indirectly, 
against it, but he is presently catched, and set in strait prison. 
We bave also published orders, both for the universities and the 
l,ulpits, that no lnan hereafter shall lneddle, but to preach Christ 
çrucified. Nay, it shall not be lawfifl hereafter for them to 
rail against the Pope, or the doctrine of the Church of Ronle, 
furthcr than for edification of ours ; and for ploof hereof, you 
shall, herewith, receive the orders set down and published. 
]-ut if we could hear as good news froln )'ou, we should think 
ourselves happy lnen. But, alas! now that we bave put the 
ball at vour feet. although we have received a comfortable de- 
spatch from lais Majesty's Alnbassador there, yet from ail other 
1,arts in the world the effects appear directly contrary." 
]3uckingham then «'ent »n to recite the causes of his discc, n- 
 Sec VI. III. p- 46. 
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tent. The new conditions sent from Rome were such as could 
tend to no other end but to bring his toaster in jealousy with the 
greatest part of his subjects. At Brussels Weston had been 
ttouted by the Infanta, and the siege of Heidelberg was still 
golng on. 
"And now," he continued, "let me, I pray you, in the 
naine of your faithful friend and servant, beseech you to set 
al»art all partiality in this case, and that you would be pleased 
as well, like a true Englishman, indifferently to consider of the 
straits we are driven into. If the Emperor shall in this fashion 
conquer the whole Palatinate, the ancient inheritance of his 
Majesty's children, hat can be expected but a bloody and un- 
reconcilable war between the Eperor and my toaster, wherein 
the King of Spain cala be an auxiliary to the Emperor agaist 
any other party but his Majesty? And. therefore, as my toaster 
lately offered to the Infanta for satisfaction of ber desire, that 
in case the auxiliaries would hOt be contented with reason, but 
still perturb the treaty, he offered, in that case, to assist the 
Emperor and ber against them ; so can he in justice expect no 
less of the King your toaster, that, if the Emperor will, contrary 
to all promises both by his letters and ambassadors, proceed in 
his conquest and refuse the cessation, that the King your 
toaster will in that case, and in so just a quarrel, assist him 
against the Emperor, in imitation of the King my master's just 
and real proceedings in this business from the beginning, who 
never looked, as you can well be witness, to the rising or falling 
hopes of his son-in-law's fortunes, but constantly kept on that 
course that was most agreeable to honour and justice, to the 
peace of Christendom, and for the fastening of a firm and in- 
dissoluble knot of amity and alliance betwixt the King your 
toaster and hiln, vhich was begun at the rime of our treaty with 
France, and then broken at your desire that we might embrace 
this alliance with 3"ou. ¥ou are the person that many times 
before your departure hence besought his Majesty once to 
surfer hiraself to be deceived by Spain. I Ve, therefore, do now 
 Meaning, perhaps, that Gondomar had answered James's complaints 
that he had been deceived by the renewal of the war in 1621, by begg:.:g 
him to su'.]e," it for once, anti that ail would corne right in the end. 
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expect to find that great respect to honour in your mtster that 
he will not take any advantage by the changing of fortune and 
success of time, so to alter his actions as may put his honour in 
the terres of interpretation. I a/ou sec how all the rest of Chris- 
tendom envy and n-,align this match and wished conjunction. 
How much greater need then bath it of a hasty and happy dis- 
patcb ? And what comfort can the Prince bave in her, when 
her friends shall have utterly ruined his sister and all ber babes? 
Vou remember how yourself praised his Majesty's wisdom in 
the election of so fit a minister as Sir Richard Weston in this 
business; but you sec what desperate letters he writes from 
time to time of their cold and unjust treating with him in this 
business. Vou could not but wonder that any spark of patience 
could be left us here. And to conclude this point in a word, 
we ever received comfortable words from Spain ; but find such 
contrary effects from ]3russels, together with our intelligence 
from ail other parts of the world, as all out hopes are hOt only 
coid but quite extinguished here." 
The writer then returned to the subject of the marriagc. 
Gondomar, he said, could not but remember how, when the 
match was first moved, he had assured the King ' that he should 
be pressed to nothing in this business that should not be agree- 
able to his conscience and honour, and stand with the love of 
his people ;' and he then went on to warn the Spaniard that if 
the match were to be broken off, 'his Majesty would be ina- 
portunately urged by his people, to whose assistance he must 
bave his recourse, to give lire and execution to ail the penal 
laws now hanging upon' the heads of the Catholics. 
" It only rests now," he concluded, "that as we bave put 
the ball to your foot, you take a good and speedy resolution 
there to hasten the happy conclusion of this match. The 
l'rince is now two and twenty years of age, and is a year more 
than full ripe for such a business. The King our toaster 
Iongeth to sec an issue proceed from his loins, and I ana sure 
you bave reason to expect more friendship from the posterity 
which shall proceed from him and that little angel, your Infanta, 
 That is to say, as may make it necessary for him toexplain his actions» 
his honour having become doubtful and needing interpretation. 
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than from his Majesty's daughter's children. Your friendshere 
are all discomforted with this long delay, your enemies are ex- 
asperated and irritated thereby, and your neighbours that envy 
the felicity of both kings, have the more leisure to invent new 
plots for the cross and hindrance of this hapl)y business ; and 
for the part of your truc friend and servant Buckingham, I have 
become odious already, and counted a betrayer both of King 
and country. 
"To conclude all, I will use a silnilitude of hawking l 
told you already that the Prince is, God be thanked, extrelnelv 
sharp set upon the match, and you know that a hawk, when sho 
is first dressed and ruade ready to fly, having a great will upon 
her, if the falconer do not follow it at that time, she is in danger 
tobe dulled for ever after. 
"Take heed, therefore, lest in the fault of your delays 
there, out Prince and falcon gentle, that you know was thought 
slow enough to begin to be eager after the feminine prey, 
become not so dull upon these delays as in short time hereatter 
he will not stoop to the lure, though it were thrown out to him. 
"And here I will end to you, my sweet friend, as I do in lny 
prayers to God :--' Only in thee is lny trust,' and say, as it is writ- 
ten on the outside of the packets,--Haste, baste, post baste !" i 
Excepting so far as they throw light upon the character of 
one whose influence ,cas so ruinous to those who trusted him, 
Bu«klnghara Buckingham's momentary expressions of opinion 
--,aJm». during the reign of James are of no importance 
whatever. Whilst, like his still more versatile son, he was 
"everything by turns, and nothing long," it was only when the 
shifting tide of passionate impulses happened to coincide with 
some turn of his lnaster's thoughts, that he had any chance of 
moulding the general policy of the Crown in accordance with 
lais wishes. For the time, however, there was a complete 
agreement between the two ; for if the words of the letter were 
the words of Buckingham, the thoughts were the thoughts of 
James. If, amongst the many miseries with which history 
teems, there is one more sad than another, it lS to sec so noble 
 Bnckingham to Gondomar [Sept 9], Caba,'a, 24. The holograph 
"draft is in I.t'arL .ILS& 583, fol. 353- 
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a polie 3, as that of which Digby had been the mouthpiece, so 
utterlv discredited and mishandled. It cannot be but that the 
historian, who has to tell, ahnost as a matter of course, of so 
lnany windy schemes and criminal follies, should feel a special 
regret when he is cailed upon to recourir the failure of a wise 
and beneficent idea: in something of the saine spirit as that 
which led the early poets to regard with peculiar sorrow thc 
deaths of youthfifl warriors, the l)romise of whose lires was for 
over to be unfulfilled, whiist they accorded but a fcw words of 
l,erfunctory sylnlathy to those whose existence had passed 
through the ordmary fortunes of lnen. To settle the war in 
F'oreignand Gerlnany by guaranteeing the independence of the 
donmstic l'rotestant States in religious matters, at the saine 
I,,li,-y of 
.lames. time that the civil authority of the Emperor remained 
intact, and to settle the domestic difficulty by the gradual re- 
laxation of the penal iaws, was a policy worthy of the most 
«onsummate statesman. Jalnes, unhappily, was never able 
tu appreciate either the greatness of his own projects, nor the 
magnitude of the obstacles which he would bave to surmount. 
If he ever admitted iofty principles into his mind, it was alwavs 
by their smallest side that he approached them. If he had 
judged rightly with respect to the contest for the Bohemian 
«rown, it was simply because the large issues which were in- 
volved in it presented to hiln a narrow, technical idea which he 
was competent to ...crac', ..,. If he now struggled for the religious 
independence of the Palatinate, it was not because he had 
fonned any adequate notion of the requirements of the states 
of the Empire, but simply because the heirs of that territory 
happened to be his own grandchildren. In comparison with 
the claires of his daughter and ber sons, ail considerations ot 
policy, ail considerations for the cause of Protestantisln, passed 
for very little in his eyes. And as it was with his foreign 
policy, so it was with his domestic policy. The great work o_ 
foatering the growth of a more tolerant spirit in the hearts of 
Englishmen, was thrown into the background in favour of a 
scheme for getting a richly dowered wife for his son, or for 
obtaining the co-operation of the King of Spain in a settlement 
of the German difficulties, to which, excepting under coin- 
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pulsion, Philip could never give his consent without losing 
every feeling of self-respect. 
As far as words could go, no man could be more unbending 
than James. Whatever might be the feeling of the English 
Contrastbe- nation, it was to accept rioto him precisely that 
tween 
,,.o system of religious toleration which happcned for 
actions, the moment to suit his own personal or political 
interests. Whatever might be the feeling of the German 
nation, or of Continental governments, they were to accept, 
without modification, precisely that arrangemel«t of their dis- 
l,utes which hal»pened to be consonant with the claires of 
his own family. If indced he had shared in the beliefs which 
prevailed in the House of Conamons, if he had thought with 
Phelips and Coke, that Frederi«k was an innocent martyr t. 
the Protestant faith, he might well bave used the language that 
he did. Nothing, however, was further rioto the true state of 
the case ; for no one knew better than James how ruinous ex-ery 
act of his son-in-law's had been to the cause which he imagined 
himself tobe serving. Ail Frederick's headstrong rashness, all 
his impracticable perversity and despicable incompetence, lay 
belote him as in a book. In spite of ali this he saw the solu- 
tion of the question by which Germany was distracted, not 
in a mediation between the religious parties, hot in a polie) 
shal,ed in accordance with the public opinion of moderate 
men of ail parties, but simply and solely in the complete re- 
stitution of his son-in-law, at whatever hazard to the future 
interests of the Emlfire. 
After all, James's fixity of purpose was confined to words 
a]one. Ready at a moment's notice to issue hazy lnanifestoes 
in which the most praiseworthy maxims were shrouded in an 
ahnost impenetrable veil of loose verbiage, he never ceased to 
expect that the plans which he had formed should be carried 
out by others rather than by himse]f. He resembled no one 
o much as that unfortunate wight in the weii-known legend, 
who, finding a horn suspended by the side of a sword at a 
castle-gate, summoned the warder to adroit him by a long blast, 
and was swe»»t away to destruction b)" a whirhvind issuing fron 
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the opening gates, with the terrible sentence ringing in his 
ears :-- 
" Woe to the wretch, that ever he was born, 
Who durst not draw the sword belote he blew the horn. 

Already the stroke which James dreaded had fallen upon 
the Palatinate. The siege of Heidelberg, interrupted by the 
Sept. e. necessity of watching Mansfeld's steps, had bee 
a'hefa« recommenced by Tilly on August 15. That coin 
tteidelberg, anander had, however, under-estimated the difficulties 
of lais task, and the artillcry of which he could dispose was so 
weak that during the first three davs of its employment he only 
succeeded in killing a car and two hens. During the succeed- 
ing fortnight the attack ruade little progress, and the besieged 
were beginning to speak more hopefully of their prospects. 
.\n attelnpt marie on September 5 to carry the place by storm 
ended in complote failure ; but that very evening the more 
powerful artillery of which Tilly was in need reached the camp 
of the besiegers. During the vhole of the next morning the 
fi»rtifications by which the western suburb was defended were 
subjected to a crushing tire, and it so happened that on that 
very day the money with which the garrison was paid had corne 
to an end. The German mercenaries being what thev were, 
the mêre offscourings of the armies of Mansfeld and the 3lar- 
grave of Baden, were mutinous and discontented. When, 
therefore, the enemy ruade a rush to storm the walls, it was 
f,und that in many places the defenders, instead of meeting 
the attack, threw down theit arms and cried for quarter, The 
governor, \'an der Merven, seeing that the suburb was lost, 
attempted to open negotiations with Tilly for the surrender of 
the town itself ; but the keys of the place b.ad been mislaid, 
and before they Cotlld be found the gate was blown open by 
the assailants, and the town xas in their hands. Collecting 
such forces as he could, and surrounded by a huddled crowd of 
citizens and peasants, Van der Merven took refuge in the castle. 
Those who remained without were subjected to all those atro- 
cities which in that age were the lot of a town taken by storm. 
Women were outraed, men were cut down in the streets or 
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tortured to force them to reveal the places in which their real 
or supposed wealth was hidden. 
The castle was incapable of prolonged resistance. A strong 
outwork on the eastern side had been committed to the charge 
Sur««e, « of two English and Dutch companies under the com- 
tn«casa« mand of Sir Gerard Herbert, a kinsman of the Earl 
of Pembroke. Nowhere did the enemy find so stout a resist- 
ance ; but the little force was terribly outnumbered. Herbert, 
in whose hands four pikes had been broken, was killed by a 
shot, and the party, bringing away with them their guns and 
the bodies of the slain, retreated grimly into the fortress. It 
was in vain that they attempted to continue the struggle. The 
frightened citizens, who had fled for refuge to the castle, clung 
round the remains of Herbert's hand, and refused to allow 
them to exasperate the enemy by firing another shot. Under 
these circumstances the governor replied to Tilly's summons 
by a request tobe allowed to consult with Vere at Mannheim. 
Vere could give him no hope of support, and on the 9th the 
castle surrendered to the 13avarian commander. The troops 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war, on con- 
dition that they were not to join their comrades at Mannheim 
o at Frankenthal. q'he citizens were left to their fate. 1 
Tilly marched straight upon Mannheim. Placed at an 
angle between the Rhine and the Neckar, that renowned 
fortress was only accessible on its southern side, and 
The slege of 
aannheim was for this reason justly regarded as the strongest 
commenced. 
post in that part of Germany. To Vere these ad- 
vantages were likely to prove of small avail His provisions 
and his money were running low ; his men, exposed without 
hope of succour to the fury of the enemy, were showing signs 
of a thoroughly mutinous spirit. An unusually dry summer 
had lowered the water in the fosse, and his soldiers, even if 
they had been inspired with the confidence which had animated 
the burghers of leyden, were far too few to man the vast extent 
 ]'keatrttm lz'uro.,ettm» i. 647. Van der 3Ierven's Relatio tIistoriea. 
Verantwortung der Stadt Heidelberg. Zo,dorp, ii. 743. Vere 
to Calvert, Sept. 7. Chichester's relation of the loss of Heidelberg, Sept. 
14. Burlamachi to Calvert, Sept. Iz, 4, S. . Germaty. 
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of fortification entrusted to his care. His first thought, there- 
fore, was to call in Sir John Borough with the garrison of 
Frankenthal, in order that he might oppose to the enemy the 
UtlUOSt possible resistance at the point where resistance was 
likely tobe of most avail. That, as a military man, he bad 
judged correctly is beyond a doubt ; but the citizens of Fran- 
kenthal refused to be abandoned. Sprung froln the Pro- 
testant refugees who had fled from Alva's cruelties in the 
Netherlands, they were bound together by a bitter hatred 
against the foe, which was hardly shared by the (;erman m- 
habitants of Heidelberg or Mannheim. Every man amongst 
theln had arms in lais hands, and they were proud of the part 
which they had taken in the short siege of the preceding year. 
The moment, therefore, that Burroughs showed signs of moving 
they gave him plainly to understand that hot a single soldier 
should leave the town alive. They were fighting for a common 
cause; and they must lire and die together. 
Under these circumstances, Vere reluctantly abandoned 
his inter.tion. "I believe," he wrote to Clvert, " no man's 
estate can be more miserable. I alu as careful as 
Vere's des- 
eerateposl- may be to smother these my opinions, knowing it 
a great weakness to surfer them to appear. But to 
your Honour, to whonl it is proper to be inforlned in a busi- 
ness of this weight, I hold it fit to be rather free than other- 
wise. I endeavour myself, so far as means will give me leave, 
to keep the enemy at a far distance ; but if he press strongly 
upon me, as I perceive he goes about, I shall then be forced, to 
my great grief, to draw my small numbers into a straiter room, 
for such is the vastness of the town and works, in many places 
unfinished, and by the now dryness of the ditches much 
weakened, as would require an army to defend them." 1 
Vere could, at least, find some relief in the punctual per- 
formance of his duty. To Chichester, condelnned to pass his 
chl«et, time in enforced idleness at Frankfort, even this 
tFktot. solace was denied. Charged with the mission of 
protesting at Ratisbon against the Emperor's audacity in darig 

 Vere to Calvert, Sept. 23, S. '. Germany. 
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to consult the Princes of the Empire on a German question, 
mstead of lnaking a private arrangement with the King of 
Egland, he had been c»mpelled bya taunting message from 
tht: governors of Worms and Spires to leave Frankenthal for 
the neutral territory of the Imperial city. They wished to 
kl,ow, they said, what he was doing amongst their master' 
ent:mies. If he were an ambassador, why did he not deliver 
his message to the Emperor ? He was now subjected to gibes 
of an opposite description. Men did not shrink from saying 
to his face that ail the misery around had been caused by the 
King of England's negotiations. If Frederick had hot becn 
forced to dismiss Mansfeld, his army might, 'by living upon 
the Bishops' countries and United Catholics, have ruined then, 
and have been at hand to have succoured and relieved his 
distressed towns and country.' Chichester knew hot what to 
do. There was no certainty whether the Enaperor would go to 
Ratisbon or hot. He therefore took the resolution of despatch- 
ythoWs ing Nethersole to England to lay the state of affairs 
mission, before the King. Nethersole had accompanied 
Frederick in his ride across France in the spring, and had only 
left him when he retreated for the last time into Alsace. He 
was therefore in a position to give an accurate account of ali 
that had passed, and he would be certain not to be remiss iii 
the conveyauce of Chichester's warning, that vigorous and in» 
mediate action vas indispensable, if the Palatinate was hot to 
be abandoned altogether. He was to pass through the Hague 
on his way, and to consult with Elizabeth and the Prince of 
Orange.  
 Chichester to Calïe-t, Sept. a,. S. P. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE MISSION OF ENDYMION PORTER. 

ON September 24 Nethersole landed in England. The bitter 
tidings of the fall of Heidelberg had preceded him by four days. 
a'he,ew James's mind was distracted with other matters, and 
ris. he had no inamediate attention to bestow on so dis- 
tasteful a subject. As if he had foreseen that it would be a 
long rime before the clouds with which the sky was overcast 
would roll away, he had signalised by a grand creation of peers 
the breathing-time whilst the courier with the evil news was still 
on the way. 1)igby was rewarded for his many services with 
the earldom of Bristol. Doncaster was consoled for his late 
diplomatic failure with the earldom of Carlisle. Cranfield, 
snarling like a watch-dog over the Treasury, had quarrelled with 
I)igby about lais allowances before he started, till the harsh 
words "traitor's blood," and "pedlar's blood," flashed forth on 
either side, and had lately ruade an unprovoked attack upon 
Williams, bringing against him charges of malversation, which 
were proved to be utterly without foundation. Yet, cross- 
grained and ill-tempered as he was, his fidelity to his master's 
interests was unimpeached, and he now stepped forth with the 
lofty title of Earl of Middlesex. When such promotions were 
in the air, the Villiers family could hardly be forgotten, and 
Buckingham's brother-in-law, Fielding, was entitled to style 
himself Earl of Denbigh. 
Serious as was the aspect of the tilnes to ordinary English- 
men, there was high festivity at Court. Buckingham had just 
Jam«sat completed the purchase of the splendid mansion of 
e, ql. New Hall, in Essex, from the Earl of Sussex, and the 
King, who had gone down to take part in the revelries with 
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which the new owner entered into possession, ordered Nether- 
sole hOt to speak of business till the festivities were over 
The delay, however, was hOt a long one. After a day or two 
the King removed to Hampton Court ; and on the 27th Nether- 
Buckingham sole had an interview with Buckingham, which gave 
ee«l,r«sror him no less pleasure than surprise. The news from 
strong mea- 
,,-e. Heidelberg had rooted itself painfully, for the tno- 
ment, in the shifting sands of the favourite's imagination ; and 
lais voice was now to be heard amongst those raised most 
loudly for war. He was ver)' confident, he said, that the King 
would now perform everything that he had promised. As 
for himself, he would use all the credit he had in hasteniag 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion, and it should not be his 
fault if he did not go in person to the wars. " Tell the Queen 
your mistress," he added, that though I cannot undertake to do 
so much as the Duke of Brunswick bath donc for her service, I 
will show my good will not to be behind him in affection." 
Nor did Buckingham stand alone in his eager desire for war. 
Those who had hitherto favoured negotiation were now of 
one mind with Pembroke and Abbot in believing that the time 
for negotiation had passed by ; and Weston's arrival was eagerly 
expected, in order that a vigorous resolution lnight be taken 
when a fuller knowlcdge of the state of affairs at Brussels had 
been obtained. 1 
Whether Buckingham would now be mo:e successful in 
forcing an energctic policy upon James than on those former 
occasions when he had happened to be in a warlike 
Buckingham 
and the mood, might well be doubted ; but it was certain 
Prince. 
that he would bave on his side the warm support of 
the Prince of Wales, and with the aid of the son he might llOt 
unreasonably hope to have at least a chance of conquering the 
reluctance of the father. 
It 'as by his position far lnore than by his character 
that the Prince was likely to serve him. Charles had no 
Characterof nearly completed his twenty-second year. To a 
ch:,re», superficial observer he was everything that a young 
prince should be. His bearing, unlike that of his father, was 
 Ncthersole to Carleton, Sept. 8, S. /. lrtrollan,L 
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gracefui and dignified. His only blemish was the size of his 
tongue, which was too large for his mouth, and which, especi- 
ally when he was excited, caused a difficulty of expression 
ahnost amounting to a stammer. In all bodily exercises, his 
supremacy was undoubted. No man in England could ride 
better than he. His fondness for hunting was such that 
James was heard to exclaim that by this he recognised him as 
his truc and worthy son.  In the tennis-court and in the tilting- 
yard he surpassed all competitors. No one had so exquisite 
an car for music, could look at a fine picture with greater ap- 
preciation of its merits, or could keep time more exactly when 
«alled upon to take part in a dance. Yet these, and such as 
these, were the smailcst of his merits. Regular in his habits, his 
household was a model of economy. His own attire was such 
as in tbat age was regarded as a protest against the prevailing 
extravagance. His moral conduct was irreproachable ; and it 
was observed that he blushed like a girl whenever an immodest 
word was uttered in his presence. Designing women, of the 
class hich had preyed upon his brother Henry, round it ex- 
pedient to l,ass hina by, and laid their nets for more susceptible 
hearts than his.  

* Re}azione di G. Lando, Rel. I'n. Ingh. 263. 
u Lando describes him (el. /;.vt. Ingh 26I,) as "O vincendo e 
domando, o non sentendo ii m,ti dei senso, non avendo assaggiati, che si 
sappia, eerti giovanili piace,i, nè scoprendosi che sia s'ato rapito il sucs 
amore, se non per qualche segno di poesia e ben virtuose apparenze, 
arrossendo anco corne modesta donzella se sente a parlare di nmteria poco 
onesla. Onde le dolme non io tentano nè anche, corne facevano 
frateilo, che tan » pregiava le bellezze, ed era seguitato e rubato da 
«»gnuna." 
In the face of Ihi.% it is impossible to pay any further attention to the 
vague gossip which Tillières thought worthy of a place in his despatches. 
It is, however, weli knoxvn that it is generaily belie-ed that Jcremy 
Taylor's second wife was a naturai daughter of Carles, born before 
tin,e. Against this story Lando's evidence is of some weight, and it 
certain that his opinion ws shared by many others, as in a ]etter, ad- 
dressed to Charles by I)igby, on the I2th of Augu t, 162I (Ci,,ren,ton .çtate 
l'aers, i., App. xvi.), there is memion of a wide-spread be.ief in Ger- 
many that the prince was physically incapacitated from ever btcoming a 
fathet. The story rests upon tamily traditiou, but an)-,ne who reads 
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Ver, in spite of all these excellencie keen-sighted observers, 
wtao were by no means blind to his merits, were hOt diposed to 
prophesy good of his future reign. In truth, his very virtues 
were a sign of weakness. He was born to be the idol of school- 
masters and the Stulnbling block of statesmen. His modesty 
and decorum were the result of sluggishness rather than of self- 
restraint. Uncertain in iudgment, and hesitating in action, he 
clung fondly to the small proprieties of life, and to the narrow 
range of ideas which he had learned to hold with a tenacious 
grasp ; whilst he vas ever prone, like lais unhappy brother-in- 
];tw, to seek refuge from the uncertainties of the present by a 
sdden plunge into rash and iil-considered action. With such 
a character, the education which he had received had been the 
worst possible. From his father he had never had a chance of 
acquiring a single lesson in the first virtue of'a ruler--that love 
of truth which would keep his ear open to all assertions and to 
ail complaints, in the hope of detecting something which it 
might be well for him to know. Nor was the injury which his 
mind thus received merely negative ; for Jalnes, vague as his 
political theories were, vas intolerant of contradiction, and 
lais impatient dognatisln had early taught his son to conceal 
lais thoughts in sheer diffidence of his own powers. To hold 
his tongue as long as possible, and then to sa)', hOt what he be- 
lieved to be truc, but what was likely to be pleasing, became 
lais daly task, till he ceased to be capable of looking difficulties 
fully in the face. The next step upon the downward path was 
but too inviting. As each question rose belote him for solution, 
his first thought was how it might best be evaded, and he 
usually took refuge either in a studied silence, or in some of 
those varied forms of equivocation vhich are usually supposed 
by weak minds hOt to be equivalent to falsehood. I 
I leber's Z af Tarlor,  iii see that :he traditions of that family were often 
vague, and sometimes incorrect. The lady, it seems, was very like Charles 
in personal appearance, and it is by no means improbable that some one 
may bave accountecl for the chance likeness in this way, and that in due 
course of lime the story was accepted, if hot by herself, at least by ber 
chil.'treP.» who, in tho-e days of Royaiist enthusiasm, wotlll feel a sort of 
|,ride m lracing their descent from tl:e Royal .Martyr. 
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Over such a character, Buckinghaln had round no difficulty 
in obtaining a thorough lnastery. On the one condition of 
making a show of regarding his wishes as all.im- 
Bucking- 
nam's in- portant, he was able to mould those wishes ahnost as 
fluence with he 1)leased. To the reticent, hesitating youth it was 
him. 
a relief to find SOllae (»ne who would take the lead in 
amusement and in action, who could make up his mind for him 
in a moment when he was himself plunged in hopeless uncer- 
tainty, and who possessed a fund of gaiety and light-heartedness 
which was never at fault. 
For the Spanish lnarriage, or indeed for any other marriage, 
Charles had long cared but little, though he had openly de- 
clared hilnself well satisfied with the provision ruade 
| !i thoughts 
.b,-, ,ho by lais fathcr for his future life. One of the feelins 
marriage.  
which h'e had retained froln his childhood was a 
warm attachment to lais sister; and it is by no neans improbable 
that he had corne to regard the match proposed for him mainly 
as the lnode in which, as he vas told, the restitution of the 
Palatinate might most easily be obtained. It was certainlv 
hardly with a lover's feelings that le consented at last to play a 
lover's part. One da3", after he had been paying COlnpliments 
in public to a portrait of the. Infanta, he turned to one of his 
confidential attendants as soon as he thought that his words 
would be unheard. "Were it not for the sin," he said, "it 
would be well if princes could have two wives ; one for reason 
of state, the other to please thelnselves." 1 
At length, however, apparently after the dissolution of 
Parliament, a change seems to bave taken place, partly, perhaps, 
because his increasing years brought a growing de- 
H is .p.romise 
,o,-,,t sire for lnarriage, partly, no doubt, because what he 
Mad'id. 
looked upon as the factious proceedings of the House 
of Commons, threw hiln, t9gether with his friend Buckingham, 
more than ever into the arms of Spain. 
Accordingly, during the last lnonths of Gondomar's stay 
111 Egland. the bonds between the Spanish embassy and the 
Prince of Wales were dra'vn more closely. It was one of the 
lïnal triumphs of that alnbassador, that he induced Carles not 
 Re!. lin. lngh. 6 5. 
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only to adroit Sir Thomas Savage, a known Roman Catho!ic, 
amongst the commissioners by whom his revenue was managed, 
but even to adopt this course after Savage 1-ad decidedly refused 
fo take the oath of allegiance.  Before he left London, the 
ambassador had drawn from the Prince an offer to visit Madrid 
incognito, with two servants only, if, upon his own return to 
Spain, he should sec fit to advise the step.  
That, in angling for this promise, Gondomar was influenced 
by the idea that, when once Charles was under the spell of 
C,o«om.-:s the Roman Catholic ceremonial, it would be easv 
obj«et, to induce him to profess himself a convert to the 
religion of his bride, there tan be no doubt whatever. Years 
before, when the marriage was first discussed, the suggestion 
that the Prince's presence at Madrid lnight in this way be 
turned to account, had been lnade by the Spanish ambassador. - 
If afterwards forlned the groundwork of the colnplaint against 
Buckingham that he had been a fellow-conspirator with the 
Spaniard in an attempt to turn away his master's son from 
the Protestant faith ; but it is ahnost inconceivable that he tan 
seriously have entertained any such notion, though it is not 
impossible that just at that moment when what faith he had was 
trembling in the balance, when he was listening with one car to 
his wife and his mother, and with his other car to Laud, he mav 
bave uttered some rash words which cannot fairly be taken as 
affording a safe clue to his subsequent conduct. It can hardly 
be doubted that he looked upon the expedition as a bold dash- 
ing exploit, and that as such he represented it to Charles, who 
would naturally be captivated by the part which he would hma- 
self be called upon to play. 
Since that conversation with Gondomar, however, much had 
 Gondomar to Philip IV., Jan. , 1622, Simancas «I[SS. 258, 
3t 
fol. o. 
"- " Este Principe me ha offrczido en mucha confiança y secreto que, si 
Ilegado yo t Espaïîa le aconseiase que se vaya {t poner en las manos de V 
Mag d. y t su dlsposicion, 1o har{t y llegafft t Madrid yncognito con dos 
6 
criados." Gondomar to Philip IV., 3tay , Simancas 1IS5: 
fol. 35. 
- Sec Vol. Il. p. 3t6. 
VG.'. IV. B B 
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passed. As bad news came in from Brussels and from tIeidel- 
berg, Charles began to doubt whether his sister's inheritance 
çn,ymion was to be regained by the aid of Spain, and he was 
Porter. heard complaining loudly of the tricks which the 
Spaniards had been playing.t It was under this impression »f 
uncertainty that Buckingham's last letter to Gondomar had 
been written,  and it was with the saine feeling that the two 
young men determined, as soon as the fMI of Heidelberg was 
known, that the next desl)atch should be carried by a confidential 
pcrson who might be trusted with the delicate task of reminding 
l;ondomar of the Prince's promised journey, and of bringing 
I)ack a faithful report of the language of the Spanish ministers. 
The messenger selected for this purpose was Endymion 
Porter. I3)" a strange destiny he had passed the early years of 
his life in Spain, in the service of Olivares.  He had after- 
wards returned to England, where he had attached himself to 
Buckingham, and had risen high in his favour. Report said 
that he had amassed a large fortune by the bribes for which 
he had sold his master's goodwill.  He was now a gentleman 
of the Prince's bedchamber, and was occasionally employed 
by Buckingham to conduct lais Spanish correspondence. 
This man had already, on Sel)tember i8, writtcn by Buck- 
ingham's direction to Gondomar, to assme him that the Lord 
Hiproposa Admiral was getting a fleet ready, and that ' he in- 
mission, tended to take lais friend with him in secret, to bring 
back that beautiful angel. ' These words, almost the only 
ones in the letter which have been preserved, show that the 
intention of the Prince to visit Madrid accompanied by onlv two 
servants had been for the time abandoned. If the plan now 
lroposed was hOt without elements of rashness, it was wisdom 
itself as compared with the wild scheme ultimately adopted. 
For if, as was evidently pre-supposed,  Buckingham was to sail 
 Valaresso to the Doge, Sept. _o Venice 3ZSS. Desp. Ingh. 
"- See p. 354- 
 Interrogatories to be administered to Porter, I67, Sherborne z]ISS. 
As these questions proceeded from Bristol, I can hardly be wrong in takint 
them as equivalent to assertions of fact.  Xel. l, én. Iugh. 244. 
 Interrogatories administercd fo Porter, 1627, Sherborne IS5: 
* The plan was adoptcd immediatd/upon Porter's retum. 
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in command of the fleet which was to bring the Infanta home, 
he would certainly hot leave England till the marriage articles 
had been finally agreed upon, and there would therefore be no 
danger that the Spaniards would be emboldened to raise their 
terres by the Prince's presence at Madrid. 
Whether James 'as at this time informed of the project or 
hOt, itis impossible to say.  It is at ail events certain that the 
sept. 29. Privy Council knew nothing about the lnatter. On 
Delibera- September 29, that body met fo receive from Weston 
tion on Wes- 
on' reVot, the report of his mission. After a long and anxious 
deliberation, extending over four days, it was decided that a 
direct summons should be addressed to the King of Spain. 
Seventy days wcre tobe allowed him to obtain from 
Summons to 
eaarsea the Elnperor the restitution of Heidelberg, and if 
to Philip. during that time it shoulct happen that either Mann- 
heim or Frankenthal were taken, it was to be restored as well. 
Philip was also to engage that the negotiations for a general peace 
should be resumed on the basis laid down in the preceding 
winter, and to bind himself by an express stipulation that, if the 
Emperor refused to consent to these terres, he would order a 
Spanish army to take the field against him, or, at lcast, would 
give permission to an English force to march through Flanders 
into the Palatinate. If, within ten days after this resolution 
was laid before Philip, he had hot givên a favourable answer 
under his hand and seal, ]3ristol was to leave Madrid at once, 
and to declare the marriage treaty broken off. 
'Fhe despatch  containing the demands thu put forward 
by the Council was entrusted to Porter,  and served well 
enough to cover the secret mission with which he 
Warlike 
,,g,ge t was çharged. In a few weeks, therefore, James, un- 
co.t, less he were sadly disappointed, would know what 
his position really was. Yet it is hardly likely that anyone 
except the King looked upon an armed alliance xvith Spain 
 The reasons for setting aside Clarendon's story, at least in part, will 
be given later. 
 Tb.e King to Bristol, Oct. 3, Cabala, z38. 
s The Dutch Commissioners to the States-General, Oct. _4 ,,4dd..III.SS. 
t7,677 K, fol. 229. 
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against the Emperor as coming within the bounds of possibility. 
The language used in the Council breathed of war, and of war 
alone. An army of 30,ooo or 4o, ooo men was to be ready in 
the spring to march into the Palatinate, under the command 
of the Prince of Wales. l'arliament was to be summoned to 
meet in January, to vote the necessary supplies. Even Charles's 
head was for the moment full of dreams of military glory. He 
would be the ruin of anyone, he was heard to say, who attempted 
to hinder the enterprise. 1 
ret, in spite of the warlike din which was sounding in his 
ears, and in spite of the extravagaut demands of the Pope and 
the Caïdinals, Jalnes could not bear to relinquish 
Sept. 3 ° . 
Jameswrites hls hopes of peace. Gage, he resolved, should at 
o the Pope. 
mce return to Rome, bearing a letter in which, 
passing y in silence the foolish language which had been used 
about his own conversion, he adjured the l'ope to employ his 
undoubted influence with the Catholic sovereigns to imt a stop 
to the bloodshed by which Christendom was being desolated. 
" Vour Holiness," he wrote, "will perhaps marvel that we, 
differing from you in point of religion, should now first salute 
you with our letters. Howbeit, such is the trouble of our 
mind for these calamitous discords and bloodsheds, which for 
these late years by-past bave so miserably rent the Christian 
world ; and so great is our care and daily solicitude to stop 
the course of these growing evils betimes, so much as in us 
t,es, as we could no longer abstain, considering that we all 
worship the saine most blessed Trinity, nor hope for salvation 
by anv other means than by the blood and merits of Our Lord 
and Saviour Christ Jesus, but breaking this silence to more 
».our Holiness by these our letters, friendly and seriously, that 
ou would be pleased together with us to put your hand to so 
pious a work, and so worthy of a Christian prince."  
If James's nerve and judgment had only equalled the 
excellence of his intentions, he would indeed bave carved 

' Nethersole to Elizabeth, Oct. 3, & P. lo!la:tl. Salvetti's 
Let'e,', Oct. *J. Message sent by Porter, Simatcas MSS. 2S49, fol. 
 The King to Gregory XV., Sept. 3o, Cabala» 376. 
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out for himself an enduring monument mnongst those of thc 
benefactors of humanity. Yet, even as it was, it was well that, 
alnidst the turmoil of the strife, a voice should be 
The King 
-nd th« heard from England, to warn, however vainly, the 
t,op. FIead of that Church which styles itself Catholic, 
not to debase his high office to the miserable work of stirring 
up the elelnents which fed the lurid flames of religious war. 
On October 3 the despatch which Porter was to carry was 
placed in his hands, and he would bave started on the following 
Oetobe. day if he had not been delayed by the unexpected 
Cottington's arrival of Cottington, who had been recalled froln 
arrival, his attendance upon the embassy at Madrid to enter 
upon his new duties as secretary to the Prince of Wales. As 
he had been specially detained in Spain tili BristoI was able to 
obtain solne certain intelligence of the progress of the marriage 
treaty, everyone was naturally eager to hear what he had to say. 
It was hot lnuch that he was able to tell. Colnmissioners, 
alnongst whom were Zufliga and Gondomar, had been appointed 
Spanlsh pro- to treat with 13ristol, and they had loudly expressed 
fessions, their disapproval of the additions which had been 
ruade at Rome to the Articles, and had declared that the King 
of Spain would, without doubt, reduce his Holiness to reason.  
In addition to the news which he brought, Cottington had with 
him a letter froln Gondomar to the King, in which he expressed 
his hope to bring the Infanta with him in the spring, by which 
time all difficulties would be overcome. If it proved otherwise, 
he would COlne himself to England to confess his fault in having 
deceived his Majesty, and to offer hilnself as a sacrifice for the 
wrong which he had donc.  
The Council, however, was nnanilnous in declaring that 
there was no ground for changing its resolution. Jalnes indeed 
Ch-ed was, as usuaI, inclined to hope for the best, and 
13uckineham expressed an opinion that good might yet be expected 
opposed to " " 
the K{ng. froD_]_ the Spanish overtures ; but he soon found that 
he tood alone. Buckingham and thc Prince led the cry for 

I Bristol to the King, Sept. t 3, & /9. S.[,ain. 
u SMvetti's 2Vcws-Lctt.; Oct. L. 
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active measures, and the Council voted as one man upon their 
side. l 
It was a new position for James. Parliamentary opposition 
he could silence by a dissolution. The Council he could refuse 
to listen to. But never belote had his son and his 
October 4. 
Bristolor- favourite combined against him. For the prescrit, 
dered to re- 
port his however, he was able to maintain his tranquillity 
--ns,er. for he had contrived to pospone the immediate solu- 
tion of the difficulty as long as possible, by despatching a second 
courier on the 4th, with orders to Bristol hOt to corne home in 
case of receiving an unsatisfactory reply, but simply to report 
the fact to England. " At the saine time he told Porter to inform 
the ambassador that if he were hard pressed he might secretly 
consent to the extension of the age of the children's education 
to nine years, though the limit was still to be stated in the 
public articles as having been fixed at seven, a In the mean- 
while he tock tare to inform the Council that, till Porter's 
return, no active steps were to be taken to form any alliance 
with the Cntinental Protestants. 4 
At last, on October 7, Porter was ready to start on the 
mission which, as was fondly hoped, would settle the question 
,ote, a,« one way or another. As he left the royal presence, 
England. ail the bystanders cried out with one volte, "Bring 
us war ! bring us war ! " 
Porter had not long been gone when news arrived that the 
vessel in which he crossed the Straits had been driven 
He is de- 
layed ai on shore in an attempt to enter Calais harbour in 
Calais. 
a storm, and that he had himself slipped as he was 
leaping into a boat, and had seriously injured his shoulder. 
 The Dutch Commissioners to the States-General, Oct. L° Md, l. 
Il[SS. I7,677 K, fol. 234. Valaresso to the Doge, Oct. *E 'Cice 3ISS. 
"- The King to Bristol, Oct. 4, Prynne'sttidden lVorksofZ)arkness, 
a Calvert to Bristol, Oct. 14, ibi,1. 
« The Dutch Conmfissioners to the States-General, Oct. L° Md"C. 
2ILS& 7,677 K, fol. 34- 
s "Qnando ci_ Don Antonio Porter salia pot el lugar, todos le grital,an 
Traiganos guerra,--Traiganos guerra." Message brought by Porte. 
Simancas 3[S.s'. 849, fol. 4S. 
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It would, thexetbre, be some days before he was able to continue 
his journey to Madrid. 
hmnediately after Porter's de)arture the King had returned 
to Royston, happy enough to be set free from the anxieties of 
Bucklng- business. To a request froln the Council that he 
ha«_ «agel-- would at once give orders for the issuing of writs for 
n«ss fol" 
,io. a parlimnent, he returned a distinct reMs:d. Hu 
would do nothing, he said, ti[[ he heard again from Spain. 
Buckingham, as eager now for war as ten months before he 
had b.een eager to make war impossible, chafed under the 
delay. Why, he asked of his fellow-councillors, should hot 
a fresh Benevolence be raised? Then it would be easy to 
lay in a store of arms and munitions, and to make ail neces- 
sary preparations for the expected campaign. The councillor. 
shook their heads at the proposal.-" They all felt that in the 
present temper of the nation a Benevolence was impossible. 
In the autumn of 6o, and in the autulnn of x62, the King's 
declarations had been received with universal enthusiasm ; but 
no one believed in such declarations any longer. Rumours 
were abroad that Porter had been entrusted with some special 
message, and no one doubted for an instant that the result of 
that message would be to prolong the existing suspense. If 
the King's object had been merely to send an ordinary despatch 
to Spain, why should he bave selected Porter, of ail other 
men, to perform the work of a common courier.  
If war there was to be, it was of evil olnen that the 
thoughts of those who werê likely to bê entrusted with its 
Negotiatlon lnanagemcnt turned once more in the direction of 
'ith Mans- Mansfeld. According to his habitualpractice, James 
feld. 
was anxious to carry out his plans at the expense of 
others, and hê actually had the effrontery to ask the Prince 
Orange to keep Mansfeld and his troops in the pay of the 
SO.tes for a month after their engagement was at an end, in 

t Meade to .qtuteville, Oct. I9, lrtarL 315S. 389, fol. 243. 
fo Carleton, Oct. I8. S ['. G,rttatt.1,. 
 Nethersole to Car]eton, Oct. 4, S. _P. ttolland. 
s Nethersole to Carleton, Oct. I8, S. ,o. Gcrmato," 

Nethersole 
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cder that, if Porter brought back an unsatisfactory reply, they 
might then be ready to enter thê English service. 
This amazing request was, of course, met by a courteous 
but distinct refusal. The finances of the States-General wcre 
lCeiç¢ by no means prosperous, and they had just succeeded 
erge,-op- in achieving the object for the sake of which they 
had secured the adventurer's services. At the ap- 
proach of Maurice with Mansfeld in his train, Spinola had 
suddenly raised the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and all further 
danger from the Spanish annies was at an end for the year. 
Nor was it only on land that Spain had failed to maintain ber 
losition. A large squadron, posted in the Straits of Gibraltar 
to destroy the I)utch fleet as it issued from the Mediterranean, 
had been compelled to allow the enemy to sail out in safety. 
About the same time, another large fleet of twenty- 
A Spani«h 
eCt i, t¢ two galleons suddenly appeared n the English toast, 
Cannel.  
eager to make havoc amongst the Dutch trading 
vessels which thronged the Channel. In the hope that a safe 
basis of operations might be gained, Coloma was instructed to 
demand shelter for lais master's ships in the English ports. 
This rime he asked in vain. In the excitement caused by the 
loss of Heidelberg, James forgot his old design upon Holland, 
and the demand was peremptorily refuse& In a day or two 
the mighty lteet which had terrified England with the prospect 
of a new annada, sailed back without striking a blow. * The 
m;.sfortunes of Spain did not end here. The Mexico fleet 
vas overtaken by a storm before il left thê West Indics, and 
the damage suffered was so great as to cause the postponement 
of thê voyage to another season. This winter the Spanish 
Treasury would bave to do as best it might, without the annual 
influx of silver. 
Such a combination of disasters was not without its influence 
upon the members of the Council of State at Madrid, tendering 

 Calvert to Carleton, Oct. 9, S. I'. ttollat,1. Calvert to t3ucking- 
haro, Oct. , Ilarl. ISS. 55o, fol. 75. 
 The Dutch Commissioners fo the States-General, Oct. & 
,ILçS. x7,677 K, fol. e'-9. Salvetti's '2-ws-.Letter, Oct. L8 
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them more than usually impatient of a pohcy which threatened 
s»t, to prolong and enlarge the war in which Spain was 
znig- d engaged. It was thercfore with surprise hot unmingled 
the Council 
of State. with indignation, that they accidcntallv discovered 
that Zufaiga had been playing them false, and had been en- 
couraging the Enal»eror in lais design of bestowing Frederick's 
Electorate upon Maximilian. Khevenhiiller had recently re- 
ceived instructions to explain to Philip that the Emperor's re- 
solution was unalterable, and Zufliga had again replied that the 
course proposed would be most agreeable to the King of Spain, 
though he doubted its practicability in the face of the opposition 
which was certain to arise. If the hnpcrial ambassador would 
prolnise to keep the whole affair a profound secret, he would be 
allowed to state his wishes before the King. 
Not long after this conversation, Zufiiga was seized with a 
lever, and as he la 3" tossing on lais sick-bcd, he pointed out to 
Death of an attendant a bundle of papers which were to be 
Zut, iga. laid before the Council, amongst which had been 
placed by mistake the naemorial to the Ilnperial Ambassador. 
When the mystery was thus unexpectedly revealed, those mena- 
bers of the Council who were opposed to lais policy did hot 
lneasure their words in reprobating the concealment which had 
been practised. It was thought that the harsh language then 
used had a serious effect upon his health. At all events rioto 
that moment he grew rapidly worse, and on September 7 he 
died. 1 
By the death of his uncle Zufiiga, Olivares obtained the 
virtual control of the government of Spain. Hitherto he had 
been content to be what Buckingham was in England, 
« )livares suc- 
ceeds fo his the channel through which the favours of the Crown 
position. 
were distributed. He now becalne the medium for 
all political communications between the King and the various 
councils by which the affairs of the Spanish monarchy were 
conducted. Froln henceforth it was by Olivares that the 
opinions of these consultative bodies were laid before Philip, 
and it was through his hands that the orders passed by which 

 .'hez,,'»hiiller, ix.  78o-1784 
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such resolutions as proved acceptable were carried into execu- 
tion. With a sovereign, who, like Philip, hated the very naine 
of business, such a position was equivalent to the possession of 
Royal power. Olivares was now practicaily king of Spain, as 
Lerlna had been king before him. 
In many respects, the new minister was far superior to the 
avaricious favourite of l'hilip III. Ho had a ready tongue and 
4i ch--r--c- a quick apprehension. Caring littl for pleasure and 
ter anausement, lac turned his back upon everything that 
might stand in the way of his devotion to state affairs, excepting 
so far as he was required to join in the diversions of the King. 
To bribes he was entirely inaccessible, and, in the opinion of 
those who were best able to judge, he was honestly desirous 
of doing good service to his king and country.  If he was 
incapable of rising to those heights froln which a genial states- 
man, raised, iike Bristoi, above the passions and prejudices of 
the worid, looks serenely down upon the strife of inen, he was, 
at least within the limitations of his age and country, an 
intelligent and resolute politician. If there were many things 
which he did not see at ail. he was at least able to see clearly 
whatever came within the sphere of his vision ; and even if he 
had not been the favourite of lais sovereign, he inight have 
ruled the Spanish councils by virtue of that supremacy which 
the ancient proverb assigns to the one-eyed man in the king- 
dom of the blind. Suddenly raised in youth to. the direction 
of affairs, he had never had an opportunity of learning to 
estimate the weight of opposition which would be brought 
against him by men of other races and of other principles 
of action than his own. He was consequently, when by his 
uncle's death he was brought face to face with the problems of 
actual politics, in a position not unlike that of a theoreticai 
mathematician of recognised ability, who might be cailed upon 
to conduct the siege ol:erations of an army in reai warfare. 
It bas frequently been taken for granted by those who have 

 Rdazione I'nete, Spagna, i. 65o. 
e "Ilfine delle sue intenzioni non credo che non sia il servizlo del Rè. ' 
" Il Conte Duca non rieeve doni» vuole il servizio del tlè. ' 
Ibid. l. 653, 6S6. 
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judged only by the result, that the policy of Olivares was a 
warlike policy from the beginning. It was nothing 
andvI,,, of the sort. If there was any object f3r which he 
earnestly strove in order to heal the economical wounds of his 
country, it was peace, and especially peace with England. But 
he had clearly marie up his mind that even war was to be 
preferred to national dishonour, wl-.ilst, on the other hand, he 
never arrived at anything like an accurate conception of the 
terres upon which peace was to be obtained. The limits of 
Protestantism, he imagined, could be driven back in Germany 
with the assent of the German Protestants ; and the religion of 
England could be undermined and overthrown without wound- 
ing the susceptibilities of Englishmen. It was possible, he 
thought in his youthful ardour, to secure ail the fruits of victory 
without the risks and anxieties of war. 
The day before Zuiaiga's death, some days before Porter left 
England, the despatch which had been written in I.ondon on 
Bristol's September 9 was placed in Bristol'shands.  He ina- 
«o,,d«n««. mediately demanded an audience, to lay his master's 
requirements before Philip. He wrote at once to Çalvert that 
he would do everything in his power. For ,any want of fidelity 
in himself, 1-,e would ' willingly undergo ail blame and censure. 
]3ut for the errors of otber men, as the indirect course taken 
from Rome, or what was done in Germany,' he could not be 
answerable. He understood that there wcre some in England 
who held him responsible for the success of the business. "I 
know," he said, "I serve a wise and a just toaster, whom I bave 
and ever will serve honestly and painfully. And I no way fear 
but to give him a good and an honest account both of myself 
and my proceedings. And, vhereas it is objected that I bave 
written over confidently of businesses, I write confidently of 
them still, if out own courses mat them hot by taking alarms 
and altering our minds upon every accident." He concluded 
by saying that the two months within which he was ordered 
to expect the conclusion of the marriage treaty, would hardly 
be sufficient for the purpose. Letters to Rome must be 

Page 353. 
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written and answered, and he hoped to receive instructions hOt 
to break with Spain for a month, more or less. I 
On October 3, Bristol, accompanied by Aston, was recelved 
by Olivares at the Escurial, with the most profuse expressions 
October. of good-will. .X_s soon as he had explained his 
Assurance master's annoyance at the addition of new and un- 
given to 
Bristol. heard of demands to the original marriage articles, the 
Spanish minister assured him that the Pope should be brought 
to reason. Then passing to the larger question, he declared 
that the Emperor's proceedings were entirely disapproved of at 
Madrid, and that, if it were necessary, Philip would corne to 
James's aid, and 'would infallibly assist his Majesty with his 
forces.' Being then introduced to the presence of the King, 
Bristol repeated his complaints. The same language was used 
by Philip which had previously been employed by his minister. 
According to Bristol's report of the interview, 'he expressed 
an earnest desire that the match should be concluded, and 
that therein no rime should be lost. He utterly disliked the 
Emperor's proceedings, and said he would procure lais Majesty's 
satisfaction, and when he could not obtain it otherwise, he was 
resolved to procure it by his arms.' 
The very next da)" the ambassador was officially informed 
that the Pope's resolutions upon the marriage articles would at 
once be taken into consideration. But before any- 
Igews of th 
«lt,mof thing could be done, news of the fall of Heidelberg 
Heldelberg. reached Madrid, and Bristol, who saw in the intelli- 
gence an excellent opportunity for putting the Spanish professions 
to the test, at once wrote to Olivares requesting that the King's 
garrisons in the Palatinate might be ordered to co-operate with 
Vere in maintaining Mannheim and Frankenthal against the 
Emperor.  To an assurance that a letter had been written to 
the Infanta Isabella, he repl':ed that he had had enough of vague 
declarations of orders given, and that he should not be content 
unless the despatch were placed in his hands, to be sent by a 
courier of his own. He must be aHowed to read it, in order 
that he might see whether it really contained instructions to the 
 Bristol to Calvert, Sept. 28, 29, S. P. Si#ain. 
 Bristol Memorial, Oct. 3, Bristol to Calvert, Oct. 8, S. P. Sain. 
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Infanta to intervene by force if Tilly ,efused obedience. 
resolute bearing was not without its effect. His demand was 
taken into consideration by the Çouncil of State, and it was 
there unanimously resolved, ' that, in case the Emperor shoulci 
hot condescend unto reason, this King should thon assist his 
Majesty with his arms for the restitution of the Prince Pala- 
tine.' Even this, however, was not sufficient for 13ristol. Ho 
round that the Spaniards wished to interpret this resolution as 
referring to assistance to be given at some future time, and that 
they were proposing, so far as immediate action was concerned, 
to content themselves with what they called ' earnest and press- 
ing mediation.' He told them plainly that he would not accept 
an answer in such terres. His demand was at once acceded to.  
Letters were despatched immediately to the Emperor and the 
Duke of Bavaria, urging them to the concessions required, whilst 
another letter, intended for the Infanta at Brussels, was entrusted 
to Bristol's courier, so that the E::glish ambassador might be able 
to assure himself that she was really directed, in case of Tilly's 
refusal to raise the sieges of Mannheim and Frankenthal, to 
employ Spanish troops in support of the beleaguered garrisons.  
Nor was it only in Bristol's presence that the Spanish 
Government drew back from the position which had been 
assmed by Zufaiga. Khevçnhiiller was distinctlv 
Language 
usedtothe told that whatever message had been carried bv 
Wmvo. the friar Hyacintho must be understood at Vienna 
as it was interpreted by Oraate and the Infanta Isabella; 
' Bristol to Calvert, Oct. -',, .S: /..S_)eain. 
 "Caso que Ios que gnvernaren las dicha armas pongan alg,:na 
difficultad en el cumplimiento dello, V.A. les harO. decir que, sino l,, execu- 
taren, no permitir: otra cosa ; y, si fuere necessario, mandaCt V. A. de 
la gente de guerra que pot mi horden se entretiene en el Palatinado, que 
no solo tenga muy buena correspondencia con la que alli ay ciel Rey de la 
Gran Bretaïia, pero que si conveniere se entreponga y procure que 
ecivia dafio de otro ; porque es justo se vea que de nuestra parte se hace 
e.,:o, y todo lo que se puede." Philip IV. to the Infanta Isabella, Oct. 
.5: -P. Slain. The original is in the Archives at Brnssels. It might I,e 
suspected that the instructions here given were countermanded by a secret 
despatch ; but this is put out of tlae question by the Infanta's reply of 
6 
Nov. b' Brussels 31"SS. 
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or, in other words, that the King of Spain would give no sup- 
port, open or secret, to the transference of the Electorate: 
l'hilip, it was added, hoped that whatever was done would be 
done in agreement with the Princes assembled at Ratisbon. If 
his advice were hOt followed, no further assistance was to be 
expected from Spain. 1 
A year afterwards, the declaration ruade by Philip, that ho 
would assist the King of England, if necessary even with his 
arms, was made the subject of grave complaint in England. The 
King of Spain, it was said, had engaged to compel the Empero 
to restore the Palatinate to Frederick, and in refusing to fulfil 
his obligations he had v[olated his lllOSt solelnn promises, h is, 
indeed, impossible to acquit Philip and Olivares of concealing 
their wishes and intentions. But it cannot be said that, in this 
marrer at least, they were guilty of wilfully deceiving James. 
It was hot the question of the ultimate disposal of the Palatinate 
which was now before them. It was the question of enforcing 
a suspension of arlnS in order to make room for subsequent 
negotiation. And that, for the moment at least, they were 
ready to fulfil their promises is evident from the language which 
they used in their despatches. 
Of many things the Spanish ministers were grossly ignorant; 
but they saw clearly hat the settlement of Gerlnany was only 
««n « possible if it proceeded from Germany itself. If 
ci«t«. James could have understood this, it would have 
mattered little that the concessions ruade to Bristol had been 
wrung from the fe,rs of Olivares against his secret wishes. Had 
he been able to send a lninister to Ratisbon to announce that 
he had securcd his son-in-law's resolution to abide by the terres 
which had been offered an the preceding winter, he might perhaps 
have won over to the side of peace most of those who were 
present. Unless he could do this--if Frederick still cherished 
designs of continuing the war, or if he refused to make that 
sublnission which was considered by a great majority of the 
])rinces of Germany fo be nothing more than the Elnperor's 
dueJam¢'s had better wash his hands of the whole affair. 

1 A'h'zïnhiiller, ix. 784. 
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As usual, he preferred leaving the future to chance. On the 
first news of the fall of Heidleberg he had recalled Chichester 
to England. When the Assembly met, it would meet without 
the presence of a single representative either of Frederick or 
of James. If Ofiate was there to counsel moderation on 
the part of Spain, it was hOt ri'oto him that a guarantee for the 
future good behaviour, or even for the present intentions, of the 
exiled Elector, could proceed. It would be left to Frederick's 
enemies to proclaim his misdeeds, and judgment would go 
by default. 
In the meanwhile the junta appointed to consider the 
marriage articles had been proceeding seriously with its work. 
Discussion Gondomar who, since Zufaiga's death, was, without 
on themar- dispute, the ablest man among the commissioners, 
riage ar- 
ticles, had been of opinion from the beginning that, in 
order to effect the conversion of England, it was unnecessary 
to resort to those startling demands vhich were regarded 
at Rome as indispensable. Under his influence, therefore, 
the junta lent itself without difficulty to Bristol's sugges- 
tions, and the ambassador, finding that his objections to the 
requirements of the Cardinals were regarded with a favour- 
able ear, was enabled to augur well of the resuit of the 
negotiation.t 
Such was the position of affairs when, on the firs: day of 
November, Porter ruade his appearance at Madrid. The letter 
which he brought fol" Gondomar from Buckingham 
November. 
'orteat was well received, and the bearer was assured that 
!Madrid. the Prince would be welcome in Spain. To the 
demand for instant action in the Palatinate, it was less easy to 
obtain an answer. The King was away, hunting in the moun- 
tains, and for some days nothing could be donc. Forgetting 
that he was a messenger, and not an ambassador, and fancying 
that BristoI was lukewarm in the business, Porter wênt straight 
to Olivares, and asked for an engagement that the Spanish forces 
in the Palatinatê would give their support to Vere. 
Such a demand, coming from such a man, roused all tlae 

' Bristo! to Calvcrt, Gt. 2I, .ç. /. Stain. 
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indignation which, in lais conversations with Bristol, Olivares 
had so carefully suppressed. It was preposterous, he 
His conver- 
sation with said, to ask the King of Spain to take arms against 
o,i,--s, lais uncle, I the Catholic League, and the House ot 
Austria. " As for the marriage," he ended by saying, "I know 
not what it lneans."  
It was not long before the Spaniard repented the passionate 
outburst in which lais secret feelings had been so openly laid 
[»are. To Bristol's inquiries, he answcred coolly that Porter 
was not a public minister, and that it was unfit to entrust state 
secrets to such a man. A day or two afterwards, as if to repair 
lais minister's error, the King exprcssly reiterated to Aston his 
assurance that, if necessary, the aid of lais armies should not be 
wanting in the Palatinate. a 
It was now Bristol's turn to test the intentions of the 
Spanish Court. On November 8, he presented a formal de- 
mand for the restitution of the towns in the Palatinate, 
Nov. t8. 
Bristol'sde- within seventy days. The summons, he soon found, 
mands about 
t, e-,,- was received with an universal outcry of disapproba- 
tinate, tion. The King of Spain, he was told, was as firmly 
resoh'ed as ever to abide by the resolutions which he had taken. 
But to ask him to engage that Heidelberg and Mannheim 
should be restored within seventy days was a mere insult. 
" When these instructions were given you in England," said 
one of the Spanish ministers to Bristol, " they must have been 
very angry." In reporting what he heard to Calvert, the Eng- 
lish ambassador expressed his opinion that the Spaniards still 
wished to give satisfaction to his toaster, but that they were ' in 
great confusion how to answer to the particulars.' * 
t3ristol, in truth, was unwilling to acknowledge to himsdf 

t The nmther of Philip IV. was the Emperor's siser. 
'-" Bristol afterwards asserted that the phrase al)out the match had hot 
been rcported to him, « as far as he remembereth' ([la.dwi«ke State 
taers, ii. 5oI/; but it seems likely enough to bave been said. Porteï's 
own story (S. /. S.,aih} was adopted by Buckingham in the narrative 
wnich he drew up for the Parliament of 624. 
s ]Iardwickc .çlate l'aAcrs , i. 504. 
 ]31istol to Çalvert, Nov. 26, S. P. Si*ain. 
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laow untenable his position was becoming. !tis original policy 
of an alliance between Spain ar.d England, groundcd 
H is position 
b««omin upon mutual respect, and used for the benefit of 
«,,t«nbJ,. European peace, had broken down coml»]ctely when 
tl, e Parliament of 6z was dissolved. He had then warncd 
James how thorough]y the conditions of his mediation had 
«hanged. Englancl could no longer meet Spain upon equa] 
terres. She must supplicate for peace now that she was no 
longer 6 a position to demand it. That in Spain there was a 
great dread of war, and above ail, of war with England, he 
had every reason to know, and he believed that; partly by ap- 
pealing to that fçel[ng, partty by holding out hopes that the mar- 
riage treaty would be accompanied by benefits to the English 
Ctholics, he could still induce Spain to throw her weight into 
the scale of peace. 
That this policy was a rational one under the circum- 
stances few candid persons will deny. Its weak point was that 
it depended fo success altogether upon the behaviour of 
Fred«rick and his allies. Unless James could so restrain the 
words and actions of his son-in-law as to make it evident to 
the world that the restoration of the Palatinate would hot be 
the signal for a fresh war, lea-ing the Imperial forces to do ail 
their work over again, it was'ridiculous to expect that either 
Spain or the Emperor would consent to the terres proposed. 
Above all, it was most abiard that James, who had shown him- 
self utterly unable to control his son-in-law's proceedings, shou]d 
now be urging the Spanish Government to sacrifice ail its prin- 
ciples and interests, by taking up arms against its own allies in 
such a cause. 
]3etween the hallucination of Janaes, that the Spaniards 
would fight for the re-establishment of his son-in-law,.and the 
hallucination of the Spaniards that the Protestants of Europe 
would look on unmoved whilst the heir of the Palatinate was 
being educated in the Roman Cathohc faith. ]3ristol's negotia- 
tion was in evil plight. Yet the mere fact that the Spaniards 
had promised at ail to employ fo, ce for the preservation of 
the towns in the Palatinate from tbe Imperialist armies, is suffi- 
cient proof that if his toaster had been able to control evel:ts 
VOL. IV. C C 
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upon the Protestant side, it was hot at Madrid that any serious 
opposition would have been encountered. 
A few days after Bristol's demands were presented, news 
arrived that Mannheim had fallen into the hands of Tilly. 
With a garrison of fourteen hundred men, Vere had found 
it impossible to defend the extensive fortifications of the place ; 
October ",8. and, after setting tire to the town, he had retired into 
Fall of the castle. Even there his troops were all too few 
.V,,nheim. for the work before them. Mansfeld had long before 
swept away the stores which had been laid up for the siege ; and 
the blockade had been too strict to permit of the introduction of 
fresh supplies in sufficient quantity. Provisions and fuel were 
running short, and there was only powder enough to last for six 
or seven days. Hope of succour there was none, the German 
soldiers were beginning to talk of surrender, and Vere had 
every reason to suppose that they would refuse to stand to their 
guns. Under these circumstances, there was nothing to be 
done but to corne to terres with the enemy, and a capitulation 
was accordingly signed which allowed the garrison to march 
out with the honours of war.  
Immeoiately after receiving the keys of the citade!, Tilly 
marched upon Frankenthal, the only place still occupied in 
Frederick's naine. Advanced as the season was, he 
Siege of 
w,«, at once commenced the siege, in the hope of re- 
rb ,I. ducing the place before winter came. To a letter from 
]3russels, acquainting him that it was the King of Spain's wish 
that he should leave the place untouched, he had replied wth 
a bhmt refusal to accept orders from anyone but the Emperor. 
If the Infanta had now been prepared to carry out the 
orders which she had received from Madrid, she would at once 
o,-embe». bave given directions to the Spanish troops to break 
"rhe n- up the siege by force. But there were limits even to 
]'2.I1 ta'S re- 
f.--I toe- the power of a King of Spain. The lnfanta informed 
lievc the 
;**io,. ber nephew that he had given orders which it was 
impossible to execute. The few Spanish troops left in the Pala- 
tinate were hot sufficiently numerous to relieve the garrison of 
 Vere to Calvert, Oct. ]% .-ç. /'. Ger,tany. Carleton to Calve.-'t» 
Dec. 27, S. t'. Iarolla»,!. 
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Frankentb.al ; and even if this had not been the case, it was 
preposterous to imagine that Spain could ever be found fighting 
against the Catholic League. She hoped that his Majesty would 
use all good offices in favour of peace ; but assuredly he could 
do nothing more. 
In truth, no one but James could ever have dreamed of 
anything else. It was his business to make peace desirable. 
At the head of the neutral Protestants of Germony his word 
would have been worth listening to ; but it was mere fatuity to 
expect the Spaniards to extricate him from the difficulty into 
which his own indolence had brought him. 
The Infanta's letter, reaching Madrid ata rime when Bristol 
was pressing for an answer to the demand which he had been 
x)itn«u,ies instructed to make, was not calculated to diminish 
of the 
Sp.ih the hesitations of the Spanish ministers. Nor was 
,,it«». their course rendered less difficult by the arrival of 
a despatch from Ofiate, announcing that the Emperor was hOt 
to be moved from lais design of conferring the Electorate upon 
Maximilian.  Evidently the problem of keeping on good terres 
with James and Ferdinand at'the saine time was becoming more 
insoluble every day. 
It was not only from the side of freign politics that danger 
was to be apprehended to the good understanding which 
Thelnfanta Olivares wished to establish between the Courts of 
i. London and Madrid. The Infanta Maria, whose 
hand was to be the pledge of its continuance, had now entered 
upon ber seventeenth year. Her features were hot beautiful, 
but the sweetness of her disposition found expression in ber 
face, and her fair complexion and delicate white hands drew 
forth rapturous admiration from the contrast which they pre- 
sented to the olive tints of the ladies by whom she was sur- 
rounded.  The mingled dignity and gentleness of her bearing 

 The Infanta Isabella to King Philip IV., Nov.  6 
3' ]-6" Memoir 
,. de Lossada, lTrussels 3ISS. 
* Ciriza to Philip IV., Nov. x5 Siqtattcas «]rSS. 05o7, fol. 
 Bristoi to the Prince of Wa|es, Dec. 5, 16u? ; Feb. 
. p. St,fin. 
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ruade her an especial favourite with her brother. Her life 
was moulded after the best type of the devotional piety of her 
Church. Two hours ofevery day she spent in prayer. Twice 
every week she confessed, and partook of the Holy Communio.n. 
Hcr chief delight was in meditating upon the llnmaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin, and preparing lint for the use of tt:e 
hospitals. The money which her brother allowed her to be 
spent at play, she carefully set aside br the relief of the poor. 
Her charactcr was as remarkable for its self-possession as 
for its gentleness. Excepting when she was in private anaongst 
ber ladies, her words were few; and though those who knew 
her well were aware that she felt unkindness deeply, she never 
betrayed her emotions by speaking harshly of those by whom 
she had been wronged. Anyone who hoped to afford her 
amusenaent by repeatig the scandal and gossip of the Coult, 
was soon taught, by visible tokens of her disapprobation, to 
avoid such subjects for the future. When she had once ruade 
up her mind where the path of duty lay, no temptation could 
induce ber to swerve froln it by a hair's breadth. Nor was her 
physical courage less conspicuous than her moral firmness. 
At a Court entertainment given at Aranjuez, a tire broke out 
amongst the scaffolding which supported the benches upon 
which the slectators were seated. In an instant the whole 
place was in confusion. Amongst the screaming throng the 
Infanta alone retained her presence of mind. Calling Olivares 
to her help, that he might keep off the pressure of the crowd, 
she ruade her escape without quickening her usual pace. 1 
There were many positions in which such a woman could 
hardly have failed to pass a happy and a useful life; but it is 
October. certain that no one could be less fitted to become 
Heraverslon the wife of a Protestant King, and the Queen of a 
to the mar- 
riage. Protestant nation. On the throne of England her 
life would be one continual martyrdom. Her own dislike of 
the marriage was undisguised, and her instinctive aversion 
was confirmed by the reiterated warnings of her confessor. A 
heretic, he told her, was worse than a devil. "What a com- 
 Description of the Infanta, by Toby Matthev, June 8, I6, S. /9. 
.çpain. 
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fortable bedfellow you will have," he said. " He who lies by 
'our side, and who will be the father of your children, is certain 
to go to hell." 1 
It was only lately, however, that she had taken any open 
step in the matter. Till recently, indeed, the marriage had 
Sheremon- hardly been regarded at Court in a serious light. 
strat«»,ith The case was noxv altered. A junta had been 
h« broth«, appointed to setlle the articles of marriage with the 
English Ambassador, and although the Pope's opinion had 
been given, it seemcd likely that the junta, under Gondomar's 
influence, would urge him to reconsider lais determination. 
Under these circumstances the Infanta proceeded to plead her 
own cause with her brother. She round a powerful support in 
the Infanta - Margaret, the youngest daughter of the Eperor 
Maximilian II., who had retired from the world to a Carmelite 
aunnery at Madrid. This lady now put forth all her influence 
to induce the King to return to the scheme which had received 
his father's approval, z to marry his sister to the Emperor's son, 
the Archduke Ferdinand, and to satisfy the Prince of Wales 
with the hand of an archduchess, a 

 Bristol to the King, Aug. 8, 623, S. t'. Spain. 
z So termed at Madrid, though strictly speaking she should be called 
the Archduchess Margaret. Her mother was a Spanish lnfanta. 
 Vol. i. p. 35- 
* "Ho anco inteso per sicurissima via che scrive il Nontio di Spagna 
trattarsi in quella Cotte nell apparenza moto aile secrette queso maui- 
monio con Inghilterra, et ch'era molto port«o dal C,,nte di Codmar," i.e. 
Gondomar, " dicendosi d'alcuni che seguira certo, et da altri che tutta era 
una fit.tione per addormentar Inghilterra, et che lui ne ha parlato secret- 
tissamente con detto Conte, et con li ministri, accio che non si faccia 
senza la saputa del Pontefice, et cosi ne havea riportato parola et pro- 
messa ;--che questa voce era arrivata sino ail' Infante, et che si dvesse 
presto preparar per quel Regno ; la quai ne mostrava dispiacere, ma che. 
era stata consolata dalla Contessa di Lemos, et dal Infante Cardinale, et 
da tutte le dame riel Palazzo, essortandola ad andar allegramente ;---che 
ail' Ambasciatore Inglese era stato prolnesso il vederla e visitarla, et che 
ail' officio lei mai rispose, tenendo »empre gli occhi in terra ;--che 
]:infante Di.calza." i.e. the Infanta Margaret, "insieme col Rè pur 
le hanno parlato di queste nozze, dicendole essa Discalza che le pensa..,.e 
¢re, poiche si trattava di lei sola ; et che lei habbi detto al Kè che in 
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The tears of the sister whom he was loth to sacrifice were 
of great weight with Philip ; but she had powerful influences 
to contend against. Olivares, upon whose sanguine mind the 
hope of converting Egland xas at this tilne exercising all its 
glamour, protested against the change ; and Philip, under the 
eye of his favourite, ruade every effort to shake his sister's 
resolution. The confessor was threatened with removal from 
lais post if he did not change his language ; and divines of less 
unbending severity were summoned to reason with the Infanta, 
and were instigated to paint in glowing colours the glorlous 
and holy work of bringing back an apostate nation to the 
faith. 
For a moment tbe unhappy girl gave way before the array 
of counsellors, and she told her brother that, in order to 
serve God and obey the King, she was ready to submit to 
anything, l 
In a few days, however, this molnentary phase of feeling 
had passed away. Her woman's instinct told her that she had 
Yo,embr. been in the right, and that, with all their learning, 
The Tn- the statesmen and divines had been in the wrong. 
foErlta's reSOo 
lution. She sent to Olivares to tell him that if he did hOt 
find some way to save ber froln the bitterness before her, she 
would eut the knot herself by taking refuge in a nunnery ; u 
and when Philip returned from lais hunting in November, he 
round himself beieged by ail the veapons of feminine 
zlespair. 
Philip was not proof against his sister's misery, lJpon the 
gratia non le lasciasse ; onde persuadera essa Discalza che, gia che si vede 
non mostrar questa figliuola inc]inatione a quest nozze, ben sarà maritar]a 
in Germania, et dar la figliuola dell" Imperator ad Inghilterra, onde da 
questi concetti dubbiosi che si întrodneono si va argomentando che possino 
Spagnoli in fine, quando non possno far altro, et cavatone il frutto che 
desideranno, liberarsi dalla promessa col dit che la figliuola don vnole 
n',aritar.,i in Inghi]terra, et addonar a lei tutto."---Zen to the Doge, 
f)ct. O 
Uenice 3ISS. Desp. Roma. 
No-. 8' 
 Corner to the Doge, Oct. 9 
lov. 8' I.énice A1.S'S. Desp. Spagna. BrlstoI to 
the King, Aug. 18, 623, S..P. Siain. 
" F'axcisco de yesus, 4S. 
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political effect of the decision which he now took he scarcely 
o ». bestowed a thought. It was his business to hunt 
Philip's boars and stags, or to display his ability in the tilt- 
lt*ter to 
oh.,, yard ; it w the business of Olivares and the Council 
of State to look afier politics. 
The letter in which he announced his intention to Olivares 
was very brieE " My father," he wrote, "declared his mind 
at his death-bed concerning the match with England, which 
was never to make it ; and your uncle's intention, according to 
that, was ever to delay it ; and you know likewise how averse 
my sister is to it. I think it now time that I should find a way 
oui of it ; wherefore I require you to find some other way to 
content the King of England, to whom I think myself much 
bound for his many expressions of ffiendship"  
Such a letter as this would bave been irresistible, even 
the minister's own opinions had remained unchanged ; but 
o.s. during the last fortnight much had occurred to 
Oh-a« shake hisdetermination. On the one hand, Bristol's 
/hange of 
policy, peremptory demand for immediate co-operation 
against the Emperor had been presented : on the other hand, 
it w now known at Madrid that Tilly had not paid the 
s]ightest attention to the Infanta's remonstlances, and that 
nothing would induce the Emperor to postpone any longer the 
transference of the Electorate. Under these circumstances it 
was evident that it was necessary to reconsider those ide- 

 This letter is only known from an English translation. It was after- 
wards shown to the Prince of Wales by Olivares ; but he was hot allowed 
to take a copy. The letter as printed here differs from that to be found in 
lnany collections. It is from a paper amongst the Spanish State Papers, in 
the Prince's ov:n handwriting, with interlineations and corrections vhich 
leave scarcely any doubt as to its being the original draft which Charles is 
said to have vritten down immediately alter the interview. The letter as 
usually given (in Cabala for instance, p. 314,)is longer. The changes 
may bave been added for the purpose of making it clearer to an English 
audience, as when "Your uncle" becomes " 'our uncle Don Baltazar," 
or they may bave been simply added on further consideration. It is 
perfectly immaterial which view is adopted, as in ail essential points the 
two letters agree. The question of the date will be discussed in a note to 
P. 393. 
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}eaching p.ns which had a fcw wccks bcforc secmed so casy 
of accoml»lishment , and the result was a memorial addressed 
by Olivares to the King, and laid before the Council of State 
lbr its approval.  
"Sir," he began, "' considering the present state of the treaty 
of marriage between Spain and England, and knowing certainly, 
nis me- as I understand from the minlsters who treated of the 
morial, business in the time of our lord the King Philip III. 
--may he now be in glory,--that his meaning was never to 
effect it unless the Prince became a Catholic, but only with 
respect to the King of England to prolong the treaty, and the 
consideration of its articles, till it could obtain the conditions 
at which he aimed ; and also to retain the amity of that king, 
which was desirable in every way, and especially on account of 
the affairs of Flanders and Germany and the obligation under 
which he bas placed us as regards the latter ; and suspecting 
likewise that your Majesty is of the saine opinion, although 
you have ruade no demonstration of any such intention, yet 
founding my suspicions on the assurance which I have received 
that the Infanta Donna Maria has resolved to enter a nunncry 
the saine day that your Majesty shall press her to make the 
marriage without the above-mentioned conditions, I have 
thought fit to present to your Majesty that which my zeal has 
suggested to me on this occasion, and which I consider will 
give great satisfaction to the King of Great Britain." 
The minister then proceeded to show that James was in- 
volved in two difficulties : the one that of the marriage ; the 
other, that of the Palatinate ; and that it was hOt to be sup- 
posed that, even if the marriage wcre effected, he would cease 
to require the restitution of his grandchildrcn. If, therefore, 
the Infanta were married before the other question was settled, 
his Majesty -ould find himself in a dilemlna; for, argued 
Olivares with every show of reason on his side, "it wi]l be 
necessary for vou to declare against the Empe_ror and the 
Çatholic League, a thing which even to hear, as a mere possi- 
bility, will offend vour Majesty's pious ears ; or to declare your- 
elf for the Emperor and the Catholic League, as certainly you 
13rlstol to the King, Aug. 18, 1623, S. t . Spain. 
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will, and to find yourself engaged in a war against the King 
Egland, and your sister married to his son." Any other 
supposition, he went on to say, was inadlnissible. Neutrality 
would be out of the question. The King of Egland had ruade 
up his mind that he was to recover the Palatinate with the 
help of Spain ; the Emperor, on the other hand, would not 
give way, at least as far as the Electorate was concerned. Il 
was, therefore, by no means easy for Philip to escape from the 
situation in which he was placed ; and, if something were hot 
done at once, it would be impossible for him to extricate hnnself 
at ail. Olivares ended by proposing once more the old plan 
which had found favour vith Philip III.--the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with the Emperor's daughter, and a Çatholic 
education for Frederick's eldest son at Vienna, -ith the prospect 
of the hand of an archduchess when he came of age. Thus 
everybody would be satisfied, and Europe would be at peace, l 
Never before, in all probability, had so visionary a scheme 
been found side by side vith such sturdy common sense. 
çharacterof Olivares at Ieast saw plainly that the great difficulty 
t, «m« of the day was the German war, and that ail ques- 
tions about family a,liances and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the English Catholics were insignificant in comparison 
)'et, true Spaniard as he was, he could hot rise, as Bristol had 
risen, to a position from which the two parties could be re- 
garded with an equal eye. His own religion was to resume its 
due superiority ahnost without a struggle. Protestanism was hot 
a religion at all ; certainly hOt one for 'hich anyone vas likely 
to fight, excepting from selfish motives. Ail that was needed 
was to throw a little dust in the eyes of the princes. Let 
Frederick be persuaded that his son would regain the inhcri- 
 The date of this memorial is always given in the English translations 
as Nov. 8. I ut the ,»riginal panish (l)'a,tcisco de ffCcsus, 4 S 
that is to sa)', lov. =8 
Dec.' and this is confirmed by Bristol's letter of A.ug. 
6z 3. Evidently te translator altered the month ri'oto the new to the 
old style, and forgot to change the day. q'he »aate will hold good or 
Nov. 
Phi]ip's letter to which I bave assigned the date of 
Nov. 5. In the English copies ail references to the Pri:ce's becomig a 
Catholc are omtted. Was this deliberate excision Charles's work? 
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tance of his family, and he would not stop to haggle over 
such a trifle as his education at a Roman Catholic Court. Let 
James be persuaded that his dynastic interests would be secured, 
and he would surely not trouble himself about religious change 
in the Palatinate. 
Utterly absurd as was Olivares' estimate of the power of 
resistance which Protestantism still possessed, he was un- 
doubtedly in the right in holding that, with ail her antecedents, 
Spain could not separate herself from the Emperor. Yet, when 
his memorial was read in the Council of State, that body unani- 
mously refused to endorse it.  Objecting to the path upon 
which Olivares was entering, as ultimately leading to war with 
England, the councillors were nevertheless incapable of striking 
out an antagonistic policy. With the instinct of weak men, 
they preferred blundering on in the old track, in the hope that 
some lucky accident would occur to set them free from the 
consequences of their long duplicity. 
Vhen Olivares met with opposition n the Council of State 
he never allowed his displeasure to be seen. To all outward 
m,sof appearance he gave way to its decision. It was in 
oia», this spirit that he now set to work. Every public 
act was to be in accordance 'ith the supposition that the 
marriage treaty was not to be abandoned. In consequence of 
this resolution, the negotiations with Bristol went on as before. 
The junta reported the result to the King, and the King 
formal]y expressed a satisfaction which he was far from feeling. 
Royal letters were written to the Spanish Ambassador at Home, 
urging him to hasten the dispensation by every_means in his 
power. These letters were allowed to fall into Bristol's hands, 
so as to remove all possible doubt of Philip's sincerity from his 
mind ; but all this was only a solemn farce. On the day after 
his memorial was written, Olivares sent for Khevenhller, and 
requested him to lay his plan belote the Emperor.  Of that 
which to ordina eyes constituted the main dicult)ç Olivares 
had no fear at all ; of the popular resistance which was certain 
to arise in England, he had smply no conception whatevc ; 
* Bristol to the King, Aug. 18, 63, S. P. OEbain. 
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ner did ho even fancy that there would be any indignation 
aroused by the failure of the marriage treaty. The Yope had 
declared that without liberty of worship ho would not grant the 
dispensation ; and if there was any fear of his giving way, it 
would be easy to convey to him a private hint that the despatches 
from Madrid were not intended to be seriously regarded, and 
that if he wished to please the King of Spain, ho must refuse 
the petitions which were presented by his ambassador. 1 
Such was the strange COlnl»ound of audacity and cajolery 
with which the affairs of Spain were from hcnceforth to be 
conducted. In ail seriousness, Gondomar went backwards 
and forwards between Bristol and the junta. At last, on 

 «' It is true that the Conde of Olivares, upon some scruple which the 
Infanta seemed to malle to marry with a Prince of a different religion, but 
especially for that he feared that if the ma'.ch with the Infanta should be 
ruade, and the business of the Palatinate not be compounded, they should 
hardly obtain their end of a peace, which they chiefly aire at, projected and 
thereupon wrote a kind of discourse, how much fitter it would be for t'is 
King taking a daughter of the Emperor's to match ber with the Prince, 
and thereby both to make an MIiance, and tu accommodate the troubles of 
Germany ; and he proceeded so far in this conceit that privately he pro- 
cured a commission from the Emperor to treat and conclude that match 
with me if occasion were offered. But when this discourse of his came to 
be seen in the Council of State, it was utterly disliked by ail, and resolved 
that it should in no ways interrupt the going forward to a present conclu- 
sion of the match for the Infanta with me .... And divers of the 
Council bave told me that this discourse was upon a false ground, pre-sup- 
posing that neither the last king nor this intended to proceed in the match 
unless the Prince would turn Catholic, which point had long before been 
cleared, and the mistake merely grew out of this Conde of Olivares being 
absolutely new in the business."---Bristol to the King, Aug. 18, 1623, S. 
.t 9. S2#ain. Of course ]3ristol may bave been misinformed, but I do hot 
suppose he was. The difference of opinion between the Royal family and 
the ministers is corroborated by a despatch of the Venetian Ambassador at 
Iome, who says that he was informed by Cardinal Ludovisi that the mar- 
riage ' sia molto consigliato dalli ministri, ma che pero gli parenti, et quelli 
del sangre, non 1o consigliano, ma piutosti nel figliuolo dell Imperatore.' 
Zen to the Z)oge, Jan. Lt 623, l't'»ice .3ISS. lOesp. Roma. Though 
2i  
Olivares is hot directly mentioned, there can be no doubt that he took the 
part of the, lnfanta, and it will be seen that, some time after this» ha coti- 
tinued to be a warm advocate of the German marriage. 
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December 2, Bristol received what, as he supposed, was the 
De¢ml,er. final resolution of the Spanish Government. On the 
a'he n, ar- question of the church in London, he was informed 
riage art icles 
am«n«ed, that the King of Spain was ready to give way, and to 
restrict its publicity to the househoId of the Infanta. But he 
was toid tt».,t it was intpossible to x;low the ecclesiastics who 
were to attend ber tobe subjeçt to the ]aws of EngIand. If 
James pleased, he lmght have the option of banishing any one 
of them who might offend against his laws, and a private 
assurance wouId be given that if, in any very foui case, he 
chose to proceed to actual punishment, the King of Spain 
wouid wink at the violation of the article. With respect to the 
education of the children, James's secret engagement to leave 
them in the hands of their mother till the age of nine would be 
accepted, though it wa hoped that one more year would be 
added. The last point to be decided was the difiïcult one of 
the protection tobe afforded to the English Catholics. What 
James had offered was a general promise that the penal laws 
should be mercifully administered, and that no one shouId 
3uffer death for his religion. The least that the Pope had 
asked w;Ls that liberty of worship should be granted, and liberty 
of worship was understood at Rome to mean the free use 
of a public church in every English town.  Gondomar now 
proposed a middle course. Let James, he said, promise in 
general terres to avoid ail persecution of the Catholics as long 
as they occasioned no scandal, or, in other words, let him con- 
sent to permit them the free exercise of their religion within the 
walls of their own bouses. If he would do that, it would be 
unnecessary for the stipulation to be included in the marriage 
treaty. Aletter containing the engagement, and sigrled by the 
King and the Prince of Wales, wonld be sufiïcient. 
With this declaration Bristol professed himself so far satls- 
fied that he would gladly see the nrticIes thus modi- 
They are 
 entto fied sent to Rome. Till he had received fresh in- 
aome, structions from home, it would be impossible for him 
to give a formal assent to the changes propoed ; but he was 
Dec. 8 Æênice MSS. Desp. Roma. 
 Zen fo the Doge, Jan.  ' 
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unwilling to cause any further delay. Promises were accor- 
dingly given to him that pressure should be put upon the Pope 
to induce him to accept the treaty as it now stood, and to givc 
a final answer before the end of Match or April. In the mean 
rime, the questions relating to the Infanta's portion and dowry 
might be discussed and settled, and the marriage might take 
pl,ce before the spring was at an end. 
With respect to the Palatinate, a less decisive answer was 
given. Everything, it was said, should be done to satisfy the 
Answer King of England, but it would be unseemly to call 
about the upon the Emperor to surrender the towns  the 
Palatinate. Pa!atinate at seventy days' notice. Nor was it pos- 
sible for the King to take any decided resolution till a reply 
had been received to his last despatch.  
Of all this Bristol was inclined to take a favourable view. 
He could not see, he said, how thc Palatinate could be re- 
covered without the aid of Spain, and it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that Philip would send his sister, and 
5oo,ooo/. as well, to a country vith which, if he did 
not mean honestly about the Palatinate, he would 
be at war in a very short time. The only rcal 
therefore, was whether the marriage was intended or 

In expressing his belief that the Spanish Council f State 
was in earnest about the marriage, Bristol did hOt form his 
conclusions rashly. He had received good information of the 
language used by the members of that bodv ai their sittings. 
He. had seen their reports presented to the King, and he had 
also seen the notes written by Philip's own hand, by which 
those proceedings were approved.  Was it possible to suppose, 
he might well argue, that a king would carry c, ut a deception 
so systematically, hot only vith foreign ambassadors, but even 
 Bristol to Calvert, 'ov. 26, Nov. 28, I)ec. 4; Bristol to the King, 
Dec. 1o, .5. /. S,ain. The accommodation of the differences in religion. 
Answer given to Bristol, Dec. --2. Prynne's ttiddcn IVorks of Darkms 
2 3. 
 Verbal answer given to Bristol's Memori,.l, S. /. Saino 
« Brstol to the King, Aug. 8, 623, 5". a 
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with his own .ninisters ? And even if he did, what use would 
it be to hnn tO trick the whole world, when he was certain to 
be unmasked in a few months at the latest ? 
Such arguments would have been sound enough, if Spanish 
stateslnen had been governed by the rules which ordinarily 
influence hmnan conduct. What it was impossible for Bristol 
to conceive was, that Gondolnar, who was openly and honestly 
advocating the marriage, was under the delusion that the 
prolnised visit of the Prince of Wales would end in his con- 
version to the Catholic creed, and that Olivares, who was 
secrel;ly opposing the marriage, was fully convinced that it was 
possible to break it off, and to obtain the education of the 
young l'rince Palatine as a Catholic, without giving the slightest 
offence to James. 
Accordingly, Gage, who had been sent to Madrid to watch 
the progress of the negotiation, was ordered to start at once for 
Porter'ste- Rome, and on December x3, Porter at last set out 
turn. for England, carrying with him the amended articles, 
and a secret message froln Gondomar, joyfully accepting the 
of/er of a visit from the Prince. 
On January , Porter arrived in England. On two of the 
alterations, that relating to the additional year for the education 
t62s. of the children, and the more ilnportant one, which 
January. exempted the ecclesiastics of the Infanta's household 
The amend- 
ment,«- from secular jurisdiction, Jmnes had already given 
cepted by  
the King. way on the first intimation from Bristol that these 
changes were desired in Spain. t No further difficulty was 
therefore ruade. James and Charles at once signed the articles, 
as well as z Ictter in which they engaged that Roman Catholics 
should no longer surfer persecution for their religion, or for 
taking part in its sacralnents, so long as they abstained froln 
giving scandal, and restricted the celebration of their rites to 
their own houses, and that they should also be excused from 
taking those oaths which were considered to be in contradic- 
tion with their religious belief. This letter, however, was to 

t The King to Bristol, Nov. 24, 1622, Pnne's ttidd¢n Iterks o] 
Z)a.knes» 2. 
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be reta'ned in Bristol's hands till the dispensation had actuall) 
arrived. * 
Whilst James and his son were thus signing away tbe in- 
dependence of the English monarchy, his subjects were re- 
. garding the proceedings of their sovereign with 
w artS« scarcely concealed disgust. This time it was reserved 
"rmvle. for the young lawyers of the Middle Temi»le to give 
utterance to the feelings which the preachers now hardly dared 
to mutter. At their Christmas supl»er , one of them, wê are told, 
'took a cup of wine in one hand, and held his sword drawn in 
the other, and so began a health to the distressed Lady Eliza- 
beth; and, having drunk, kissed the sword, and laying his 
hand upon it, took an oath to lire and die in her service ; then 
delivered the cup and sword to the next, and so the health and 
ceremony xvent round. 'z 
Such opposition would have been harmless enough if 
James had had any real understanding of the political situation. 
a'« ««- But the news which Porter had brought lulled him 
tration oi 
V,n.,t once more to sleep, and he was now ready, hOt 
»««. merely, as Bristol advised him, to make use of the 
good oces of Spain for whatever they might be worth, but to 
give himself up blindly into the hands of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. He had already taken up warmly the plan for the se- 
questration of Frankenthal which he had denounced, a few 
months before, in no measured terres, and had been surprised 
to find that the Infanta was hOt quite so ready to accede to 
his wishes as she had been when the walls of Heidelberg and 
Mamaheim were still guarded by his soldiers.  Accor«JingIy 
he appealed directly to Philip. Tilly had broken up the siege 
on November e4, but the town was still blocked up by the 
trool»s of his lieutenant Pappenheim, and even if it were hOt 
assulted by force, it would be compelled to surrender from 
want of provisions before the end of March. * 
 Calvert to Gage, Jan. 5, Prynne's Hidden IIrorks  Darkness» 5. 
 Meade to Stuteville, Jan. z5, HarL AISS. "8 
o 9, fol. 74. 
Oct. u9 
» Coloma to the ng, Nov. 8' arl. AISS. ,583, fol. 3o 5. De In 
Faille to TrumbuIl, Dec. , S. . Germa;. 
 The King to Bristol, Jan. 7 ; Calve to B,istol, Jan. 7, Pqmne' 
[iddm IVo o/ Darkness, 7, z 
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In this matter, at least, James had hardly any choice. With 
the best will in the world it would be impossible for him to 
send an English army into the Palatinate before the end of 
Match. His fault was, hOt that he advocated the sequestration 
of Frankenthal, but that he had allowed affairs to fall into such 
a deplorable state that nothing better could be donc. 
Yet even now news came from Germany which would have 
been grateful to anyone with a clear perception of the position 
cffaffairs. For it was now known that the Elector of Saxony, 
who in July had been thrown into the arms of the Emperor by 
Frederick's ill-advised proceedings at Darmstadt, was beginning 
in October to doubt the wisdom of the course which he Ead 
been pursuing. 
Ferdinand, elated with success, had thought that the time 
was tome to take one lnore step in the reduction of Bohemia 
October. tO his own religion. In the spring he had expelled 
Expulsion of the native Bohemian clergy from the country, and h_  
lhe Lutheran 
gy ««, nowgave orders that the Gerlnan Lutheran churches 
Bohmia. should be closed, and that the last of the Protestant 
clergy should be sent into exile. Against this tlae Elector of 
Saxony protested. Special promises, he said, had been rnade 
to him that Lutheranism should be left untouched in Bohemia. 
He was answered, that those promises had only been given on 
condition that thé Bohemians ruade their submission peaceably. 
As, however, it wa: notorious that this had not been the case, 
Ferdinand had as much rlght as any other of the Princes of the 
Empire o provide as he pleased for the religious teaching of 
his subjects. The special arrangements made in Silesia by the 
Elector in the naine of the Emperor would be respected, but 
no interference with the other states of the Austrian monarchy 
could be permitted.  
The theory which strained to the utterlnost the rights of 
territorial sovereignty in matters of religion, had been too long 
stt «th the basis of the whole political system in Germany to 
Palatinate. make it probable that John George would do more 
than make empty remonstrances against the persecution which 
 Zondort, il. 630-653. Hurter, Ge:wk. Ferdi»at's ]Z, ix. "_'et 3. 
Ieeheck, (JeSotrformatiot in ]5'iJ]tzett, ii. 36. 
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was setting in In Bohemia. But it was different with the Pala- 
tinate, which was not yet legally in the hands of a Catholic 
sovereign. Tilly's first act after the surrender of Heidelberg 
had been to found a college for the Jesuits there, and it was 
not long befole the churches were filled with Catholic priests 
Unless something were donc shortly, the Palatinate would be 
lost to Protestantism for ever. 
Unfortunately, John George was no more likely than James 
to strike out a new and vigorous policy in accordance with the 
Difficult altered circumstances of the time. Yet the diffi- 
position of culties which beset him in conlmon with the other 
the neutral 
Protestants. neutral Protestants, were hot altogether of his own 
creation. In leaning to the side of Ferdinand, he had been 
defending the cause of order against anarchy. If he was to 
change his attitude and to defend the cause of the religious in- 
dependence of the Protestant States against the Emperor, what 
assurance could he have that he was hot bringing back the 
anarchy which he detested ? Nor was this a mere theoretical 
question, as, long before the end of the year, lIansfeld, at 
th.e head of his free companies, was once more at his work of 
plunder and destruction within the limits of the Empire. 
With the relief of Bergen-op-Zoom the need for Iansfeld' 
services in the Netherlands had corne to an end, and it was not 
sf«lt likely that the States-General, in the midst of their 
discharged 
b. th« own financial necessities, would keep in pay an army 
statu, which they no longer wanted, merely to suit the con- 
venience of James. Mansfeld was accordingly discharged on 
October 27, and sent over the frontier to find support as best 
he could. An attempt upon the t3ishopric of Mfinster brought 
him face to face with the enemy in superior force,  and he 
turned his steps towards East Friesland. To him it 
His procted- 
i,g in st was a matter of perfect indifference that he had no 
Friesland. 
cause of quarrel whatever with the unlucky Count of 
East Friesland or his subjects. It was enough for him that 
the country was rich in meadows and in herds of cattle, and 
that, surrounded as it was by morasses, it would forma naturai 

 Carleton to Calvert, Nov. 5, S. P. Halland. 
¥OL. IV. D D 
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fortress from which he might issue to plunder the neighbourlng 
territories at his pleasure. He at once sent to the Count to 
demand quarters for xS,oOo men, a loan of 30,000 thalers, and 
the possession of Stickhausen, a strong fort on the Soest, which 
commanded the only road by which the country was accessible 
from the south. * Belote an answer could arrive, he ruade 
himself toaster of the place ; and in a few days his troeps 
had spread over the whole country. The aged Count himself 
was placed under arrest with his whole family, and his money 
was confiscated for the use of the army. Heavy contributions 
were laid upon the landowners and farmers, whilst the soldiery 
were suffered to deal at their pleasure with the miserable in- 
habitants. * 
Such were the proceedings of the man who, if James had 
listened to the unwise advice of the Prince of Orange, would 
have been furnished with English gold, and sent to 
He looks to 
France for reconquer the Palatinate. 3 He was now looking to 
i,. France for aid ; for Louis had at last ruade peace with 
his Huguenot subjects, and it was understood that the French 
ministers were beginning to view with jealousy the increasing 
vigour of the House of Austria. 
Meanwhile Frederick had once more returned to the Hague. 
Still fioating aimlessly, like a cork on the tumbling waves, he 
was as irresolute and as impracticable as ever. His 
Frederick 
return» t,, own wishes would have led him to give full support 
the Hagae. 
to Mansfeld, and to proclaim war to the knife aainst 
the Emperor and Spain ; but he was absolutely penniless him- 
self, and there were no signs that his father-in-law would 
support him in any such enterprise. In the midst of his 
sorrows, the news of the change in the Elector of Saxony's 
feelings came like a gleam of sunshine across the watery sky ; 
but Frederick never knew how to profit by his advantages when 
they came. He could hot see that he must choose once for 

a Carleton to Calvert, Nov. 18, S. t . I-)'olland. Uetterodt's «]Iansfeld, 
2 Uetterodt's AIansfeld, 50-6. 
 The Prince of Orange to the King, Nov. , ..% P. Itolland. 
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all between anarchy and order, and that alliance with Mansfeld's 
brigands and the hordes with which 13ethlen Gabor was again 
proposing to sweep over the Empire. l was utterly incolnpatible 
with the friendship of John George, and of those unenthusiastic 
princes and populations who wished to see the Elnperor 
powerful enough to put clown with a strong hand such atrocities 
as those of which Ilansfeld had recently been guilty-in East 
Friesland. 
Under these circumstances, the long letter which Frederick 
despatched to the Elector of Saxony was only calculated to 
,62. produce an effect the very opposite to that which he 
January. 
Frederck's desired. Scarcely touching upon the catastrophe of 
letter to th« Bohemia, he dwelt at length upon the wrongs which 
Elector of  
s,,ony, he had suffered at the hands of the Emperor. t-Ie 
had just been unjustly put to the ban, unhead and uncon- 
demned, t-Iis towns had been seized and plundered; his 
subjects ruined, and debarred from the exercise of their religion. 
The Emperor and the League were not in earnest when they 
spoke of peace. Yet, much as he had been injured, he was 
ready, at the request of his father-in-law, to surrender his private 
pretensions. John George, he was certain, would acknovledge 
that the ban was utterly illegal, and would do his best to induce 
the Emperor to withdraw it and to issue a general amnesty. 
In that case, if not required to do anything contrary to his 
honour and his conscience, he would be prepared, as soon as 
he was perfectly restored to his lands and dignities, to acknow- 
ledge all due respect and obedience to the Enaperor.  
That Frederick should have entertained such views of his 
rights and duties is not tobe wondered at ; but it is strange 
"re,s po- that he did not see that John George's alliance was 
posedbyhim not to be won on such terlns; for the question 
unaccept- 
able. whether his submission was to be made before or 
after the grant of the amnesty, involved the whole lnatter at 
issue, hot merely with Ferdinand, but also with the great 
majority of the Princes of the Empire. 13efore giving any 
* Chichester to Carleton, Nov. 5, S. t'. ttolland. 
* 'eàerick to the Eector of Saxony, Jan.  Zondor il. 653. 
DD 
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support to the injured Protestants of the Palatinate, the German 
neutrals wanted to know whether Frederick had renounced 
the right of making war upon any other prince who happened 
to displease him ; and unless he could assure them on this 
point he had small chance of obtaining a hearing wherever 
the right of private war was regarded as an intolerable nuisance. 
Nor was it only by reference to the existing political necessities 
of Germany that Frederick stands condemned, for he had 
distinctly promised his father-in-law to accept peace on the 
principles which he now repudiated, and he had never informed 
James that he had retracted his promise. 
How fatal an enemy Frederick was to his own cause was 
now, hot for the first rime, tobe seen. On November 14 
Ferdinand had reached P, atisbon, eager to force 
,6,. 
r%,«ber, upon the assembly which he had summoned the 
The as- 
sernblyat acceptance of the act by which he had privately 
Ribo. conferred the Electorate upon the I)uke of Bavaria. 
The iil-treatment of the tlohemian Lutherans had robbed the 
gathering of its character as an impartial representative of 
the two religions. The Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg 
were present only by their ambassadors. The Dukes of 
Brunswick and Pomerania were hot present at ail. The only 
Protestant who appeared in person was the Landgrave of 
H esse- Darmstadt. 
Froln an assembly thus constltuted Frederick could hope 
for Iittle favour. Yet scarcely had the Emperor announced 
his intention than opposition arose on every side. 
x63. 
ju,. It was hot till January zo that the answer of the 
Resistance 
to t« v.. assembly was delivered to him. Ferdinand's treat- 
P°r" ment of Frederick was approved of; but he was 
nevertheless recommended to lay the question of his deposition 
before the Electoral College ; and a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed as to the impolicy of passing over his immediate rela- 
tions in favour of Maximilian. 
Such an answer from such a body leaves no doubt that the 
peace of Germany was in Frederick's hands. If he had sent 
a representative to Ratisbon to offer any reasonable guar,/ntees 
of his intention ,o keep the peace, he could by no possibility 
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have failed in carrying the assembly with him. But Frederick 
ruade no sign, and James, accustomed as he was to make the 
most lavish prolnises on behalf of his son-in-law, had, on a foolish 
punctilio, refused to allow Chichester even to appear at the 
asembly. Amongst the foreign ambassadors, Ofiate stood 
alone in protesting against the transference of the Electorate. 
As it was, the conflict of opinion vas embittered by the 
obstinate firmness of the Emperor. On Febmary 13 Ferdinand 
vehr,,n,, pronounced his final decision. Whenever Frederick 
"rra, r«e,« thought proper to seek for pardon, he would gladly 
of the Ëlec- 
torate, give ear to his request for restoration to his lands 
and territories ; but he would never tolerate him again in the 
Electoral College. He would, bowever, content himself with 
limiting the Electorate which he was about to confer to the 
lifetime of Maximilian. In the meamvhile, the rights o! 
Frederick's children and relations should be subjected to 
judicial inquiry, in order that they might receive their due 
after the death of the Duke of Bavaria. 
Two days afterwards, the Electorate was solemnly conferred 
upon Maximilian, in spite of the protests of the ambassadors o! 
Spain, of Saxon)', and of Brandenburg) 
The significance of the act which had thus been accom- 
plished in spite of ail opposition, could hardly be fully appre- 
ciated at the time. To those who witnessed it, it seemed an 
act of triunph, proclaiming Ferdinand's ascendancy in the 
Empire. Of the six Electors who would now gather round 
his throne, two only would in future be Protestants. Yt, in 
reality, in the eyes of those who could penetrate beneath the 
surface, that day was of evil augury for the fortunes of the 
Empire. On it the seeds were sown which were to ripen to a 
bloody harvest at Leipzic and Lutzen. It was now that the 
first open blow was struck which was to dissipate the idea to 
which Ferdinand owed his strength,--the idea that his throne 
could ever become the fountain of justice and the centre of 
anity to a distracted nation. In his battle against turbulence 
and disorder, it was in the spirit of a partisan that he had 

 Hurter's Geschichte Fer_diuan, ts IL, ix. 152-I8, 
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t.onquered ; it was in the spirit of a partisan that he would 
maintain the high place which he had gained. Therefore !t 
was that the work which has now been accompl.;shed by the 
Hohenzollerns fell to pieces in the hands of the descendants of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. 
If either of the two remaining Protestant Electors had been 
men of energy and decision, something might yet have been 
"e,,e»or done to save the Epire from the obstinacy of 
Sao,,yd Ferdinand and the pertinacity of Frederick. Un- 
l:randen- 
bru-g, happily both John George and George William were 
without earnestness of purpose or strength of will. They saw 
that they cou;d hot aid Ferdinand without countenancing the 
encroachments of the Catholic clergy. They saw that they 
could hot aid Frederickwithout countenancing anarchy. After 
blustering for a fcw months they settled down lethargically 
into silence, well content if, as they fondly hoped, they could 
avert the ruin from their own dominions. 
Uttcrly futile as was Frederick's notion of reconquering his 
position by Mansfeld's help, it was at least hot so futile as 
J,w. James's notion of reconquering it by the help of 
Jamespro- Spain. Already Frederick had been begging his 
poses to 
Frederick father-in-law for a large sure of money to enable him 
the seques- 
tration of tO take Mansfeld into his pay, and had been protest- 
Franken- 
thal. ing vigorously against the plan for the sequestration 
of Frankenthal.  At last, on January 3, James vouchsafed 
him an amxver. He had now, he said, received information 
from the Infanta, that she was ready to accept the sequestration 
on his own terres, and that she would engage to restore it if the 
negotiations for a general peace should corne to nothing. It 
was impossible to preserve the town in any other way. As for 
Mansfeld, he wanted 5oo, oool. a year, and such a sure was not 
tobe found in the exchequer. He was sorry to discover that 
bis son-in-law had been listening to bad advice, and was giving 
ear to projects which were hOt likely to bring him any good. s 
Frederick w'as deeply annoyed by this letter. In his reply 

 Calvert to Carleton, Dec. 6, S. t:'. tfoll«nd. 
 Tlae King to Frederick, Jan. zz, ibid. 
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he recapitulated ail the wrongs which he had suffered from the 
rebaw. Emperor, and expressed an opinion that it was ina- 
Replyof material whether Frankenthal fell into the hands of 
Vrde,i«k. Tilly or into those of the Infanta. He was quite 
ready to do anything that his father-in-law wished; but he 
must say that, in his opinion, a very small force would suffice 
for the relief of Frankenthal. No one could be more desirous 
of peace than himself; but peace was to be best won by arms. 
He certainly did not expect 5oo, oooL a year, but he hoped to 
have some smaller sum allowed him. 1 
From two such men what hope of success could possibly 
be entertained ? Frederick's only notion of policy was by a 
succession of petty acts of brigandage to force the Emperor to 
beg his pardon for proscribing him. James's only notion of 
policy was to sit still whilst Spain induced Ferdinand to re- 
adroit the unrepentant Frederick to the Eiectorate. He was 
quite right, no doubt, in judging that it was useless tc suppose 
that England was strong enough to overcome the resistance of 
Germany ; but, in spite of his dissatisfaction with the incoherent 
schemes of his son-in-law, it never occurred to him to suggest 
that Frederick's abdication in his son's favour would be the 
shortest path to the pacification of Europe. 
The only spot in the politieal horizon upon which the 
English opponents of the Spanish alliance could look 'ith 
Ja"w pleasure was the close of the long dispute with the 
Settlement Dutch Comlnissioners upon the East India trade. 
othai ai-t On January 5 an accord was signed, by which an 
p,ts, indemnity, far less than was claimed, was assigned to 
the English Companyfl and it was further agreed that the island 
of Pularoon, which had been seized by the Dutch soon after 
Courthope's death, should be given back to its rightful posses- 
sors, and that the English should be allowed to erect a fort 
in the neighbourhood of the rising town of Batavia.  Such 
agreements, unhappily, were of little worth. It had taken many 

 Frederick to the King, Feb. , S. t 9. tarolland. 
 Add. )S& 2,866, fol. 466 b. 
s Bruce's ,nnals ofthe East India Contany, i. 235. 
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wear) hours of hot debate to wring these concessions from a 
few cool and wary diplomatists. * What chance was there 
that they would still the strife which was once more waxing 
loud anaongst the rude mariners and the sturdy factors of 
-he two great companies in the East? Proud of the vigour 
«ith which they had driven the Spaniards from those wealth- 
producing shores, of their own maritime superiority and com- 
manding position, the servants of the Dutch company never 
ceased to look down upon the English as interlopers. A rooted 
feeling of hostility on the one side, and of distrust on the other, 
ruade ail real confidence impossible. Under these circum- 
stances, the treaty of i6I 9, and the accord of I623, could only 
serve to aggravate the evil, by bringing into close commercial 
iutercourse the rivals whom it would have been wise to keep at 
the greatest possible distance from one another. 
James's mode of dealing with the mercantile antagonism of 
the Netherlands was, in truth, an exact counterpart of his mode 
Simila, ityof of dealing with the religious antagonism of Spain. 
the religious In both instances, in spite of occasional inconsisten- 
and commer- 
cial policy of cies, he looked upon bloodshed and contention as a 
James. 
hateful and unnecessary concomitalt of the prevail- 
ing differences. On both these points his views were rather in 
accordance with those which prevail in the nineteenth century 
than with those which round credence in the seventeenth. 
But, with characteristic thoughtlessness, he leapt far too 
hastily at the conclusion at which he was anxious to arrive. 
To prepare the way for toleration, in order that toleration 
might in its turn give way to religious liberty, would have been 
a task which might weil have taxed the energies of the wisest of 
statesmen. To la), down a territorial limitation for the posses- 
sions of England in the East, which might in time have led to 
the acquisition by England of a fair share in the trade of the 
Indian Archipelago, would have been an achievêment which 
would have adorned the annals of the most illustrious reign. 
lly graping at too lnuch, James ruined his own cause. He 
began ai the end instead of at the beginning. He sought, not 

 Aersen's ournaL Aerssen's Report. Add. AISS. 22,864-65-66. 
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merely to put an end to the strife between the two religions, b) 
a gradual relaxation of the penal laws, but to bring them face 
to face in the closest and most intimate alliance of which 
hulnan nature is capable ; and, in the same manner, instead of 
contenting himself with seeing that the English Company and 
the Dutch Company did hOt corne to blows, he attempted to 
fue them into one under the most unequal and irritating condi- 
tions. The foundations of his werk were laid upon the shifting 
sands, and were ready to be swept away by the returning tide. 
For the present, however, nothing could be further from 
James's thoughts than the evil which was already knocking at 
,.'ere's recep- the doors. The negotiations for the sequestration of 
t,on. Frankenthal were going gaily on, and Boischot, one 
of the Infanta's commissioners at the conference at Brussels, 
was to corne over to England to agree upon the terres of its 
surrender. As if ail danger of war had been thereby averted, 
Vere was ordered to disband the soldiers of the late garrison of 
Mannheim, which he had brought with him as far as Holland. J 
He was himself received in England with a full acknow- 
ledgment of his long and meritorious services.  At 
Buckingham 
to fetch the the saine time, Chichester was honoured with a seat 
Inf-nt. in the Privy Council.  Whilst, however, those who 
were the warmest advocates of a war policy were treated with 
respect, it was taken for granted that warlike preparations 
were entirely unnecessary. Orders were given to get ready a 
Conway fleet of ten ships to fetch the Infanta home, and it was 
««tw. publicly announced that Buckingham, as Lord High 
Admiral, was to command in person? There can be no better 
evidence of the want of earnestness with which the dark and 
threatening future was regarded than is furnished by the choice 
of a secretary. Naunton had at last been dismissed from office, 
though he was consoled with the promise of a grant of land, 

 Calvert to Calverton, Dec. S, 1622 ; Carleton to Calvert, Jan. 
20, t623, S. 1. Itolland. 
i  to Meade, Jan. 3 t, I:arl. 3ISS. 387, fol. 276 ; Chamberlain to 
Carleton, Fcb. xo, S. :'. Data. cxxxviii. 23. 
 :'riz':, Council Vegister, Dec. 3x, 622. 
 Chamberlain :o Carleton, Jan. 4, S. P. Data. cxx.xvii. $. 
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which was afierwards commuted for a pension of x,oool, a 
vear. This arrangement had first been ruade at the rime when 
Buckingham had turned away from Spain ; and he had then 
entreated for a respite on the ground that Lady Naunton was 
about to give birth to a child, and that she had in the preceding 
vear been frightened into a miscarriage by a rumour that he 
was to lose his office. His prayer had been granted at the time; 
but the child was now born, and the father was able to tender 
his resignation without further anxiety. His successor was 
Sir Edward Conway, a man whose opinions, so far as he 
had any, had been usually supposed tobe in favour of a close 
alliance with the Dutch. But it was soon understood at Court 
that he had in reality no opinions of his own. His thoughts 
as well as his words were at the bidding of the great favourite. 
In an age when complimentary expressions which in out time 
would justly be considered servile were nothing more than 
the accustomed phrases of polite society, Conway's letters to 
Buckingham stood alone in the fulsome and cloying flattery 
with which they were imbued. He had attracted much atten- 
tion, and had caused some amusement, by his efforts to fasten 
upon the favourite the title of "Your Excellency," which had 
hitherto been unknown in England, and he afterwards scan- 
dalised grave statesmen, who were accustomed to regard the 
Crown as the only fountain of official honour, by addressing 
J3uckinghaln as "his most acious patron." Yet it was not so 
much by such trifles as these, as by the agility with which his 
views changed with every shifting fancy of the great man to 
whom he owed his office, that his utter want of independence of 
character was shown. Not, indeed, that he was, in any sense 
of the word, a bad lnan. He was hot one of those who acquire 
power by cringing to the eat, in order that they may enjoy 
the satisfaction of trampling upon the small. He was neither 
extortionate nor harsh. Ail that was amiss with him was that 
he had no ideas of his own, and that he was impressed by 
nature with the profoundest admiration for any feather-brained 
courtier who happened to enjoy the favour of the King. 
Such was the man who was at once admitted to the stricest 
intimacy bY James and Buckingham. Caiveri: was to remain 
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in London, to write despatches, to confer with foreign anabas- 
sadors, and to attend to the details of business. Conway was 
o be the private and confidential secretary, to move about 
with the Court, to convey the wishes of the King to his more 
experienced colleague, and to jot down, in his own abominable 
scrawl, whatever information it might please James to entrust 
to his keeping. 
It is, indeed, intelligible enough that James should have 
been unwilling to admit any one of moral or intellectual 
Then,s superiority to his intimacy. Even Calvert, accus 
fro, spi, tomed to obey orders as he was, could not avoid 
intimating that the time was corne for a more decided policy 
in Germany ;i and though the news from Madrid was decidedly 
favourable to the prospects of the marriage, it required all 
James's supereminent power of shutting his eyes to the facts of 
the world around him hOt to see that, unless he could raise up a 
party in Germany for his son-in-law, ail that Spain could do for 
him would be absolutely thrown away. 
It was hardly possible that the day of disenchantment could 
be postponed much longer. If James succeeded in bringing 
the representatives of his son-in-law and of the Emperor t. meet 
in a diplomatic encounter, even he might perhaps learn that 
diametrically opposite opinions are not to be reconciled by 
well-intended commonplaces ; and then, if not before, he would 
discover how little good he was likely to derive from his con- 
nection with Spain. Yet, foolish as James's policy was, there 
was a lower depth of folly to be disclosed. If the Spanish 
match and its accompanying advantages were a pure delusion, 
he had at least never projected anything so hopelessly insane 
as the scheme which had been gradually ripening in the mind 
of his favourite and his son. 
 Expressions to this effect are constantly occurring in his correspond- 
ence with Carleton, S. t'. ttolland. I may take this opportunity ot 
stating that it is quite a mistake to suppose that, because Calvert afterward 
became a Roman Catholic, he was ready to betray English interests into 
the hands of the Spaniards. 

END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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OF THE PIRI'I" O1 RAflONALISM IN 
EUROPE.  VOIs. Crown 8vo., I2S. 
DÈMOCRACY" AND LIBERTY. 
Libray Edilion.  vols. 8vo., 36s. 
LdAnet Edition.  vols. Ct. 8vo., i2s. 
Iowll.--GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. By A. 
LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vois. 8vo., 
$,ytton.--THE HISTORY OF LORD LYT- 
TON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, FROM 
1876-1880. Compiled from Letters and 
Official Papers. Edited by Lady BETTY 
BALFOUR. With Portrait and Map. 
8vo.. i8s. 
lkaeaulay (LORD). 
COMPLETE WOR K. 
' Alba»y' EdiZio». \\ïth 1 Portraits. 
1 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6. 
each. 
* Edinburgh" Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Cabnel Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
f4 16s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM TtlE 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Popalar Edition. 2 vols. Ct. 8vo., Ss. 
Student' Edit. 2 vols. C. 8vo., 12s. 
leople's Edition. 4 vols. C. 8vo., I6S. 
' Albany' Editiou. With 6 Portraits. 
6 vols. Large Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
CaHnetEdition. 8vols. PostSvo..48s. 
' Edin3urgh' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Libray tdition. 5 vols. 8vo., ...4. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME etc., 
in i volume. 
Poular Edition. Crown 8v., 2s. 6d. 
Adl, orised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d., or gilt edges 3s. 6d. 
' Silver Library' Edition. XVith 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
' Lays'. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
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History, Politics, Polity: Political 
Macauly ( Lol D).--co»:inued. 
(]R1T1CAL AND H1STORICAI. ESSAYS. 
Studenl's EdiHon. I vol. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
l'eole's Edi[ion. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., Ss. 
' Trevelyan' Edi[ion. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 9 s 
CabinelEdi[ion. 4vols. PostSvo.,°4 s. 
' F.dinbu'gh' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
l.ibrary Edilion. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
EssYs, which may be had separately. 

sewed, 6d. each: 
Addison and Wal- 
pole. 
("roker's Boswell's 
Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 
\Varren Hastmgs. 
The Earl of Chat- 
ham(Two Essays). 

cloth, I5, each 
Frederick the theat. 
Ranke and Glad- 
stone. 
I .ord Bjron. 
Lord Clive. 
Lord Byron,and The 
Confie Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 

ISCEI.I.A N EOUS A'R ITINGS. 
Pa,ple's Edilion. z vol. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 
1 ibrarv #Milion. = vols. 8vo.- =IS. 
IIISCEI.I.ANEOUS 'VRI'I'INGS SPEECHES 
AND POEMS. 
Popular Edilio,t. Crown 8vo., os. 6d. [ 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 
4 s. 
.'qEI.EC'I'IONS FROI THE ,V'RII'INGS OF[ 

lIemoiPs, &c.--cotti.ned. 
lV[ont&gue.--qrm EI.EME.NTS O1-" ENG- 
L1SH CONSTITUTIONAL HISFORY. 
E. C. ONTAGUE, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6. 
Phillips.--SouEn AFRICAN RECOL- 
LECTIONS. Bv 'LORENCE PIIII LIPS 
(Mrs. Lionel Çhillip-). Vith 37 lllus- 
trations ri-oto Photographs. 8vo., 7 s. 6.L 
Powell and Trevelyan. 
PEASANTS" RSNG AND THE LO1.- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Apwndix to 
'England in the Age of kycliffe'. 
Edited by EGAR POWELL and G. M. 
TREVELYAN. 8vo. 6s. net. 
80o.--THE ISE OF ÇONSTITU- 
By CvI. RAnSOE, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
eebohm.--TnE EGLS 
ÇOMMUNITY Examined in its R,qations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
OeC. Bv FREDERIç S»'BOnM, LL.D. 
F.S.A." XVith x 3 Maps and Plates. 
8vo., x6s. 
Shro.--LONDON AND THE KINGDOM : 
a History derived mainly ri-oto the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By REG1NALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Ton 

1oo» MACAULA¥. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, bv the Right Hon. Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
Sir G. O. Trevclyan,'Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 8vo., xos. 6d. each. 
1VLkinllOn.--TrE HISTORY OF lhw.--A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
ED'ARD THE I'H1RD. Bv JAMÈS CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
IX.'ACKINNON, Ph.D., LectureS" on His- AND UNI)ER THE COMMONWEALTII, 
tory in the University of St. Andrews. I x64o-x66o. By ¥1LLIAI',I A. 
8vo., xSs. I Litt. D. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
]oy.--TI1E CONS'rlTUTIOIRAL HIS'roRY ! 'lllith.-CARTHAGE AND THE CAi{THA- 
OF ENGI.AND sillce the Accession of GINIANS. By R. BOSX¥ORTH SMITH, 

George I11. 76o-187o. By Sir'FoM XS ' 
EtesV:NE Mav, K.C.B. II»rd Fal'n- 
borough). .3 vols. Cro,xn 8vo., Ss. 
Merivale {CrtaRO:s, D.D.). 
1t le, TORY OF TrIE ROYlANS UIqDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Ct. 8vo., 33". 6d. 
each. 
THE FAI.L OF THE RO.IAN REPUBL1C: 
a Short Historv of the Last Century 
oftheCommonvealth. mo., 7s. 61. 
GENERAL HISTORY OF ROMF-, front the 
Foundation of the Çity to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. \Vith 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

M.A., ,Vith Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
8tathm.-- THé: H1STORV OF THE 
CASTLE, TOWN AND PORT OF ])OVER. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. STATrta. With 
4 Plates and 3 Illus. Ct. 8vo., ios. od. 
Stephens.--A HISTORYOFTHE FRENCH 
REçOLUTION. By H. MORSE STEPItENS, 
8vo. Vols. I. and II., iSs. each. 
8tubbs.--HmTORY o TUE UtqVERSTV 
OF DUBLIN, fronl its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
,V. STUm3S. 8vo., xas. 6d. 
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History, Politcs, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c.--co»inued. 

Sut h erland.--.Tw Hsr,,Y 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, froill I 
I606-I8oe. Bv AI.FXANDER SUTHER- I 
LAND, M.A., znd GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A. Çrown 8vo., us. 6,L 
'Taylor.--A STUDENT'S MaNUAL OF 
"FHE HISi'ORY OF [NDIA. y Colotel 
MEADOWS T«YLOR, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8vo., 7 s. &L 
'odd.PAR Lt AMENTA R Y GOV ER NMENT 
IN THE RITISHÇOLONIES. yAI.PHEUS 
TODD, I.L.D. 8vo., 3os. net. 
Trevelyan.--TH E A  ERICAN REV( 
TION. Part I. I766-776. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir G. O. TnEW:LVAN, Bart. 
Svo., 16s. 
[Trvely.ENGI.AND IN THE AGE OF 
WCLIVVE. By GOgGV: MCAUI.A 
ÇREVELYAN. 8vo., 
Wukemun and Hssull.--ESSAVS 
ITgODUCT(m TO "rm Swuo o 
ENGLISH ('oNSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Edited by tlENl¢Y OFFLEY XVAKEM N, 
M.A., and ARTHUR HASSAI.L, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wtlpole.--H ISTORV OF ENGLAND 
FROM "FILECNCLUSION OF TPIE GREAT \VAR IN I8I 5 TO 1858. By 
Sir PENCER "VALPOLE, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 0«. each. 
Vood-/[artin.--PaGAN IRELAND : an 
.\rchzeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By \V. 
(L "VooD-,MARTIN, M.R.I.A. \Vith 
Illustrations. Cown 8vo., i5 a. 
Wylie (JAMS HA[ILTON, M.A.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HÈNRY 
IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. VoL I., 
i399-14o 4, tos. OE. Vol. Il., 4o5- 
i4o6 ' iSs. Iout q[ #rint). Vol. III., 
I4o7-141I, 155. Vol. IV., I4II-1413, 
215. 
THE (OUNCII. OF CNSTANCE TO THE 
DXa'. OF JOhN HUS: being the 
Ford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Lent Terre, 
tgoo. Crown 8vo., 6«. net. 

Biography, Personal emoirs, &c. 

Armstrong.--THE LIFEAND LE'rTERS 
cil« EDMUND 1. ARIvlS'rRONG. Edited 
by G. F. SA,XGE ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
]3a(3Orl.--THE I.ETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
OCCASION  WORKS. Edited by J riMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., f4 4 3. 
]3agehot. -- BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
By \VnLT:R BnGErtOT. Cr. 8vo., 3. 6d. 
Carlyle.--Tlaomns CARm' : a History 
othis Lire. ByJ AMFS ANTHONY FROUDE. 
795-835. Z voLs. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
834-x88x. z vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
,Cellini,--CmsgL, PE AuD POIGNARD ; 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Tinws and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of 
' The Life of Sir Kenelnl Digby,' ' The 
Life of a Prig,' etc. With x 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
,Crozier.--MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Capter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. ByJOHN BEATT[ECROZIR, 
Author of 'Civilization and Progress,' 
etc. 8vo., I4$. 
Dnt.--TH LIFE AND WORKS Og 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI : being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Commedia'. By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patcick's College, 
Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

I)al_ton.--LIFE O" DANTON. By A. 
H. EESI.Y. With Portraits of Dauton, 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of his Family at Arcis. Crown 
8vo., 
DuD.(ari.---ADMIRAL DUNCAN. Bythe 
EARL OF CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 16s. 
W, rasmus.--LiFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By JAMES ANTHON¥ 
FROUDE. Çrown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Farad. -- FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERE. By JOHN TYNDAI.L. CF. 
8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. ByA. M. F. CrownSvo.,6s. 
Ox.--THE EARI.Y H ISTOR¥ t »F CHARLES 
JAmS FOX. By the Right Hou. SirG. 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Library Edition. 8vo., xSs. 
Chea Edition. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Halifax.--TH LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE SAVILE, BARoNET, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF HAi.IFAX. By H. C. 
FOXCROFT.  vols. 8VO., 365. 
I-Iamilton.--LiF OF SIR VILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. GRVES. 8vo., 
3vols. 5 s. each. ADDENDUM. 8vo.,6d, 
»ewed. 
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Biography, Personal IMemoirs, &c.--continued. 

I-leveloek.--ME«oms OF Sm HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.CB. By JOHN CLAEK 
MANSHMAN. Crown 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
]-Itxveit.--Me MUSICAL LwE. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. XVith Portrait of 
Richard Vagncr and 3 Illustrations. 
Çrown 8vo., 6s. net. 
iley.--MEMORES OF HALF A CEN- 
TURV. By the Rev. W. R. H ILEY, 
D.D., Vicar of Vighill, Tadeaster. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 5. 
koH.-STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMblRICAN CIVIL WAR. Bv 
].ieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With = Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. = vols. 8vo., 4=s. 
eelie.--THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, FIRST EARL OF 
[.EVEN. By CARLES ANFORD "I'ERRY 
M.A. 'ith Maand Plans. 8vo., i6s. 
uthor.LyE o LUTHER. By 
J ULIUS KSSTLIN. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. ('rown 8vo., 
. 6d. 
acaulay.Ttv: LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. y the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Brt. 
Poular EdiÆ i vol. Ct. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Sluden's Edilion. i vol. C. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabine dilion.  vols. PostSvo., i2s. 
' Edinbuh' Edilwn. 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Libra Edilio». 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
bot.THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON 
DE IARBOT. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Çrown 8vo., 7 s. 
ax llor.--AULD LAïC SVE. By 
the Right tton. F. MAX MOLIER. 
First Scries. rith Portrait. 8vo.» io. 6d. 
CoEa's.Muical RecollectionsLiter- 
ary Recollections--Recollections of Royalties 
Beggars. 
Second Series. MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 
8vO., IOS. 6d. 
oi.THE LIYE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. MACKAIL. With 
6 Portraits and x6 Illustrations by E. H. 
NEW. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 
lgrve.-- FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE : h{s Journals, and Memorioe of 
his Lire. By GWENLI IAN F. PAL- 
GRAVE. XVith Portrait and Illustra- 
tion. 8vo., ios. 6L 

q.eI'SOII.--CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 
_FELLOW OF ORIEL, AND EDUCATION 
MINISTER IN VICTORIA ; Author of 
' National Lire and Character '. Memo- 
riais by Himself, his Wife, and his 
Friends. Edited by VV...%'rEBBING. 
,Vith Portrait. 8vo., i4s. 

lalaeo.--THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PLACE, 
177t-854 . By GRAHAM IVAI.LAS, 
M.A. çVith 2 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 
.,I 
tgAIIAKRISHNA : Hts Lr ANb 
SAYINGS. BV the ght Hon. F. MAx 
MULLER. çOwn 8vo., Ss. 

Ieovo.--IEMOIRS OF THE IAVE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, 
C.B., late Editor of the 'Edinburgh 
Review,' and Registrar of the Privy 
Cuncil. By JOHN KNOX LAUGItTON, 
M.A. \Vith 2 Portraits.  vois. 8vo., 

l:{omsI1Ott.--THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
Or" GEORGV. JOHN RoMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Eitcd 
by his W'ife. With l'ortrait and 2 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

8oebohm.--THE OXFORD [.EFORMERS 
--JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THO.MAb 
MORE : a Histor) of tieir Fello-k ork. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., 4. 

hakespearo.--OvTLI NES oF THE 
LIFE OF HAKESPEARE. By J. O. 
HALLIVv'ELL-HILL[PPS. \ç'ith lllustra- 
fions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal Svo., 
2IS. 

$hakespere's TRUE LIFE. Iy JAS. 
VV'ALTER. With 5oo Illustrations hy 
GERALD E. MOIRA. Imp. 8vo, 2is. net. 

Stanley (LADY). 
THE GIRLHOOD OF I4ARIA JOSEPHA 
HOLROYD (Ldy Stanley of Alderly). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from x776-i796. Edited 
by J. H. ADFANE. Vith 6 Portraits. 
8vo., ISs. 
THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF lk{AIIA 
JOSEPHA, LAD'¢ STANLEY, FROM 
1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE. 
With IO Portraits alid 3 Illustrations. 
8VO., ISS. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c.--continued. 
Turgot.--Trv. I,ivE AND VtZRITINGSI'VerlIey.---MEMoIRS OF THE VERNEY 
OF TURGOT, Comptroller-General of ] FAMlLY--conlinued. 
France. 1774-1776. Edi¢ed for English Vol. III. DURING THE CMMON- 
Readers by XV. VALKER STEPHENS. WEALTH. I650-I660. By IARGARET 

\Vith Portrait. 8vo.. 7 s. 6d. 
riforD.y.--i'k'lEMtqRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAI'.IlLY. Cmpiled from thc Letters 
mtd tllustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
d«'u House. 
Vols. I. and II. DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR. Fy FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. \Vith 38 Portraits, etc. 
Royal 8vo., 4as. 

v[. VERNEY. With io Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo., 2IS. 
Vol. IV. FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE REVOLUT1ON. I66O to I696. 
By MARGARET ,,|. VI£RNEY. \Vth 
11 Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., zs. 
Wellington.--Li»E OF THE DOKE OF 
WELLINGTON. lv the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Cro,'n 8vo., 3. 6d. 

Tratel and /tdventure, the Colonies, &e. 
Arnold.--SEAS AND I,ANI,S. By Si," ]3ra.ssey (Thc late LADY). 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 'ith 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Eker (Sir S. W.). 
E1GHT YEARS IN CEYLON. \Vith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. C. 8vo., 
3 s. 6a'. 
xll (JOHN). 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
aud Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by VV. A. B. COOIAIGE. 
Vol. I. THE WESTERN AI.PS; The 
Alpine Region, :South of the Rhone 
Val!ey, ffoto the Col de/Tenda to the 
Simp]on Pass. Vqith 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Cron 8vo., izs. net. 
I{I1NTS AND NOTES, PRACTICA1. AND 
St'IENTIFIC, #.;OR Tb'.AVELLEI¢.S IN 
THEAI.I'S: being a Revision of the 
Gencral Introduction to thc 'Alpine 
Guide'. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 
Bent.--'FHE RUINED CITIES OF MASH- 
ONALAND : being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
THEODORE BENT. Vith 117 Illustra- 
tions. Co n 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
]3icknell.--TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By 
ARTHUR C. BICKNEI.L. VVith 4Plates 
and  Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
155o 
ra8sey.---VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., x86- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARD1,EY-rlLMOT. 2 vols. CF. 
8Vo., IOS. 

A VOXAGE IN THE 'SUNBEAM'; OUR 
I-]OME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
tXIONTHS. 
Cabinet tïdition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Silver Libray' Edilion. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d 
Po.ular Fdition. With 6o Illustra- 
tmns. 4to., 6d. sewed, lS. cloth, 
School tïdition. Vith 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 
UNSHINE AND TORbl 1N THE EAST. 
Cabinet Fdilion. \Vith 2 IVlaps and 
114 Illustrations. Çrown 8vo.,7 s. 6d. 
Puhr Edition. VVith IO3 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. se-ed, is. cloth. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ' ROAItlNG FORTIES '. 
Cabin«l Edi!ion. XVih Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7 s. (t. 
]2rowning.--A GIRI.'S ÇANDER[NGS 
IN flUNGARY. By ll. ELLEN IAROWN- 
ING. Vith Map and 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Froude (JAMES A.). 
OCEANA " or England and ber Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6,t. 
THE ENGL1SH IN THE 3,'EST IND1ES: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., s. bds., 2s. 6d. ci. 
I-owitt.--VISITS TO REMARKABLr 
PLACES, Old Hal!s, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM HOWITT. With 80 Illustra- 
tion)s. Çrown 8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
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Trarel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e.--contim«ed. 

Knight (E. F.). 
I'HE CRUISE OF TitE ' AI.ERTE': the 
Narrative of a Search for "Freasm-e on 
the Desert lsland of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
VHIr.RE TItRE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
\Vcstern Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
(;ilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
,Vith a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
"I'HF 'I"ALCON' ON TIIE BALTIC'. a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With o Full- 
page Illustrations. Çr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
LIo-- PEAKS AND PINES : another 
Norway Book. By J. A. L::s. \Vith 63 
Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crovn 8vo., 6s. 
:Les and Clutterbuck.--B. C. 87 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
I. A. I.EES and \V. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
\Vith Map and 7.5 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 
lacdontld.- THE GOLD COAST : 
I*AST AND PRESENT. lV GEORGE 
MACDONALD, Director of Education 
and H.M. lnspector of Schools for the 
Gold Cast Colony and the Protectorate. 
\Vith 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

]nsert.--THE FIRST ÇROSSlNG OF 
GREENLAND. Bv FRIDT.JOF NANSEN. 
With 43 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
8mitI1.--CLMING IN IHE F}RIT[SH 
ISLES. By W. P. HASKETT SMII'H. 
\Vith Illustrations by EI.IAS CARR, and 
Numerous Plans. 
Part I. ENGLAND. 6mo., 3 s. 6,/. 
Part II. ,VA L ES AND IRELAND. 
6mo., 3 s. 6d. 
8tephen. -- THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EtOPE (Thc Alps). By LES 
'I'EPHEN. \Vith 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo.. 3 s. 6d. 
THREE IN NORWAV. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Ct. 8vo., 2s. boards, s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (JOHN). 
"]'HF GLACIERS OF THE ALPS : being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to vhich 
they are related. With 6x Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
\Vith7 Illustrations. C.8vo.,6ç.6a'.net. 
Vivian.--SrRVtA : the Poor Man's 
Pamdise. By HERI3ERT VlViAN, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo., rSS. 

Yeterinary 
Steel (Jo HRV, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S., A.V.D.). 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
DOG : beiug a Manual of Canine Pa- 
thology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Smdents. Vith 88 lllus. 8vo., os. 6d. 
A "I'REATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
"rE OX : being a Manual of Bovine 
l'athology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. \Vith  Plates and 117 
Woodcuts. 8vo., tSs. 
A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES «F THE 
SHEEP: being a Manual of Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 

lIcdicinc, &c. 
Fitzwygram.--HoRss AND STABLES. 
By Major-General Sir F. FITTWYGRAM, 
Ban. V¢ith 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Sehreiner. -- THE ANGORA GOAT 
(published under the auspices of the 
 '-;outh African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association). and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted ri-oto the Zoologist for 
Match, 897 ). With 6 Illustrations. 
By S. C. CROlqWRIGHT SCItREINER. 
8vo., rOS. 6d. 
qtonehenge.'--THE DOG IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ' STONEHENGE '. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 7s. 6a t. 

Pmctitioners and Students. With 
Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. nr°us'*"t (Vt)'ILLIAM)  
8vo IS [ THE HORSE. Revisedandenlarged. By 
"' " INE tNATOMY a' '- WATSON M R C V s \, ith z 
OUTLINES OF EQU " ' : Wod E '" ...... "  
Manual for the use of Veterinary[ ngravlngs. 8vo., 7s. 6L 
Students in the Dissecting Room. THE DOG. Revisedandenlarged. V'ith 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 3:] Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6s. 
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Sport and Pastilne. 
THE BADIV[INTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. VATSON. 
Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price 1os. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 
*** The I "ohtmes are also issued half-boand in Lealher, zvi/h gil! top. The price tan 
be had from aN Booksellers. 
ARCHER\'. By C. J. LONGMAN an d CVCLING. By the EARI. OF ALPE- 

Col. II. \¥AI.ROND. With Coatribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON 
&C. \Vith 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 
lllustratioas in the Text. Çrown 8vo. 
tos. 6& 
.k'I'HI.E'Flç'S. By [ONTAGUE SHEAR- 
AN. VVith Chapters on Athlctics at 
.chool by \V. BEACHI(R THOMAS ; Ath- 
letic Sports la America by C. H. tiER- 
RILL ; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by \V. RYE, and ail Introduction by Sir 
RICHARD VVEBS'rER, Q.C., M.P. \Vith 
t2 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
t'rown 8vo., ros. 6,L 
BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CIAVE 
PH ILLI PPS-¢VOLLEY. 
Vol. 1. AFRICA AND AMERICA. \Vith 
Contributions by Sit- SAblUEL ÇV. 
BAKER, \ç. C OS,VELL, F. C 
2qELOUS, &C. With 20 Plates and 
.57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., IOS. 6d. 
VoL [I. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. \Vith Contributions 
by Lieut.-Clonel R. HEEU PVRCV, 
Major ALGERNON C. HEER PERC', 
&C. W'ith x7 Plates and 5 6 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ms. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By Major \V. BROADt;OOT, 
R.E. kVith Contributions by A. H. 
BOYD, SYDENIIAM DIXON, "V. J. , 
FORD, &C. \Vith I Plates, t 9 IlIus-I 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Çrown 8vo., tos. 6(/. 
('OURSING AND FAIA_'ONRY. By 
HARDING ('OX, ÇttARI.ÈS RICIIARD- 
SON, and lhe Holl. GER ALD LA.qCELLES. 
\Vith o Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., os. 6& 
('R1CKET. By A. G. SI'EEL, and the 
lion. R. H. LYTTELTON. \Vith Con- 
tribufions by ANDREW LANG, \V. 
tæRACE, F. GALE, t/zC. With x 3 Plates 
and 5  !llutrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., oa. 

MARI.E, and G. LAC¥ HILI.IER. \Vith 
, t 9 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
lext. Crown 8vo., IOS. 6d. 
DANCING. By Mrs. LII.IA" GROVE, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDI)LETON, The Hon. Mrs. ARMV- 
TAG:, &C. 'With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ios. 6,L 
DRIVING. By His Gracethe late DUKE 
OF BEAUFORT, K.G. With Coutribu- 
tions by A. E. T. ÇVATSON, the EARL OF 
ONSLOW, t.C. XVith I2 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ios. 6d. 
FENCING, BOXING, AND 'VREST- 
LING. By V'ALTER H. I'OI.LOCK, 
F. Ç. GROVE, C PREvOST, E. B. 
MITCHELL, aild *VALTER ARMSTRONG. 
\Vith x8 Plates and 4 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 
FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELI.. 
Vol. I. SALIION AND TROUT. x.Vith 
Çontributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
.Major JOHN P. TRAtlERNE, &C. 
\Vith 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
ios. 6d. 
\roi. I1. PIKE AND OTHER CARSE 
FISH. "Vith Contributions bv the 
IIARQUIS OF EXETER, WIIt.IAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIS. 
&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
8vo., IOS. 6d. 
[FOOTBALL. By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN, V 'r. J. OAKI.EY, G. O. SMI'iil, 
FRANK {ITCHELL, &e. "Vith t9 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Çr. 
[ 8vo., IOS. 6d. 
GOLF. By HORACE G. HUTCHIN.qON. 
çVith Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
|. BALFOUR, M.P., Sit" \VAL tER 
gIMSON, Bart., ANDRE.V LANG, &C. 
Vith 3  Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Ct. 8vo., IOS. 6d. 
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Sport and Pstime--continued. 
THE BADIIINT01Y1 LIBRAR¥--continued. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the late DUKE 
OF IAEAUFORT, K.G., and I'IOWBRA$ r 
IORRIS. With Contributions by the 
]ARIJ OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E. "VV. L. DAvlES, G. H. LONG-- 
blAN, c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
os. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. DV'NT. 
With Contributions by the Right Hou. 
J. BReCE, M.P., Sir MARTIN CONWAV, 
1). ,V. FRESHFIELD, C E. MAfHEWS, 
AC. Vith t 3 Plates and 9 r Illustrations 
in the "Fext. Crown 8vo., os. 60'. 

PI )ET R $ O F SPO RT ('FI t E).--Selected 
by HEtfl.E¥ PEEK. With a Chapter on 
Cassical Allusions to Sport by ANDREV 
I.ANG, and a Special Preface to the 
Badufintou Library by A. E. T. WAT- 
SON. Vith .32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., xos. 6d. 

RACING AND .qTEEPLE-CASING. 
ldy the EAR1. OF UFFOLK AND BERK- 
SH1RI,, W. G. CAVEN, the HON. F. 
IAVvLEX r, ARTHUR COVENTR¥, and 
A. E. T. WATSON. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in theText. Crown 
8vo., los. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, |. MORAY BROWN 
T. W. DALE, the iate DUKE OF BEAU- 
VORT, the EARL OF UFFOLK AND ERK- 
sttileE, Ac. With t8 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. ROWE and C. 
M. P1TMAN. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. SEROCOLD, and F. C. 
BEGG; Metropolitan Rowing by S. LE 
BI.ANC SMITH ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. SQUIRE. 'vVith 75 Illustrations. 
('rOwn 8vo., Ioe. 6d. 

SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. "VV. GORE-BooTH, .A_LFRED C. 
HARMSWORTH, and \¥'. SENtOR. With 
22 Full-pae Plates aud 175 Illustïa- 
tions in the Fext. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 

bHOOT1NG. 
Vol. 1. FIELD AND COVERT. B¥ LORD 
WALSINGHAM and %ir R ALPH 
GAI.LWEY, If, art. YVith Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD I,AS- 
CELLES and A. J. S'rUART-'VVORTLEY. 
3,¥ith t Plates and 95 Illustrations 
in the Text. Cown 8vo., IOS. 6d. 
Vol. I!. MOoR AND MARStI. By LORD 
"VVAI.SINGHAM and ,Sir IALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. \Vith Cntributions 
by LORD LOVAï aud LORD CHARLES 
LÈNNOX KERR. X,Vith 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., ios. 6d. 
SKATING, CURLING, I'OBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. lkI. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
"I'EBBUTT, T. v .. x w ELL X.VI'I'HAM, 
Rev. JOHN KFRR, ORMOND HAKE, 
HENRY A. BIJCK, &c. .Uith 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. C. 
8vo., ios. 6.L 
SWIMMING. By &RCHIBALD IN¢'LAIR 
and WtLLIAM HENRY, Hon. ecs. o| 
tbe Life-SavingSociety. XVith 3 Plates 
aud 112 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., ios. 
"I'ENNI,q, LAXVN TENIS, RA('- 
KETS, AND FIVE,.'S. By J. NI. and 
C G. I-IEATHCOTE, E. O. PI.EYDELI.- 
BOUVERIE, and A. C. AtNGR. With 
Contributions by the Hou. A. LYT'ïEL- 
TON, ,V. C. MA:SHALL, Miss L. DOO, 
&c. With x2 Plates and 6 7 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., o. 
YACH FING. 
Vol. I. (]RUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
YACHTS, YACHT P,-ACING RULES, 
FI'ïTING-OUT, Ac. B¥ Sic EDWARD 
SULIAVAN, Bart.. ']HE EARL OF' 
PEMBROI,:E, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 
C. E. SE'I'H-S[IlTlt, C.B., G. L. 
Vt, IATSON, R. T. PRITCHETT, E. F. 
KNIGIIT, AC. With 2t Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., os. 6d. 
Vol. ll. YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RCIY., &e. By R. T. PRIa'Cn.:a'T, 
THE I'[ARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AVA, K.P., "FHE EARL OF ONSLo$,v, 
.]A.XiES MtzF»mR.«N, Ac. XVith 35 
Plates aud x6o Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., os. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime-- contiiu,d. 
FUR EATHER AtD FiN EIRIESo 
Editcd hy . E. T. WASON. 
Crown 8vo., price 5 s. each Volume, Cloth. 
 The Volume are also issued half-bound in Leather, will çi# tol. The 4«e tan 
be had from all tookselIers. 
THE PARTRIDGE. Nalural I-lis/ory, / RED DER. .¢tlul'al Histoy, by 
hy the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cook«ry, by GEORGE SAINTSBUR¥. Slaoe l¢ttutzzr, by Viscount 
XVith xx Illustrations and various Dia- 
grmns in theText. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

TH E GROUSE. Nalttral ttislot7, , by the 
Rev. H. A. 1V[AcPHERSON; Skootin., 
by A. J. STUART-VoR'rLEY; Cookey, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBUR¥. \¥ith x3 
Illustrations and various Diagramsl 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
TI t E P I-! EASANT. Natural Histoy, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooing 
by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; Cookey, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. With to 
Illustrations and various I)iagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
"I'HE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. IVIAcPHERSON Shootin.¢, 
by the Hon. GF.RALD LASCELLES; 
Coursing, by CHARI.ES RICHARDSON; 
Hunting, by J. S. GIBI3ONS and G. H. 
LONGMAN; Cookery, by Col. I'.:ENNE¥ 
HERBERT. VVith 9 lllus. Ct. 8vo., Ss. i 
Biekerdyke.--DArs or Mr LIrE ON 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT, AND OTHER 
PAPERS. ByJOHN BICKERDYKE. VVith 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. I 
Blaekburne. -- I|R. BLACKBURNE'S I 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Anno-[ 
tated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, ] 
with a BiographicaI Sketch and a brief I 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. I 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
Cawt.horne and Herod.--ROYAL 
ASCOT : its Historv and its Associations. 
By GEORGE JAMÉS CAVTHORNE and 
RICHARD . HEROD. X,Vith 3 2 Platt's 
and xo6 Illustrations in the Text. Demy 
4to., 3s. 6d. net. 
DED SHOT THE: or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Tretise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Gaine of ail kinds. Also 
Game-driving, VVildfowl and Pigeen- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By h'IAR KS- 
AN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., oz. 6d. 

the Rev. H. A. RI'ACPHERSON ; Deer 
Sgal]ei,, bv (.:A'MI-:RON OF IOCHH.:L. 
EBRING- 
TON ; CookeF, by AI.EXANDER INNES 
HAND. \Vih xo Illustrations. Cowu 
8vo., 5 s. 
THE RABBIT. By JaMV.S Eu, 
HART|NG. With a Chapter on Cookcry 
by ALEXANr»E lrNNI,'S SHA,ND. \Vith 
xo llluslratiolaS. Çrown 8vo., Ss. 
TtlE SAI.MON. By the Hon. A. E 
GATHORNE-HARDY'. \Vith Chapterson 
the Lav of Sahnon-Fishing by CLAUO 
DOUGLAS PENNANT ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SItAND. Vith 8 
ll!ustrations. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
TIIE TROUT. By the MARQUESS 
GRANBY. XVith Capters on Breedilag 
of Tlout by Col. FI. CUSTANCE 7, and 
Cookery, by AI.EXANDER INNES 
SHAND. XVith x2 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 5 s. 
PIKE AND PERCH. By VV. SEtOR, 
JOHN BICKERDYKE, and ALEX.tNDER 
INr,'s SHa. [ Vearly ready. 
-b211is.--Crss $'s : or, Short and 
Bright Gaines of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. ELES, M.A. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 
olka.rd,---Tn WI-FowE : A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wildfol Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, hooting-yachts, &c. 
AIso Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fo¥1ing, &c., &c., by 
H. C. FOLKARD. XVith x3 En-avings 
on Steel, and several Woodeuts. 8vo., 
ts. 6d. 
Ford.-TH THEORI r AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHER¥. B¥ HORACE FORD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
writtenbyW. BUTT, M.A. A'itha Pre- 
faceby C. J. LOt¢GIAN, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 
'Od.--MIDDLESEX COUNTY (RICIKET 
CLUb, 186:-189q. Written and Cm- 
piled by "V. J.-FoRo. W'ith Photo- 
gravure Portrait of V. E. "Walker. 8vo., 
105. 
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-'rancls.--A B[u)K ON ANGLING: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including fifll lllustrated 1Ast 
of Salmon Files. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., rS.r. 
Gibson.--ToBOGGANING ON CROOKEO 
RUNS. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Cntributions by F. DE B. ,qTR ICK- 
I.AND and ' LADY-ToBoGGANER '. \Vith 
4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
-rrsh i.t-Yll .--Cou N T R Y PASTIMES FOR 
]'It)YS. By P. ANI)ERSON ('RAIIAM. 
\Vith 252 Illustrations from Dravings 
and Photogr.)phs. £ron 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
I-Iutchinson.-TuF BoOK OF GOLF 
ANI) GOI.FV.RS. Iqy HORACEG. HUT- 
CmNSON. With ('ontributions by Miss 
Ar«v PAsCO:, H. lt. HH.rON, J. H. 
TAYLOR, l-l. |. 'HIGHAM, and Messrs. 
SUTTON & .ONS. ,Vith 7r Portraits, 
&e. l.arge Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. net. 
"I',&12g,--ANGLING KETCHES. lqv AN- 
DREW LANG. With 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
IAllie (ARTHVR). 
CROQUET : its Historv, Rules, and 
Secrets. VVith 4 Full-p-age Illustrations 
|)v LUCIEN 1) tVIS, I. Illustrations in 
the Text, and 27 Diagrams. Cown 
8vo., 6s. 
ÇROQUET UP TO DATE. Cntaining 
the ldeas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Plavers and Champions. \Vith 
c Illustrations (i 5 Portraits), and 
numerous Diagrams. 8vo., IOL 6d. 
ii('t. 
L o n ffme n.--C.ESS OPENINGS. By 
FRICDERICK V'. I,ON(;MhN. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 
ladden.--'l'nE I)IARY OF [A>TER 
\VH.LIAM SH..NC. : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. Bv 
the Right Hon. D. H..\IArmEN, Vieê- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
8vo., x6s. 
lIaskel_vne.--SuAnPS AND FLATS ; al 
Compl«e Revelation of the Secrets of] 
Cheating at Gaines of Chance and Skill. 
 S 
By JOHN NEVlL lkI'A. KEI.YNE, of the 
Egyption Hall. VVith 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

IOffft.--ÇRCKET¥ CRICKET : Rhynes 
and Parodies. By DOUGLAS MOFFAT, 
with Frontispiece by the late Sir FRAK 
LOCKWOOD, and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2x. 6J. 
Park.--TnE GME Or GOLF. By 
ÇVII.LIAM PARK, Iun,'.. Champior 
Golfer. r887-89. A}it'h x7 Plates and 26. 
Illustrations in the Text. Ct. 8vo., 7 s. 
Payne-Gallwçy (Si,- RALPH, Bart.). 
IETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTFRS (First 
Series). On the Coice and Use ol 
a Gun. \Vith 4 Illustrations. Çr.. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
],ETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Second 
Series). On the Production. Preserva- 
tion, and KillmgofGame. \V,th Direc- 
tions in Shooting V%od-Pige,»ns and' 
Breaking-in Retrievers. X,Vith Por- 
trait and o 3 Illustrations. 
8vo., x2s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO YOUNG ,,IIOOTERS ( I hn-d 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the 13ritish [slands. 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
V¢ildfowl on the Coast and Inhmd. 
With 2oo Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ISS. 
POI.--THE THEORY OF THE I'k[ODERN 
CIENTIFIC GAMEOF V,tHIST. Bv 
XVLLA POLE, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6a . 
Proetor.--How TO PLAY VHIST 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
\ÇHIST. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Ribblesd.-le.--'l'uE (.)UEEN'S HOUNDS 
AND S'I'AG-I-IUNTING Rb;COLLECTIONS. 
Bv LORD RIRBLESDAI.E, hlaster of the 
Backhounds, i892-95. \çih lntroduc- 
tor Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship b.v E. BORROWS. \Vith 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 25s. 
Roxxalds,---THE FLY-FISER'S ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS. Witb 
2o Cloured Plates. 8vo.. I4S. 
XVilcoeks. THESEA I"ISIIERMAN : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Scas, and Remarks on Nets, Boals. and 
Boating. ByJ. C \VLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 
zoaz«, v[4. 7"oRz«, es VCHO:Oa V. &«. 

Abbott.--THE EI.EMENTS OF I.OGIC. By 
T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. t2mo., 3 s. 
Aristotie. 
THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illutrated 
with E-say and Notes. Bv SirALEX- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. e vol. 8vo., 32s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS. Books l.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix, in an Appendix.} \Vith a con- 
tmuous Ana[ysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. MOORE, D.D. C. 8vo., 
*os. 6d. 
BCOII (["RANCIS). 
COMPI.F.TI: X, VORKS. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, JAMES SPEDIJING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., .3 3 s- 6d. 
LF I'TERS AND LIFE, including ail his 
occasional \Vorks. Edited by ]AIIES 
SPEDDING. 7 VOlS. 8VO., .4 V- 
THE ESSAYS; wlth Annotations. By 
RICHARD \VHATEI.Y.D.D. 8vo., 
xos. 6d. 
"l'nE E'ssAvs: with Notes. 13), F. 
STORR and C. H. G.ISO. C. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
"]'HE ESSAYS. rith Introduction,Notes, 
and Index. 13), E. A. ABBOTr. D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. gvo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Vohlme. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6,t. 
Bain (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL AND MORAl, CIENCE : a 
('ompendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo., :os. 6d. 
Or separatively. 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 
OF PH ILOSOPHY. Crowll Svo.. 
6s. 6d. 
Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS AND 
ÈTHICAI, YSTEMS. Crown 8vo.. 
4. 6d. 
,qENSESANDTHE1NTELLI£CT. 8vo.,I55. 
EMOTIONS AND THE ".VILL. 8vo., IS. 
I.OGIC. Part I., DEDUCTION. Crown 
8vo., 4-- Part [I., INDUCTION. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo., 
]31"a,y.--THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECES- 
SlTV; or Law in Mind as in Martel. 
By CHARI,ES IRAY. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Crozier (JOHN BKAT t'lE). 
CIVILISATION AND PROGRÈSb  being 
the Outlines of a New Svstem of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., X4- 
HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT : on the Lines of Modcrn Evoht- 
tion. 
Vol. 1. (;reek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Groeco- Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; 
and Christianitv down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi- 
nian. 520 A.D. 8vo., 
Davidson.--THE I,OGIC OF I)EFINI- 
TION, Explained and Applied. 
",'ILLIAM L. DAVIDSON. [.A. Croxn 
8vo.: 6s. 
Oreen (THoMaS HIL). The "Works of. 
Edited bv R. L. NFTTLÈSrlIP. 
Vols. 1. and II. Philosophical Vforks. 
8vo.. 6s. each. 
Vol III. Miseellanies. \Vith Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPI.ES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGA I'ION. VVIth Pre- 
face by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo., 
Ss. 
Ourrthill.--Trm lVIoRALS Or StnCl. 
By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
I-Iodgson (StmWORT H.L 
TI/VlE AND qPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 6s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : an Ehical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24 s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLETION. 2 
vols. 8vo., 2s. 
THE MI:TAPHVSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
Book I. General Analvsis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positiveeience. Book 
III. Analvsis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8vo., 36r. net. 
Hume.T{E PHILOSOPHICAL \,rORKS 
OF DAVD HUME. Edited by T. H. 
GREEN and T. H. GROSE. 4vols. 8vo., 
28s. Or separate[y. Essays. 2 vols. 
I4-ç. Treatise of Human Nature. 
vols. I4S. 
t]'KIIRO.--THE ,VILL TO BELIEVE, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By \VILLIAM JAMES, /kI. D., LL. D., &c. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy--continued. 

Justinin.--THE INST1TUTES OF Jus- 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with Enlish Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. B) 
THOMAS C. ;ANDARS, M.A. 8vo., I85. 
Kant (IMMANUEI.). 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTIIER ,VoRKS ON THE THEOR," OF i 
]'2TIHCS. Translated byT. K. ABBOTT, 
B.D. X¥ith Memoir. 8vo., ims. 6d. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
lk'ETAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. Trans- 
lated byT. K. AmtOTT, B.I). Cown 
8vo., 3s. 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBT1LTY" 
OF TIIE FOUR FIGURES. Translated 
by T. K. ABBOTT. 8vo., Os. 
Kelly.--GoVERIMENT OR HUMAN 
ÈVOLUTION.--JusTICE. By Edmund 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. Cown 8vo., 
7. 6d. net. 
Killick.--HANDBOOK TO i'klILL'S 
rEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
I.ICK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Ldd (GEoRGE TRUIVlBULL}. 
A THEORY OF REALITY: an Essay in 
M«taphysical System upon the Basis 
of HunIan Cognitive Experience. 
8vo , 8s. 
ELEMENTS OF PH¥SIOLOGICAL 
CHOLOG¥. 8vo.. mis. 
OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 
L¢gGY : aText-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
8vo., 
OUTL1NES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
CIOLOGY. VO., 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 
5 s. 6d. 
Iecky.--THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct 
and Çharacter. By VVILLIAM EDWARD 
HARTPOLE LECK'I'. 8vo., xos. 6d. 
"f,utoslwski.--THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF LATO'S LOGIC. With an 
Account of Plato's St)le and of the 
Chronology of his XYritings. By WIN- 
CENTY LUTOSLAWSK1. 8vO., 2I$. 
Max 1V[tiller (F.). 
THK SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo. 
2IS. 
THE SIX S¥STEMS OF INDIAN PHILO- 
SOPH¥. 8VO., ISs. 

]/IilI.--ANALVSlS OF THE PH'ENOMENA 
OFTHEHUMAN v[IND. ByJAMES MILL. 
m vols. 8vo., mss. 
lill. (JOHN STUART). 
A S'VSTEM OF LOGIC. Ct. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo., t$. 4 d. 
CoNsI DER ATIONS ON REPR ESENTA - 
TI'V GOVERNMENT. Crown vo., 25. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vO., mS. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR VILLIAM 
HAMILTON»S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 165. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 5 s. 
lVoIlck. -AN INTRODUCTION TO LOG1C. 
By WILLAM HENRY S. MONCK, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 
IOIZIa,IIIB.--I,IIND AND MOTION AND 
MONISM. By GEORGEJOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., q.s. 6d. 
Stock.--LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM ; or, 
Aristotle's Ethics for English R.eaders. 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. Crovn 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Sully (.lAMES). 
THE HUMAN IVI'IND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. m vois. 8vo., 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo., 9$. 
THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 65. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. vO., IO$. 6d. 
CHILDREN'S vVAYS: being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood '. "vVith 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Sutherland. -- THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE hORAL INSTINCT. 
,y ALEXANDER SUTItERLAND M.A. 
m vols. 8vo., m8s. 
winblïllO.--PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By II.FRED JAMES SxVIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 2 3 XVoodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., ms. 6d. 
V¢ bb.--THE VEIL OF ISIS : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. Bv THOMAS E. 
\VEBB, LL.D.. Q.c. 8vo., o¢. 
Weber.--Hisq-oR¥ or PH ILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED h,'EBER, Professor in the 
Unlversity of Strasbnrg, Translated by 
FRANK THILIA'. Ph.D. 8vo., t6s. 
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Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S FSSA¥S. With Amotafios. 
8vo., os. 6d. 
EI.EMENTS OF LOGIC, Ct. 8vo.4-¢. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Ct. 8vo., 
4 s. 6,L 
geller (Dr. EDWARO}. 
THE TOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 
TtCS. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
IEICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo.. 15s. 
OUTLiIE OF q'HE HISTORY OF GREEK 
PItiLOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH 
F. ALI.EYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. EDWARO}--con/inued. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F. ALLEYNE 
and ALFRED GGGDWIN, B.A. Crown 
8vo. x8s. 

SOCR ATES AND "rHE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 
Trauslated bythe Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

JRISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C 
COSTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. 
HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 24s. 

MANUALS OF CA THOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

[ SlonyAurst Series. ] 

A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOM¥. 
By C. S. DEVAS, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
FRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
JOI'iN RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
GENERAL NIETAPH¥SICS. ByJOHN RICK- 
A8¢, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
LOGIC. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

MORAL PHILGSOPHY {ETHICS AND NATU- 
RAi. LAW). By JOSEPH RICKABY, s.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

NATURAL THEOLOG¥. By I,ERNARD 
BOEDOV., S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

History and Science of Language, &c. 

Dvidson.--LEADING AND IMPORTANT 
ENGI.ISII WORDS: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WILLIAM L. DAViD- 
SON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

LYrLr.--LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo., 

O-ra,hm.--ENGLISH SYNONYMS, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercise. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 

]iax ]iiiller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE Fotmded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 86I and I863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND TIIE 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crowrl 8vo., 
Ss. 
loget. -- THESAURUS OF ENGIASii 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGE'r, 
M.D., F.R.S. Vithfnlllndex. Crown 
8vo., Ios. OE. 
Wha,tely.--ENGLISH .'YNGNYMS. By 
E. IANE\VHA'I-E.X r. Fcap. 8vo., 3 s. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

A8hley.--ENGLtSn ECONOM1C HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLE'.', M.A. 
('r. 8vo., Part I., Ss. Part ll., tos. 6d. 
l-I$,gehot.--ECONOMIC STUDI»:S. By 
WALTER BAGEItOT. Ct. 8vo., . 6d. 
Brassey. --I»APERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
VORK AND ¥AGES. By lord RASSEY. 
Edited by J. P»TTER. ald with Intro- 
duction by GEORGE I{OWEI.I., Crown 
8vo., Ss. 
hnning.--THE TRUTH AI*OUT &GRI- 
CUL FURAL DEPRESION : A Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By FRANCIS ALLSTON 
CHANNING, M.P., one of the (çomnais- 
sion. Cow* 8vo., 6s. 
V8.A XlANUAI. OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By ('. . I IEVAS, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. (Alaauals fCatho- 
lic hilosov.) 
odn.'FttE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Leslie.--FssAvs oN POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMS'. By T. E. CI.IFFE LESLE, Hon. 
LI..D. DubL 8vo., IOS. 6d. 
Meleod (HsRr 
ECONOMICS FOR EGINNERS. Cl'OWll 
8vo., s, 
THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
vols. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
IMETALISM. 8vo., 5 s. net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE TItEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol, I, 8vo., I2S. Vol. II. I4.r, 

1Vl:aeleod (HENRY DUNNING)--cont. 
THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. In 
I Vol., 3os. net; or separately, Vol. 
I. IOS. net. Vol. Il., Part l., tos. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., IOS. net. 
1V[ill.--PoLITCAL ECONOtV. By JOHN 
STUART .\,I 1LL 
PoMar Edilion. Crown 8vo., 3s6,L 
I Library Edilion. 2 vols. 8vo., 3os. 
1Vulhll.--IN DUSTm ES ,XN 
OF NATIONS. By MWH xFI. G. MUL- 
HALL, F.S.S. V¢ith 3 2 Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., Ss. 6d. 
Stephens.--I-IIC, HER LIFE FOR \¥ORK- 
ING PEOPLE ; its Hindrances Disct, ssed. 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By kV. \VALKER STEPHENS. 
' Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
SymO8.--PoLITICAL ECONOM¥. \Vith 
a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 
By J. E. SYMES, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
TOyllboo.--LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DusrRIAL REVOLUTtON OF THE tSth 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 13y ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. .:ith a Memoir of the 
Author by BENJCMIN JowE'r'r, D.D. 
8vo.. IOS. 6d. 
Webb (SIDNEY and BEA I'RICE}. 
"IHE FIISTOR¥ OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
\Vith Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., iSs. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in" 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.. 5 s. net. 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTR¥ : 
Essavs. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Wrigh;.--OuzL,m. oF PRAC'rlCAL 
OçtOI.OGY. .rith Special Reference to 
American Conditions. Bv (-'.RIOLL l. 
I \VRIGHI', LL D. "v\ritht2 Maps and 
Diagrams. Cron 8vo., 9 s. 

Evolution, hnthropology, Ac. 

Clodd (EDWARD). 

THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

t PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. \Vith Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

l,ang {ANDREW}. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With I 5 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. fl 
vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
IX, IODERN lklYTHOLOGY: a Reply to 
Professor Max Mfiller. 8vo., 9_¢. 
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Eroution, /tnthropology, &.--tonlinued. 
l',ubboek.--'l'rE Omm o»" CIvlt.lsA-, lome, nes (GEOmE JoHN]---cotttinued. 
TION and the Primitive Cndition of Part II. POST-DARV¢INIAN Ques- 

Man. By Sir J. LumaoçK, Bart., M.P. 
(LORD AVEURV). XVith 5 Plates and 
20 lllustrations. 8vo., iSs. 
Romnes (tEORCE JOHN). 
DARWIN, AND AFTER ARWIN 
p,)s,tion of the Darwini:m Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darvinian 
Questions. 
Part 1. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of l)arwin and 
llhlstrations. Crown 8vo., 

"riONS : Heredityand Utility. With 
Portrait of thc Author and .5 Illus- 
trations. C. 8vo., xos. 6L 
Part I11. POb'/'-DARWINIAN (,UES- 
TIONS : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo., 5 s. 
N EXAMNATION OF \VEISMANNISM. 
 "rown 8vo., 6s. 
ESSAYs. Eited by C. LLOYD 
M¢mGaN, Principal of University 
College. Bristol. Cron 8vo., 

Classical Literaturo, Translations, &c. 
Abbott.--HELLI.:H'a. A Collection of Campbell.--Rm.i,;o: IN GRI,mK 
Essays on Grcek t'octry. Philosophy,, TERATUI¢E. By the Rcv. I.E'I 

History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVEI.YN ABBOTT, lkl.A., I.L.D. ('ro n 
8vo.. 7 s. 6:L 
)gl8ehylu8.--EuMENIDES OF .gEscH¥- 
LUS. çith Metrical English Translation. 
y J. l.'. IAVIES. 8vo., 7 x. 
Ari8tophne8.--The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARt5TOPHANES, translated into English 
k erse. Bv R. V. TYRREI.. 
Aristotle.-- Voça-u AND 
lAVE AND I)IçATH, AND ESPIRAq'ION. 
Translated, wth Introduction and 
Notes, by kV. OGt»z, M.A., M.D. 
8vo., 7 «. 
Becker (w. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metclfe, 
(ALI.US : OF, Roman Scenes in the Tmm 
of Augustus. Vith Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 6 Illustrations. Ct. 
8vo., . 6d. 
CHARICLESI OF, Illustratious of the 
Pfivate Life of the Ancicnt Greeks. 
Vith Notes and Excursuses. çVith 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Htlor.-- THE AUTHOR:SS OF TtlE ODYSSE, WHEE AND SVHEN ilE 
WRO'I'E, SVHO SIIE WAS, THE USE ItE 
MAD OF "FILE ILIAI), AND HOSV TllE 
POEM GRFW UNDI..R HE IIANDS. 
AMUEI. UTLER. Author o! " Erewhon]" 
&c. kVid 4 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo., ms. 6d. 

BEtJ., M.A., LL. D., l';mt:ritus l'r, ffessor 
of Greek, University of St. Andres. 
8vo., 5 s. 

(3ieoI'o.--CICERO'S -'ORR E.'qPON D ENCE 
By R. V. "I'¥RRELL. Vols. 1., 11., 111. 
8vo., each rs. Vol. IX'., 5s. Vol. 
V., I4S. Vol. VI., r2s. 

-Iim.--I»uCIAN, THE SYRIAh SATIR- 
tST. By Lieut.-Col. HEr<Re W. 1.. 
Hl.l, (late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 
S-'- net. 
CoUTrS.--L Lire of Lucian--2. Classifi- 
cation of Lucian' VVorks-- 3. The I imils of 
Satire--4. Lucian's Phlosophy and Reigiou 
--5- Characteristics. Appendix: l.u,:mn's 
Knowledge of Latin. 

ttomer. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMV:R. Rcnde,-ed 
into English Prose for the lise of 
those that cannot read the o,gi,ml. 
F." SAMUEL UTLER, Author of 
' CewhÙn,' etc. Crou 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done intG 
English Verse. lqy \VILI.IAM b, IORRIS. 
Crown 8vo.. 6s. 

_-oree.--'I'HE \VORKS o»" HORACE, 
rcndered into English Prose. \Vith 
Lite. Introduction, a,:d Notes. By 
Ss. net. 
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lssiol Litrtur, Translations, &.--amtinued. 

l,ang.--HoMR AND THE EPIC. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., 9 s. net. 

"LtleS, n.--'I'HF PHARSALIA OF' LUCAN. 
Translated into Blank Verse. 
,'qir EDWARD RIDI.E. 8vo., I45. 

Iek,'il.--SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM 
TIIE G'REEIç ANTHOLOGY. By ]. W. 
I'IACKAII,. l':diied with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation. and Notes. 
8vo., I6S. 

Riell.--A DICTIONARY t)F ROM kN AND 
(JREEK ANTIQUYrII,'-S. By A. RICH, 
[kA. \Vith 2ooo ,Voodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

,"-3ophoeles.--Translated into English 
Verse. By ROBERT WI'MTELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8s. 6ct. 

Virgil. 
THE .ZENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by JOHN CONtNG- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONtNG- 
TON. Cown 8vo.. 6s. 
THE "ENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 
Eglish Verse. By WlI LIAM MORRIS. 
Crown F, vo., 6s. 
THE ."ENEID OF VlRGIL,freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., &. net. 
THE 2ENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES 
IHOADES. 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo.. 5 s. 
Rooks Vll.-XII. Crown 8vo.. 5 s. 
"FILEECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
VmGm. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. M.«c«,,m, Fellow of 
Balliol t'ollege, Oxford. r6mo., 5 ,. 

Tyrrell.--I)uBI,tN'I'RANSLATIONS INTO Wilkins.--TnE GROWTH OF THE 
(-REEK AND I.ATIN VERSE. Editcd by HOMI,iR[C POEMS. By G. WlLKINS. 
R. 'i'. "rYRRE.L. 8vO., 6S. 8vo., 6S. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Armstrong (G. F. SAVAGE). 
POEMS : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. 
8vo., 6s. 
Ktta SAUL. (Fhe Tragedy of Israel, 
Part !.} Fcp. 8vo., Ss. 
KmG DAVtD. The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part 11.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
KNG SOOmO. (The Tragedy of 
lsrael, Part 11I.} Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
TORIES OF ÇVICKLOW : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
IkIEPHISTOPtlELES IN BROADCLOTH:  
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 
ONE IN THE INFINITE: a POellL Ci'. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Armstrong.--THE POETtCAL ,VORKS 
OF EDbIUND J. ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 
8vo., Ss. 

Arnold.--THE LIGHT OF THE VORLD : 
or, the Great Consulnnmtion. By Sir 
EDWIN /RNOLD. \¥ith 14 Illustra- 
tions after HOLMAN HUNT. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
I*raud.--THE LAi" OF THÈ I.NIGIITS. 
By the Rev. C. XV. BARRAUD. S.J., 
Author of ' St. Thomas of Cnterbury, 
and other Poems'. Crown 8vo., 4 s. 
:Bell (Mrs. HUGH). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
FAIR¥ TALE PLA¥S, AND HOW TO ACT 
THEM. With 9 r Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s_ 6d. 
Coleridge.--SELECTIONS FROM. XVith 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG. With 
18 Illustrations by PATTEN XVILSON. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 
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Poetry and the Drama--conh.«ed. 

Goethe.--THE FIRST PART OF THE[ 
TRAGEDY OF FAUSOE IN ENGLISH. 
THOS. E. ",rEBR, LL.D., somethll'e[ 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of[ 
Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with "I'HE DEA'rH OE FAUS'r, from the 
Second Part. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Oore-3ooth.--PoEMs. By EVA GORE- 
BOOTIt. Fcp. 8vo., 5 s. 
Inge]ow (JEAN}. 
POETICAL XVORK$. Complete in One 
Volume. , Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
I.YI/ICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Sel-ectcd 
flore the \Vritings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fcp. 8vO., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3 s. 
cloth gilt. 
Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSU$. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 
"FIE BLUE POETR¥ BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With 1oo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Layard and Corder.- SONGS 
IANY .IooDs. By NINA F. LAYARD 
THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, C. By' 
ANNIE CORDER. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. 
l',eeky.--POEMS. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
H. LECKY. Fcp. 8vo., 5 
Lytton (THE EARL OF) (OwEN 
MEREDITH). 
THE WANDERER. Ct. 8vo., ios. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Ct. 8vo., IO$. 6d. 
lacaulay.--LAYs OF ANCIENT R,OE, 
WITH « [VRY" AND ' THE ARMADA . 
Lord MACAULAY. 
Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to., 
 os. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 
Smo., 2s. 6d., gilt top. . 
Populzr Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, is cloth. 
Illustrated byJ. R. V,rEGUELI 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., s. 
sewed, s. 6d. cloth. 

?_t[aeDonald (GE(IRGE, I.L. I). ). 
A BOOK OF .'TRIFE, IN THE Ft»RM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
iSmo., 6s. 
RAMPOI.LI : GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED ROOT ; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chieflv 
from the German; along with 'A 
Year's Diary of an Old Soul'. Cro n 
8vo., 6s. 
I'Offat.--ÇRICKETY (fRICKET : Rh) mes 
and Parodies. By DOUGLAS 'I)I['A'I ". 
With Frontispiece by the l-are Sir FANK 
LOCWOOD, and 53 Illnstrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., os. 
Ioon.--I'OEMS oF LOVE AND IIoME, 
etc. Bv GEORGE "VASHINGTON hIooN, 
Hon. _I.R.S.L., Author of ' Elijah,' etc. 
i6mo., us. 6a: 
Morris (WmLla . 
POETICAL WORKS--LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vois. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. net each. 
I-FIE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo., Ss. net. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5 s. net. 
THE STORY OF SlGURD "I'HE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. Crown 
8vo., Ss. net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE IS 
ENOUGH. Crown 8vo., 5 s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5 ç. net. 
I'HE 2ZENEIDS OF VIRGIL Done into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5 . net. 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIMF 
KING OF THE FOLK OF TltE "VEDER- 
GEATS. Translated by "VVILI.I.XM 
MORRtS and A. J. VVYATT. Crox n 
8vo.. 5 s. net. 
Certain of the Poetical \Vorks may also be 
had in the following Editions :-- 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 
-5s. ; or 5 s. each, sold separately. 
The saine in Ten Parts, z5 s. ; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold sepaxately. 
Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
POES BY THE"r'AY. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 
 For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
V'Ol'kS, see pp. 22 and 3 L 
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Series. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6.L Seco»d 
Series, with Portrait. Crown vo., 5 s. 

liley (J aMS Wuvr«oMu). 
OI.D FA£111ONED ROSES : Poems. 
12mo., 5 s. 
THE (}OLDEN YEAR. From the Verse 
and Prose of lAMES 'III'I'('OMB 
RLEV. Compi[cd bv CI.ARA E. 
LAUGHLIN. Fcp. 8vo., 5 s. 

lonl+Hes.--A .KEI.Ef'TION IZRtM THE 
POEMS OF (EOR;E J«)HN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D.,I:.R.S. Wih an Intro- 
duction by "I'. HERRERT VVARREN, 
President of Magdalen Cllege. ()xford. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

I:ussell.--SoNNETS ON ", HE .%_'ONNE I : 
,an Anthology. Compiled bv he Rev. 
IATTHEW RIIS.ql,'LI., S.J. t)rmvn 3vo., 
3 s . 

Samuels. -- HADOWS. AND [)'I'HER 
POEMS. By ];. SAMUEI S. "Vith 7 
Illustrations by \'. FI'r/GERAI.D.M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

 vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8VO., :IS. 
SHAKESt'EARE'S ONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductorv Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 16o9 Edition. 
Pw AIMUEI. FUTLER, Author of 
' ï:.rewhon '. 8o., 1os. 6L 
THE ,"qlIAKEM'EARE BI,RTHDA¥ BOOK. 
Py 1V[ARY F. ])UNBAR. 3=mo., IS. 6d. 
Wgne.--THE NIBELUNGEN RING. 
Done mto English Verse by REGINAI.I 
RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. RhineGold 
and Valkyrie. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Words w'orth. -- SELEC'rED POEMS. 
[qV ANDREW I ANG. \Vith Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mourir. 
VVith 16 Illustrations and numerous 
Initial !.etters. By ALFRED PARSONS, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo.. gilt edges, 3 s. 6d. 
Wordsworth and Cleridge.--A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSV¢OR'rH 
AND CO!.ERIDGE IANUSCRII'TS IN THE 
POSSESSION OF" Mr. T. NORTON LONG- 
MAN. Edimd, wtth Notes, bv W. HAI.E 
XVm'rE. \Vih 3 Faesimikê Reprodue- 
tions, altO., ms. 6d. 

Fiction, Humour, &c. 

.Anstey.--VoCS POPULI. Reprinted 
from ' Pm¢cb '. By F. ANSTEY, Author 
of 'Vice Ve,-s.a.. Frst Ser,.s. XVith 
2o Illustrations by J. BERNARD I'ART- 
RIDGE. ('rown 8vo., 3r. 6,t. 
Beaeonsfield (THE EAnL o). 
NOVEI,,'4 AND TAI,ES. Coml)lete in ix 
vols. ('rown 8vo., lS. 6d. ech. 
Vivian Grec. [ Syl)il. 
l'heVoune.t)uke,&c. ] Henrictta l'emple. 
Alroy, lxion, &c. Ve.etia. 
"ontarini Fleming. [ Coningsby. 
&c. [ Lothair. 
Taucred. Endymion. 
irt.--CAsTLE ÇZVAItGAS: a Romance. 
Being a Plain Smrv of the Romamic 
Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by 
the ¥ounger of Them. Edited by 
ARCttlBALD IRT. Çrown 8vo., 
Çholao - A NEw DIVINITg, AND 
OTHER STORIES OF HINDU LIFE. By 
 CHOLA '. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Churchill--SAvuo,A: a Tale of the 
Revolution in I.aurania. Bv \VINSTON 
SPENCER CHI-RCHII,I.. Cr6wn 8vo..6s, 
Diderot.-- RAMEAU'S NEPHEW : a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. B.V ."qvI.VIA MARGARI,;T HILL. 
Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Doug]l.-- BEGGARS ALL. Bv L. 
DOUGALL. Cown 8vo.. 3 $. 6d. 
Doyle (A. COA). 
MICAH CLARKE : a Tale of Monmouth°s 
Rebellion. VVith IO Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE. POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. C. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 5 Illustrations. Cown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE S'rAnK-MuNIO LETTES. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 
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Fiction. Humour, &c.--contim«ed 
Farrar (F. Ar., Dean of Canterbury). 
DARKNESS ,AND DAWN: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historie Talc. 
(Yown 8vo., 6. net. 
GA'FHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of tbe 
Days of St. ('hrysostom. Cown 
8vo., 6s. net. 
Fowler (b'H H.L 
Tr]F VOt:NG ]RETENDERS. A torv of 
Child Liie. XVith  Illustration by 
Sir IH[I.IP URNE-JONE.q, Ba,-t. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
"['HE PROFESSOR'S CHii.DREN. With 
4 Illustrations bv E'rHFI. K 
BURGESS. ('rown vo., 6s. 
Frallcis.--YEOM A N FLEETçX OOD. By 
]M. E. FRANCIS, Autbor of ' In a North- 
country Village,' etc. C. 8vo., 6s. 
I 

lggard (H. RIDER)--cmlimcd. 
"OI.ONEI. QuRvrcH. V.C. Vith 
Froutispiece and Vignette. C. 8vo., 
ÇLEOPATRA. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. Vith Frontispiece and 
Vignette. ('rown 8vo., 3 s. 6ff. 
ERIC RIGHTEvFS. rith 5 Illustra- 
tions. C. 8vo., 3 s. 6L 
NADA THE LILY. With 3 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., . 6d. 
AI,I AN'S 'IFE. Vith 34 llh,stratons. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. OE. 
THI,: WITCH'S HEAD. "ith I6 lllus- 
trattons. ('rown 8vo., 3s- 
M. M:Eso's WLL. XVith 6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Froude.-THE Two CHIEFS OF DUN-[ DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. ('rown 
Boy: an h-ish Romance of the Last I 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 
Century. By JAMES A. FROUDE. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. [ I-Iggard tnd Iang.--I'HE V OLD'S 
DESIRE. 13y H. RIDER [{AGGARD and 
O--:rllrdoII,--MF.MORH-'S AND FANCIES : ANDREW I,ANG. \Vith 2 7 Illustrations. 
Suflblk Tales and otht-r Stories ; Fairv Crown 8o., 3s. 
1.egends ; Poems ; Miscellaneous 
cles. Bv the late LADY ÇAMIt.I.A I-'Irto.--IN THE L.'ARQUINEZ VOOI}S. 
GUDON: Author of 'Suffolk Folk- By BET HAgT.. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d 
Lore'. Crown 8vo., 5 «. 
"[--I'O130,--TH E HEART OF I)RINCEsS 
OSRA. Bv ANTHON¥ HOPE. X\'ith 9 
Haggard (H. RIDER). I lllustratiohs. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
I.-CK HEART AND .VHITE HECRT, 
.AND OTHER STORIE.c.. With 33 lllus- ' ,.rom.--SKETCHES IN LAVENDER : 
trations. Crown.8vo., 6s. LUE AND GREEN. y JEROME K. 

WALLOW : d. Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
DR. THFRNE. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 
HEAR-f OF THE \'ORLD. rith 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
|OAN HASTE. With o Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THv, PEOPLE OF THE IIIsT. V¢ith 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
IIONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. XArith 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
HE. x.Vith 32 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. X¥th 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
MAwA's REVENGE. Crown 8vo., fs. 6d. 

JEROME. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
J'oyco.- OLD CELTIC RoM XNCVS. 
Twelve of the most beautiIul of the 
Ancient Irish Roma»tic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. Bv P. W. JOYCE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
lng.--A tXIoNK OF FIFE: a Sto,y of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. Bv 
IANG. Witb 3 Illustrations Iv 
lIMAGE. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Levett-Yeats (S.). 
THE CHEVALIER D'AURIAC. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE HEART OF DENISE, and otber 
Tales. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Fiotîon, Humour, &c.conlhtued. 

Lyall (EDNA). 
TIIE ÆU'TOBIOGRAPHY OF A SI.ANDER. 
Vcp. 8vo., lS. sewed. 
Pre.ntation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
tratioas by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
"IHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY Oi r A 
Fcp. 8vo., xs. sewed ; fs. 6d. cloth. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
V'AYFARING MEIq. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
HOPE THF HERMIT: a Romance of 
P, orrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
lY[ason and "I',ang.--PARsoN KELLY. 
By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW 
LANG. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
I.Iux Mifller, -- I)EUTSCItE LIEBE 
{GFRMAN I,OVE) : Fragments from che 
l'apers of an Alien. Collected bv F. 
|AX .X|[LLER. Translated from the 
(;erman by G. A. M. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
lEEelwille (G. J. VV'IIYTE). 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
"Fhe Interpreter. Kate Cventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
l'he Queen's Maries. Genet-al Bounce. 
Ct. 8vo., fs. 6(/. each. 
I_erI'iIOll.--FLOTSAM : a Story of the 
lndian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON MER- 
RIMAN. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
lorris (WILLIAM). 
THE SUNDRRING FLOOD. Crown 8vo» 
7s. 6d. 
THE VrATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
vols., 8vo., 28s. 
TIIE STORY OF THE GLITTEING PLAIN, 
whieh bas been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, oe The Acre of' 

lVorris (XÇILLIAM)--gOIIi]u«'d. 
A DREAM OF JOHN I{ALI., AND A 
KIIG'S LESSON. x2mo., Is. 6d. 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., s. 
6d. 
"FE TORY OF GRETTR THV. STRONG. 
Translated from the Ice]nndic by 
EIRîKR ,'[AGNOSSON and "xViI I.IAM 
MORRIS. Cown 8vo., 5s. net. 
*** For Air. Wil]inm Morris's Poetical 
Works, sec p. 19. 
l'ewma, n (CARDINAL). 
LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, Ss. 6d. 
CALLISTA : A Talc of che Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cbinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3 ç. 6,'/. 
lhillipps-Wolley.--S Ae : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPs-WOLLEV. "Vith 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., SS. 6d. 
laymond (çVA LTER). 
Two MEN O" MENDIP. C. Bvo., 6s. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONE¥. Çr. 8vo., Os. 
Ioa, der.--PRIESTESS AND (UEEN: a 
Talc of che lYhite Race of Mexico ; 
being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fait Maidens. By 
EMILY E. READER. Illustrated by 
E,M1LY ]Ç. READER. Crown 8vo., 6. 
ewe11 (ELIZAP.ETH M.). 
A GlimpseoftheV¢orld. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Clerc Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

the Undying. Square post 8vo., S s. I The Earl's Daughter. A/ter Lire. 
net. [ TheExperience of Lire. Ursula. Ivors. 
THE ROOTS OF THE /OUNTAINS, I Ct. 8vo., s. 6d. cach, cloth plain. s. 6d. 
 each, cloth 
wherein is told somewhat of the L'res I extra, gilt edges. 
of the Men of Burgdale their Friends t .... 
 - .' ', omervltte and IZOSS.--OM Ex- 
thr Nelghbours, ther Foemen, and 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. By 
their Fe]lows-in-Arms. Written in i E. OE. SOMERVILLE and M ( rlr Ros. 
Prose and Verse. Square crown. 
8vo., Ss. HOUSE OF THF V7OLF - WithvILLE. 3I IllustrationSÇrown 8vo., bY6. E. OE. SOIqER- 
TALE OF THE 
INGS, and ail the Kindreds of the Stebbing.--PROBALE TALES. Edited 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. [ by WILLIAbl STEBBING. Crown 8vo., 
Square crown 8vo., 6. I 4 x. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.--continued. 
Stevenson (ROBERT LOUIS). Walîord (L. B.).--c0ntinued. 
THE TRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYI.I. COUSINS. Crown 8vo., us. 6d. 
AND MR. 1-[YDE. Fcp. 8'o., lS. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Clown 
sewcd, IS. 6d. cloth. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
TtIE ,TRANGE CASE OF DR. |EYLL PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
AND MR. HYDE; with OtherFables. 
Çr,wn 8 o., 3 s. 6d. D ICK NEHERBY. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
IoRE NEW ARABIAN NIGH'rS--THE THE HISTOR¥ OF A WEK. Crown 
DYNAMtTER. BV ROBERT LOUIS 8VO., US. 6d. 
TI,.VENSON and FANNY VAN DE .. STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Clown 
GRIFT .qTEVENSON. Crowll 8vo. 8vo., "2s. 6d. 
Ss. (ad. NAN, andother Stories. Cr. 8vo., us. 6d. 
THE WRONG Box. By la-OBERT LOUIS 
TEVENSON and IA.OYD OSBOURNE. THE ]kIIsCI-IIEF OF MONICA. Crown 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 8vo., us. 6d. 
TIIE ONE GOOD GUEST. Ct. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Suttner.--LA* DOWN You AR*S 
(Die II'n Vieder) : The Autobto- ' PLOUGHED,',qndotherStories. Crowu 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
151. RTHA VON UT'I'NER. Translated ['HE MATCHMAKER. CF. 8vo., s. 6d. 
by T. HOLMES. Coxn 8vo., ,s. 6d. 
r.%loI'. -- EARLY ITAI.IAN LOVE- Wrd.--ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By Mrs. 
TORIES. Taken lfore the Originals by WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
UNA TAYI OR. 'Vith t 3 Illustrations bv 
HENRY J. FORL). Crown 4to., I5S. ue. Weymtn (STALE¥). 
Trollope (ANTHONY). SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. (','own 
THE WARDEN. ('r. 8vo., Is. 6d. 8vo., 
EARCHESTERTOWES. Cr. Svo. ts. 6tz/. THEI-|OUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
' Frontispiece and Vignette. C. 8vo., 
Wa,lford (I.. B.). 3 s. 6d. 
THE INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., Os. 6i/. A. GENTI.EMAN OF FRANCE. With 
LEDDY MAIGE'I'. Cron 8vo., es. 6L Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
IVA KILDAIiE: & Matrimonial Problem. 6s. 
('lOWU 8vo., 6. "FILE RED COCKADE. With Frontispiece 
Mr. S.MtTH : a Part of his Life. Crown and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
8VO., 2$. 6ci t. SHREWSBURY. With 4 Illustrations by 
TIIE [,AI|Y'S (-RANDMO'I_'HER. Crown (.LAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Co,n 
8vo., s. 6d. 8vo., 6s. 
Populat' Science (Narre'al History, &o.). 
Beddîord.--'lrm STRUCTURE AND Furneux (W.). 
('I..kSSIFICA'I'ION OF IIRDS. 3y FRANK I THE OUTDOOR ,VORLD ; or, The Young 
E. [3EDD.\RD, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector I ('ollector's Hadbook. ,Vith 
and Vice-Secretary of the 7oological Plates (t6 of which are coloured) 
Society of London. With 252 Illustra- I and 54ç Illustrations in the Text. 
tions. 8vo., 2s. net. ] Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
I IUTTERFLIES AND MOTilS (British). 
Btlt!er.--OuR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. XVith t2 coloured Plates and 241 
Au Account of the lnsect-Pests foulld Illustrations in thcText. Crown 8x'o., 
lu Dwelling-Houscs. By EDWARD 6s. net. 
A. ]UTLER, I.A., B.Sc. (l.oud.). !AFE IN PONDS AND S'I'R; AMS. \Vith 
With It3 Illustrations. ('r.)w 8vo., , 8 coloured Plates and 33  Illustra- 
3s. 5d. , tions in th," Text. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
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Popular Science (Batural History, &c.)--continued. 

Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 
THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With x Plates and 3o3 "vVoodcuts. 
8vo., 7s. net. 
THE TROPICAL À7ORLD. With 8 Plates 
and I72 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
l HEPOLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 %toodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
THE SUBTERRANEAN A.'ORLD. With 
3 Maps and 8o Woodcuts. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
HEROES OF THE POI,AR WORLD. With 
x9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
With 4 ° Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. With 
29 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
N[ARVES (.»VE OUR HEADS. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., s. 
EA IONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
DFNIZENS OF THE DEEP. With Il 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKE. Wïth 
3o Illustrations. Cown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
,VILD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3 s. 6d. 
Helmholtz.--PoPuLAR LECTURES O1 
CIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By [tERMANN 
çON HELblHOI.TZ. "vVith 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
I<udson (W. H.). 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 
Plates and t4 Illustratious in the 
Text by A. D. MCCORMIçK. 8vo., 
ros. 6,L net. 
IRI'I'ISH BIRDS. "vVith a Chapter on 
Strncture and Çlassification by {"RANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 oI which are Coloured}, and over 
oo Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. Witb 17 Plates 
nnd 5 Illustrations in the Text, by 
BRYAN HOOK, A. D. McCoRMICK, 
and from Photographs fron Nature, 
by R. B. IODGE. 8vo., 
Procot" (IICHARD A.). 
I IGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE I-/OURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo., 3 . 6L 

Proctor (Rit :HARD A.)--c0ntinued. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
PLEASANT VrAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALI.EN, A. WILSON, T. Fos- 
TER and E. CLODD. ('r. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
LEISURE READINGS. By R A. PROC- 
TOR, E. CLODD, A. WILSON, T. 
FOSTER, and A. C. RANYARD. C. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
« * For Air. Proclor's o/ber books set 
p. 12 and 28, and A/essrs. Longmans ( 
Co. ' Calalogue of Stïienti_fl'c Il "orks. 
Stenley.--A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF 
BIRDS. By E. TANLE¥, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwlch. With t6o 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Anhnals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. x.¥ith t4o Illustrations. 
8vo., 7 s. net. 
INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
70o Illustrations. 8vo., 7 s. net. 
OUT oF DOORS; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rt Illustrations. Ct-. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ' Homes without 
Hands'. With 6o Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
PETLAND REVlSlTED. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
BIRD LIFE OF TH BIBLE. With 32 
Illustrations. Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
WONDERFUL NESTS. With 3 ° Illustra- 
tions. Cown 8vo., 3 s. 6,L 
HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. With 
29 Illustrations. Cown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ANIblALS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 23 Illu»trations. Ct. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BUtLDERS. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
NETS. \Vith r8 Illus. Ct. 8vo., as. 
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/Yorks of Reference. 

Cwilt.--AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCi- 
TECTURE. 1), JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
kVith 7 Engravings. Revised 
with Aherations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by 'VATT PAPWORTH. 8vo. 
2I$. net. 
under 
B]OGRAPH]CAL TREASURY. Wth 
plement brouht down to 889. 
Rev. JAMES ÇOOD. Fcp. 8vo., 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Phys]al, 
H]storical, Descriptive, and Political. 
XVith 7 Maps and 6 Plates. Fcp 
8vo., 65. 
THE TRFASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 
hVth  Maps,  Plates, and 3oo 
XVoodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LBRAR OF REFRENCE. cp. 
]ISTORICAL TREASURY : Fcp. 8vo., . 

letunder (SAMUEL)--Con¢inued. 
Ci ENTIFIC AND IATER ARY TREASUR¥. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
THE "I-REASURV OF BOTArqY. Edited 
by J. LINDLE¥, F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S. With 274 Vood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo.. i2s. 
Roget.--THEAURUS OF ENGLISH\¥ORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Faeilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By I'F'TER [ARK ROGFT, Ix, I.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and mH»roved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWS 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., xos. 
Willieh.--POPULAR TABLES for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, l.easehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. Bv 
CHARLES M. WILLICH. Eited by H-. 
BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo., 1os. 6d. 

Ghildren's Books. 
Bucklnd.--Two I.ITTI.E RUNAWAYS. "f,ang (ANDREW)--EDITED BY. 

Adapted from the French of Louis 
DESNOYERS. Bv |AMES BUCKI.AND. 
V¢ith ixo I]]ustra{ios by CECIL ALDIN. 
Çrown 8vo.» 6s. 
Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
EDwv THE FAIR; or. the First Chro-I 
nicle of]Escendune. CrownSvo.,2s.6d. 
ALFGARTHE DANE: or,theSecond Chro- 
ni«le of/Escendune. Cr. 8vo., . 6d. 
THE RIVAl. HEIRS: being the Third 
and LEst Chronicle of .-'Escendune. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
THE HOUSE OF VALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
l)ays of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d'. 
IRIAN FITz-COUNT. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester. Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
I-Ienty (G. A.).--EDITED Bi'. 
YULE LOGS: A Story-]3ook for Boys. 
By various Authors. With 6I Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
YULE TIDE YARNS: A Story-Book for 
Boys. By various Authors. ,'ith 45 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6. 

THE BLUE FAIR¥ BOOK. Vith 38 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. x, Vith oo 
Illustratmns. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. VVith 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Os. 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. "Vith xo4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
"I'HE PINK FAIRe, " BOOK. With 67 
Iltusttatmns. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE BLUE POETR/ BOOK. vVith Ioo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., OS. 
THE BLUE POETR¥ BOOK. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE TRUE STOR¥ BOOK. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. x,'Vith 
oo Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Os. 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. \Vith 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED ]OOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 
With 65 Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 6s. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. With66 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
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Children's Books--c«m/inued. 

leade (L. T.). 
DADDYS BOY. Wïth 8 Illustrations. 
Crovn 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
"]'ItE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 lllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6L 
THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. "vVith 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 

Praeger (ROSAMOND). 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
IOI.D BABES : Hector, Honoria aud 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. XVith 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., S s. 6d. 
THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THRFE 
BOLD BABKS. Xrith 2 4 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to., 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson.--A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5 s. 
Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA). 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLI S AND A ' GOIA.IWOGG'. XVith 
3: Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 
4to., 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGGS BICYCLE CI,UR 
Vith 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE -,EASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in *he Text. 
Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 3 t 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 
THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. .Vith 3 r 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Silver Library. 
COWN 8vo. 3$. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 

,rnold'a (Sir Edwin) Seas and Landa. 
With 71 Illustrations. S s. 6d. 
Bagehot'a (W.) Biographtcal Studies. 
3s. 6d. 
Bagehot's(W.) Economic Stuflles. 3. 6d. 
Bagehot's (I.) Ltterary Studles. \Vith 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Elght Years in 
(leylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rtfle end Hound In 
Ceylon. \Vith 6 Illustrations. 3 s.6d. 
Baring-Gould's (ReY. S.) Curious lyths 
of the Middle lges. 3s. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Ret. S.) Origin and 
DeYelopment of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Becler's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Becler's (W. .) (]haricles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Lire of the Ancient 
Greeks. XVith 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6L 
Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Citles of bla- 
shonaland. With ii 7 Illustrations. 
.qs. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady)  Voyage in the* Sun- 
beam '. \Vith 66 Illustrations. 3 s. od. 
Churchill's (W. I$.) The -tory or" the 
llalaland Field Force, 1897. ,Vith 6 
Maps and Plans. 3 s. 6d. 
Clodd's (E.) Btory of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. VVith 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 
Conybeare (Re. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Lire and Epistles of 
St. Paut. XVith 46 Illustrations. 3 s. 
Dougall'ts (L.) Beggars ?11; a Novel. 
Doyle's (l.Conan) Micah Clarine. A TRIe 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. .Vith fo 
Illustrations. 3- 6d. 
Doyle's (i. Conan)The Gaptain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle's (/I. Conan} The Refugees : A 
Tale of the Huguenots. \Vith 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle's (i. Conan} The Stai'k Ilunro 
Letters. 3 . 6d. 
Froude's (J. i.} The History of England, 
flom the Fa]l of \Volsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 2 vols. 
3 s. 6d. each. 
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The 8ilver Library--con¢inued. 

Froude's (J. A.) Thc Engllsh in lreland. 
3 vols. ios. 
Froude's (J. A.) Thc Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. S s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. /.) The 8panish Story of 
the rmad,and other Essays. . 6d. 
Froufle's (J. A.} Short Studles on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Froue's (J. A.) Ocen, or Engiand 
nd Her Colonies. Vith 9 Illustra- 
tions. Ss. OE. 
Froude' (J. .) he Counell of Trent. 
SS. 6d. 
Fade's {J. K.) The Life and Letters 
of Ersmus. s. 6,L 
Froude'a (J. .) Thoms Crlyle: a 
History of his Lire. 
795-835.  vols. 7s. 
183@188I.  vols. 
Froude's (J. .) Cesar : aSketch. 3 s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. R.) The To Chief o Dun- 
boy: an lrish omance of the 
Centu. 3s. 6d. 
Gleig's (ReY. . R.) Lire of the De of 
Welltngton. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
GreYill's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Eeign of King George IY.. King 
Wiillam IV. nd Queen Victoria. 
8 vols., S s. G. each. 
Hrd' (H. R.) She: A Hitory of 
Adventure. With 3 IItrations. 
SS. 6d. 
Hggrd's (H. R.) Allan 9uatermin. 
With o llttrations. s. 6d. 
Haard's (H. R.) Colonel 9uarltch, 
V.C. : a Talc of Country Lire. Vith 
Frontispieee and Vignette. s. 6d. 
Hggard's (H. R.) Cleoptra. With 9 
Illustrations. s. 6d. 
Haard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. 
rith S Illustrations. s. 6d. 
Hard's (H. R.) Bcatrlcc. 
Frontispieee and Vignette. 3 s. GI. 
Hrd's (. R.) Alln's qfe. Vith 
4 Ilustrtions. SS. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Heurt of thc Vorld. 
With IS Ilutrations. s. 6d. 
Haggrd's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With S Illustrations. s. 6d. 
Hggrd's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 6 Illustrations. . 6d. 
Hggard's (H, R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 
With x6 IHustrations. Ss. 6d. 
Hggrd's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
S Illustrations. Ss. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With i6 Illus- 
trations. . . 

7 

Haggard's (H. R.) The People ofthe Mist. 
Vith i6 Illustrations. 3s. 6,t. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Hastc. V'ith 
20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Htggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World's Desire. \,Vith 7 lllus. 3 s. 6d. 
Htrte's (Bret) In thc Carquiuez Vffoods, 
and other tories. 
Helmholtz's (HermannYon) Pop ubtr Lec- 
tures on Scientlflc Subjects. With 68 
lllustrations.  vols. 3 s. 6d. each. 
Hope's (nthon¥) The Heart o Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Hornung's (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
Howitt's {W.) Visits te Remarkable 
Places. With 8o [[lustratiollS. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies'(R.)The StoryofMy Hear: My 
Autobiography. Vqth Portrait. 3 s. 6d. 
Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
XVith Portrait. 3 s. 6d. 
Jegerles' (R,) Red Deor, With 7 Illus- 
trations. 3 s. 6d. 
Jefferle' (R.) Wood Magie : a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
E. V.B. 3s. 
Jeffertes' (R.) The Toilers of the Fleld. 
Wïth Portrait frolll the lqust iii Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3 s. 6d. 
K¥e (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. SS. 6d. each. 
Knlght's (E. F.)The Cruise of the' Alerte': 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of "Frinidad. 
With  Maps and 3 Illustrations. 
Knlght's (E. F.)Where Three Empires 
Neet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 5;4 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 
Knlght's (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage front 
Hammersmith te Copeuhage in 
Three-Ton Yacht. With Map and 
xx Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Kistltn's 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
SS. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Angllng Sketehes. With 
_oo Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Lang's (.) Custom and Nyth : Studies 
of Eal'ly Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 
Lang's (.) Coek Lane and Common- 
Sente. Ss. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. Ss. 6d. 
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The Silver Library--conEued. 
Lang's (A.) A Mens of File: a Story of Proctor's (R. A.) Out Place among Infi- 

the Days of |oan of Arc. XVith 13 
Illustrations." 3 s. 6d. 
Lang's (.) lyth, Ritual, and Religion. 
 vols. . 
Lees (J. A.) sud Ciutterbuch's (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble In British Coiumbla. 
\Vith IVlaps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 0d. 
Levett-Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D'Auriac. Ss 6d. 
lacaulay's (Lord) Complets Works. 
' Albauy' Edition. With xu Portraits 
 vols. S s. 6d. each. 
llaoaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
,ncieut Rome, etc. rith Portrait and 
4 Illustrations te the ' Lays'. Ss. 
llacleod's (H. D.) Elements 
ing. S s. 6d. 
Idarbot's {Baron de) lemolrs. Trans- 
lated, u vols. 7s. 
Marshmn's (J. C.) lemolrs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. 6d. 
lerlale's (De, n) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. ca. 
llerriman's (H. .) Flotsam : a Talc of 
the Indian Mutiny. S s . 
llll's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3 ç. 6d. 
llll's (J. S.) Syst«m o Logis. 3s. 6d. 
Mllner's (Geo.) Country Pleaures: the 
Chroniele of a Year ehiefly in a Gar- 
den. 3s 6d 
lanen's (F.) he Flrst Crosslng 
Oreenland. With 4u Illustrations I 
:md a Map. 3s 6d. I 
Phillipps-Wolley's (C.)Snap : a Legend ! 
of the Lone Mountain. \¥ith 
Illustrations. 3 s. 6,«. I 
Proctor's IR. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3 s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. .) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3 s. 6,t. 
Proctor's (R. ,.) Llght cience for 
Liure Hours. First Series. 3 s. 6d. 
Procr's (R. /L) The rdoon. S s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. . 6d. 

nltles : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3 s. 6,t. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. P.) Rough Ways ruade 
Smooth. 3 «. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pieasant Ways in 
Science. M- 6. 
Proctor's (R. A.) lyths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. ,.) Nature Studies. M- 6d. 
Proctor's (R. ,.) Lei»ure Readings. By 
R. A. PROCTOR, ED,VARD ç'LODD. 
ANDREW ÀILSON, THOMA$ FOTER, 
nd A. C. RANYARD. \Vith Illustra- 
tions. 3 s. 6d. 
Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dartre. 
3«. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaglnians. \Vith Maps, Plans, 
&c. 3 s. 6,4. 
Stanley's (Blshop) Famiilar History of 
Birds. Vith ( Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 
Stephen's (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). W,th 4 Illustra-- 
tions. 3 s. 6d. 
Steenson's, R. L. The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and lr. Hyde; vith other 
Fables. 3 s. 6d. 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (Ll.), 
The Wrong Box. 3«. 6d. 
Stevenson (Robt. Louis)and Stevenson's 
( Fan ny van de G ri ft) More N ewA rabiau 
Rights.--The Dynamiter. 3 s. 6d. 
Trevelyan's (Sir G.O. ) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3 s. 6d. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 3 s. 6d. 
Wood's (Re. J. G.) Petiand Reislted. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Strange Dwellings. 
V(ith 60 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. \Vith 
 Illustrations. 3 s. 6d. 

Cookevy, Domestic anagement, &c. 

.At3t, on.--RIODERN COOKER¥. By ELIZA 
ACTON. Vith 5o XVoodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4 z. 6d. 

_A_8hby.--HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. 
By HENRY ASHW¢, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children's 
Hospital. XVith 2 5 Illustrations. Ct. 
8vo., 3 s. 6,t. 

:BucktoII.--CMFORT AND (_'LEANLI- 
ESS: The Servant and Mistress 
Question. Bv Mrs. CATHERIlqlZ M. 
]3UCKTON. vVit h 14 Illustrations. 
Çrown 8vo., s. 
Bull (TuOAS, M.D.). 
HINTS TO IIOTHKRS ON THE ]IANAGK- 
MIN'F OF THEIR H]ALTH DURING 
ïHK PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 
8vo.» xs. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.--a,n/hmed. 
Bull (TUOMAS, M. D. )--coninued. De ,Salis (Mrs.)--con/inued. 

"1"111£ lkl ATERNAI. 1ANAGEMENT 
CHILDREN IN HÈAI.rH ANDmF..XSE. 
Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6,t. 
De Salis (Mrs.). 
('AI,tES AND ÇONFETIONS  LA IODE. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
DOGS: a M,mual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., s. 6d. 
DRESSED GAME AND POUL'rRY À LA 
MOI)E. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
1.)RESSED VEGETABI.ES . LA IOI)E. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
DRINKS . LA .,IoDE. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. 
ENT:ÉES À i A MODE. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. 
F.OR A 1. DECO¢ ATIONS. l"cp. 8VO., s. 64'. 
GARDENIXt; À LA .MODE. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables. IS. 6L 
Part 1I. Fruits. is. 6d. 
NATiONAl. VIANDS  LA MODE Fcp. 
8vo., s. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo., s. 
OYSTF..RS  I.A MODE. Fcp. 8vo.. s. 6d. 
OUPS AND [)RESSKD FI.qH  LA IIODF 
Fcp. 8o.. s. 6d. 

.%AVOURIES À I A lklODE. Fcp. 8vo. ,ts. 6,L 
PUDDINGS AND PAWFRY -k I.A 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 
SWFETS AND ,UPPE DISHES  LA 
.[ODÈ. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. 
TEPTING DISItES FOR 5MALL 
COXIES. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 
V?RINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EvERY 
HOUSEHOLD. ('r. vo., ll. 6a'. 
Lear.--MAW, RE COOKERV. By H. I.. 
.%IDNEY LEAR. I6mO., 
I.IIn.--lklANUAL OF TIIE PRINCIPI.ES 
OF PRACTICAL COOKFRY. By E. E 
IkIANN. Çrown 8vo., s. 
I:oo]e.--CooKERY FOR THE DIABEIC. 
By \V. H. and Iklrs. POOLE. ,'ith 
Preface by Dr. l'AvY. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. 
Wa.lker,--A BOOK FOR EERY \VOMAN. 
By JANE H. XVALKER. 
Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. ('r. 
8vo., -s. 6d. 
l'art II. \Voman in tlealth and out 
of Heahh. Crown 8vo, ",s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 
Armstrong.--EssAx'S AND KFTCIIES. Boyd (A. K. H.) 

By EDMUNDJ ARMSTRONG. Fcp.8vo.,Ss. 
q13hot.--I ATERARY STUDIE. By 
\VALTER | \(3EHOT. V,'ith Portrait. 
3 vols. Croun 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
Baring-Gould.--CuRous MVTS O 
THE IIDDLE AGE. By Rev. S. 
IARING-GOuLD. Çrow 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
BayI3.S.--HAKESPFARE TUDIFS. AND 
Oï'HER ESSAIS. By the laie THOMAS 
SPENCER BAYNES, LL.B., LL.D. 
\Vith a Biographical Preface bv Prof. 
I.EWIS CAMI'BELL. Crown 8vo_, 7s. 6d. 
Boyd (A. K. H.) ('_A.K.H.B.'). 
.4 nd sc« .IIISCELLANFOUS THEOLO- 
GIC.IL WORKS. p. 32. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
CoMMONPI ACE PHILOSOPHKR. (._rowll 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A CUNTRY 
PARSON. ('rox) 8vo., 3£ 6,L 
EAST (_'OAST DA¥.q AND IEMORIES. 
Cron 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
LANDSCAPES, CHUKCHES AND IoRA- 
LITIES. Crowrl 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Crown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
1 .ESSONS OF i,11DDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,s.6a. 

('A.K.H.B.')-- 
coetinued. 
DUR LITTLE LIFE Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6,t. each. 
DUR HOMELY COMEDY : ANDTRAGEDY. 
Cro.n 8vo., 3 s. 6,1. 
RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. each. 
Butler (SAMUFL}. 
EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
THE FAIR HAVEN. A X, Vork in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in out 
Lord's Ministry. Ct. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
LIFE AND HABIT. An Essay after a 
Cmpleter View of Eolution. C. 
8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
EVOLUTION, OLD .-ND NEW. Ct. 8vo., 
IOS. 
ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDblONT 
AND CNTON TICINO. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., xos.&t. 
LUCK, OR CUNNING, AS THE tIAIN 
IEANS OF ORGANIC IoDIFICATI, »N ? 
t't. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Ex VOTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM ,,'ORKS» with Re- 
marks on Mr. G. J. Romanes' 'Mental 
Evolution in Animais,' and a Psalm 
of lklontreal. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Xrt2orks--con¢inued. 

Butler (SAMuEL)--continued. 
['HE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY, 
WItERE AND WHEN SHE ,VROTE WHO 
SHE WAS THE USE SHE MADE OF 
THE ILIAD AND HOW THE POEM 
GREW UNDER lIER HANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo., /os. 6d. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6«L 
SIIAKESPEA REçS SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Inu-oductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original I6o9 Edition. 8vo. 
Cldor.---ACCIDENT IN FACTORIES : ils 
Distribution, Causation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to the Safe-Gnarding, Safe- 
Workmg, and Safe-Custruction of 
Factory Machinery, Plant,and Premises. 
With 20 Tables and 24 Ilhlstrations. 
By JOHN CAI.DER. Ct. 8vo., 7 s. 6d. net. 
CHARITIES Rb'.GISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST : being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. \Vith an 
Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4 . 
Comparetti. -- TUE TRADITIONAL 
|OETR¥ OF THE FINNS. By DOMENICO 
COMPARETTI. Translated by ISABELLA 
M. ANDERTON. Vith Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. 8vo., 6s. 
I)iekillSOIl.--KhG ARTHUR IN CORN- 
WALL. By W. HOWSHIP DICKINSON, 
M.D. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 4 . 6d. 
Evans.--THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 
MENTS. WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN 
EVANS, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28s. 
Htggrd.--A FARMERS' VEAR : being 
his Com,uonplace Book for i898. By 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. LEON LITTLE. Crown 
8vo., 7 x. 6d. net. 
Hamlin.--A TEXT-BOOK OF TrIE HS- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HAMLIN, A.M. XVith29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 
Ha,Areis.--Music AND MORALS. By the 
Rev. n. R. HAWEIS. With Portrait of 
the Author, and humerons Illustrations, 
Facsimilesand Diagrams. Cr.Svo.,6x.net. 
Hodgson. -- OUTCAST ESSAYS A ND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHAD- 
WORTH H. HODGSON, LL.D. Crown 
vo., Ss. 6d. 

Hoenig.--INQVIRIES CONCERNING THE 
TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the °Two Brigades'. 
By FRITZ HOENIG. With x Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. BOWER. 8vo., 5 s. net. 
Hullah.--THE HSTORV Or MODERN 
MUSIC. By JOHN HULLAH. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
Jefferies (RICHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 
THE STORY OF Mv lqEART : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. LONGMAN. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. . 
RED DEER. Vith I7 Illustrations. 
Crovn 8vo., 3. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. ,Vith 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crovn 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. X,Vith Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V.B. Cr. 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 
WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 
a Working Amateur. With 71 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo., lOS. 6d. net. 
HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Criticai, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo., xos. 6d. net. 
Johnson.THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: 
a Treafise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JOHN- 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., lO. 6d. 
'OyCe.--THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 
JOVCE, LL. D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. each. 
Kingsley.--A HISTORV O FRENCH 
ART 1oo-I899. By ROSE G. KINGS- 
LEY. 8vo., i2s. 6d. net. 
Lang (ANDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 
8vo., 2;. 6,/. net. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., .t. 6d. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo., s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON I,ITERATURE. Fep. 8vo., 
s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo., s. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOETS. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
I]:acfarroII.--LECTURES ON HARMONY, 
15y ir GEORGE A. b//ACFARREN. 8vo., 
I2S. 
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Marquand and Frothingham.--A 
TEXT-BOOK OF THE H ISTORY OF 
CULPTURE. By ALLAN IARQUAND, 
Ph.D., and ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, 
Junr., Ph.D. With II 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
lVa.x Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
INDIA : VTHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? Cr. 
8vo., Ss. 
LHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 5 s. ° 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., S s. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo., S s. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., S s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY.  vols. 8vo.,32s. 
i[ilner.-- COUNTRY PLEASURES : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefiy in a Garden. 
By GEORGE ]IILNER. Cr. 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
gorris (WILLIAM). 
IGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various occasions. Post 
8vo., 4 s. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Birmingham, Lori- 
don, etc., in I878-i88I. Crown 8vo., 
4 . 6d. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART ON IST FEBRUARY, 
x894. 8vo., S. 6d. net. 
ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH : 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13. i88i. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 
:OMEHINTS ON PATTEN-DESIGN- 
ING i a Lecture delivered at the VVork- 
ing Men's College, London, on De- 
cember io, i88I. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS. By Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. V'ith a Preface by VVILLIAM 
]VIORRIS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Polloek.--JArE AUSTEN : ber Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By WALTER HERRIES POL- 
LOCK. Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. net. 
Poore(GEOR6EVVIAN, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
ESSAYSON RURAL HYGIEIqE. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
THE DWELLtG HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6,4. 

3I 

liehter.- LEC'rURES ON THE NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. RICH FER. 
With o Plates and 7 illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 41o., 9 s. 
lgossetti.--A IqADOW OF DANTE : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
VIARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. XVith 
Frontispiece by DANTE GABRIEL RoS- 
SETTI. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 
oulsby (Luc H. M.). 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. bmall 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 6mo., 
I«. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR I[OTHERS AND 
TEAÇHERS. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
i61no., 2,s. net. 
8outhoy.--THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH CAROLINE 
BOWLES. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by EDWARD DOWDEN, LL. D. 8vo.,I4S. 
Stvens.--ON THE STOWAGI OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR C,RGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By ROBET WHITE STEVENS, 
Associate-Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo., 2I. 
 urner and Sutherland.-- THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITER- 
ATURE. By HENRY GYLES TI'RNER 
and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
Van I)yko.--A TExT-BOOK ON Trie 
HSTOR O» PINTING. By JOHN C. 
VAN DYKE. V'ith llo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Warwick.--PROGRESS IN VrOMEN'S 
EDUCATION IN THE ERITISH EMPIRE 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held in connection svith the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era E- 
hibition. Edited by the COUNTESS O» 
WARWICK. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Wh'.'te.--AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
CHARGE OF APOSTACY AGAINST 
V'ORDSWORTH. By "V. HALE VHITE, 
Editor of the ' Description of the SVords- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. lqorton Longman '. 
Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Wil]rd.- HsaoRV OF MODERN 
ITALIAN -ART. Bv ASHTON ROI.LINS 
WII.LARD. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 Full-page Illustrations, 
8vo., I8s. net, 
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Miscellaneous Theologieal Works. 
For Chu ch of l?n1afzd and Roman Caholic I/Vorks sec MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S 
Special Catalo¢ues. 

Blfbur.--THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
I.IEF" being Notes lntroductoryto the 
.%tudv of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTtUR J. [ALFOUR, M.P. 8vo., I2S. 6d. 
Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.Iq.B.'), 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY 
["ULPIT. Crown 8vo., 3ç. 6d. 
SUNDAY -,AFrERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
Clrv. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
CANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 
(-RAVER I'IIOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. each. 
PRESENT I)AY THOUGHTS. Crown 8vo., 
ff. 6d. 
EASIDE I[USINGS. Ct. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
'To MEEI" THE DAY' throtgh the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a ,'Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Cmpbell.- RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. LEWlS 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo., Ss. 
I)vidsoII.--THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Çritic- 
nlly Handled. Being the Buruett 
Lectures for i892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdcen. By W. L. DAVIDS}N, M.A., 
LLD. 8vo., I5a. 
Gibson.--THE Anst DE LAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE. By the HON. W. 
GIBSON. \Vith Portrait. 8vo., is. 6d. 
/jlq_g.--I,IODI,'RN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply 
to Professor Max Miiller. By ANDREW 
I ANG. 8VO., 9 s. 
I.IeD onld 
UNSPOKEN ERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo.. 3a. 6d. each. 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Cown 
8vo., 3 s. 6d. 
Martinesu (JAMES). 

lartineau t'J MES)--con[Dtued. 
THE SEAT OF AUTItORITY IN RELIGION. 
8VO., I4S. 
ESSAYS, REVlEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 
HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Cro.n 8vo. 3 a. 6d. 
Iax luller (F.). 
THESIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 8vo., 185. 
CONTRIBUTIONS T'O THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOG¥. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbcrt Lectures, 
delivered ai the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 878. Crown 
8vo., 5 s, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo., Ss. 
NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in I888. Ct. 8vo., 
PHYSlCAL RELIGION. The Giftbrd 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 189o. Cr. 8vo., 
5 s. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. TheGif- 
lord Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 89L Cr. 
8vo., 5 s. 
THEOSOPHY  or» PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. "I'he Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
I892. Cr. 8vo., 5 s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDNTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in Match, r894. 8vo.. 
RAMAKRISHzVA : HIS LIFE AND SAV. 
INGS. Crown 8vo., Ss. 
I:omtn8.--THOuGH'rS ON RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
' Viveka, nnda,.--YOGA PHILOSOPHY : 
Lectures delivered in New York, VVinter 
of x895-6, by the -qWAMI VIVEKAN- 
AN DA, on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering 
the Infernal Nature; also Patanjali's 
Yoga Aphorisms, with Commentaries. 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED Crown 8vo., 3a. 6d. 
TH|NGS : Serinons. 2 Vols. Crown Willittmson.  THE GREAT LAW: 
8vo. 3 s. 6d. each. A Study of Religious Origins and of 
ENDEAVOURS AFTR THE CHRISTIAN the Unity underlying them. By 
LIFE. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7 5. d.  WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 8vo., 14_¢. 
5o,ooo7/oo. ABERDEt UNIVIRSlTy PRESS. 



